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AUTHORS  prp:face 

This  book  is  intended  for  the  use  of  children  of  from 
ten  to  twelve  .years  of  age.  It  has  its  origin  in  an 
attempt  to  carry  out  a  suggestion  of  the  University  of 
London  Inspectors,  that  children  in  the  Lower  Middle 
School  (Lower  III.'s)  should  be  given  some  knowledge 
of  the  great  events  and  famous  names  of  history  other 
than  that  of  their  own  country.  This  scheme  also  fell 
in  well  with  suggestions  contained  in  a  recent  Board  of 
Education  Report  on  the  Teaching  of  History  in 
Schools. 

The  writer  felt  that  something  more  than  isolated 
stories  of  heroes  or  events  was  needful,  but  found  no 
existing  text-book  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
children.  The  notes,  written  in  the  first  place  for  the 
purposes  of  class  teaching,  have  developed  into  this 
attempt  to  trace  briefly  the  main  current  of  the  History 
of  Europe  almost  from  its  beginnings  to  modern  times. 

To  carry  out  such  a  scheme  within  the  limits  of  a 
small  book,  and  to  make  it  simple  enough  for  the 
apprehension  of  young  children,  has  not  been  an  easy 
task,  and  I  am  aware  that  the  result  must  be  open  to 
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criticism,  whilst  opinions  are  bound  to  differ  as  to  what 
should  be  omitted  or  included. 

The  plan  followed  has  been  in  the  main  that  of 
relating  only  those  events  whose  effects  seem  to  have 
extended  beyond  the  borders  of  any  single  country  or 
period. 

Difficult  constitutional  questions  have  also  been 
omitted,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  often  possible 
and  desirable  for  the  teacher  to  touch  on  such  questions 
orally.  The  book  is,  in  fact,  a  minimum  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  children,  to  be  everywhere  supple- 
mented in  accordance  with  the  genius  and  instincts  of 
the  individual  teacher. 

Such  a  book  is  necessarily  but  a  compilation ;  and 
many  works  have  been  used  in  its  making,  I  wish  to 
acknowledge  especially  my  debt  to  Dr.  Hodgkin's 
Invaders  of  Italy,  to  Dr.  Henry  Bradley's  volume  on  the 
Goths,  and  Messrs.  Archer  and  Kingsford's  volume  on 
the  Crusades,  in  the  "  Stories  of  the  Nations  "  series. 

My  thanks  are  also  due  to  my  friend  and  colleague 
for  the  careful  reading  of  my  MS. 

E.  M.  E. 
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PART  I 


LANDMARKS    IN 

THE   HISTORY   OF  EUKOrE 

CHAPTEE  I 
THE  GREEKS  AND  THE  PERSIANS. 

§  1.  The  World  500  b.c. 

At  the  time  at  which  this  history  begins,  the  great 
States  of  the  Europe  of  our  day  were  not  in  existence. 
They  were  only  wild  tracts  of  country  covered  with  forest, 
marsh,  and  fen,  and  inhabited  by  half-savage  tribes. 
There  were,  however,  other  great  States,  in  both  Europe 
and  Asia,  which  have  either  disappeared  altogether  or  have 
become  much  less  important.  Persia  was  the  greatest  of 
these  States.  It  held  rule  over  all  the  land  from  the  Eiver 
Indus  to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  So 
powerful  were  the  Persians  that  their  king  was  known 
to  the  neighbouring  nations  as  The  Kiiui.  Egypt  had 
been  a  mighty  Empire  too,  but  the  Persians  had  lately 
conquered  it  and  made  it  subject  to  themselves.  They 
had  also  conquered  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  along  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  had  set  up  over  them 
Persian  governors,  called  "  satraps."  These  cities  were 
for  the  most  part  founded  by  colonists  from  Hellas,  or 
Greece,  on  the  opposite  European  shore. 
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§  2.  Hellas,  oe  Greece. 

Hellas,  the  country  we  now  call  Greece,  was  the  only 
civilized  State  in  Europe  at  this  time.  It  was  not,  like 
Persia,  governed  b}'  one  king,  but  each  city  chose  the 
form  of  government  which  best  pleased  it.  Most  of  the 
cities  were  democracies — that  is.  States  in  which  the 
people  possessed  the  supreme  power.  All  of  them  were 
very  proud  of  their  independence,  and  very  jealous  of 
interference  from  outside  States.  The  chief  of  these  city- 
States  were  Athens,  Sparta,  Corinth,  and  Thebes.  Sparta 
or  LacedcPmon,  as  the  Spartans  called  their  city,  was 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  the  country  south  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth.  She  was  ruled  by  two  kings.  Her  people  were 
very  hardy  and  warlike.  The  Spartan  boys  were  taken 
away  from  their  parents  when  the}'  were  very  young, 
and  were  trained  to  be  soldiers.  They  were  taught  to 
bear  hunger  and  pain  without  complaining,  and  grew 
up  brave  and  fearless,  obedient  and  respectful  to 
their  elders.  In  Sparta  there  were  two  distinct  races 
— the  true  Spartans,  who  were  few  in  number,  and 
the  original  inhabitants  whom  the  Spartans  had  con- 
quered. They  made  these  conquered  people  work  on 
their  land  as  slaves,  or  serfs.  They  were  called 
Helots. 

Athens  lay  north  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  Her 
people  were  intelligent,  and  thought  much  more  of 
learning  than  the  Spartans  did.  The  Athenians  in 
course  of  time  became  very  famous  for  their  wonderful 
literature  and  art,  as  well  as  for  the  temples  which 
they  built  to  their  gods.  The  Athenians  were  for  a 
time  ruled  by  kings,  but  about  500  e.g.  their  king  had 
behaved  so  cruelly  and  oppressively  that  they  rebelled 
against  him,  drove  him  away,  and  set  up  a  democracy 
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instead.  The  Athenian  king,  when  he  was  driven  out, 

went   to  Darius,   King   of   Persia,  and  asked   him   for 
help. 


§  3.  Invasion  of  Greece.     Marathon,  490  b.c. 

Darius  was  well  pleased  to  help  him,  for  he  owed  the 
Athenians  a  grudge.  A  few  years  before  this  time 
the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  which  were  subject  to 
Persia,  had  rebelled  against  him,  and  tried  to  regain 
their  independence.  The  Athenians  sent  them  money 
and  ships.  The  rebellion  did  not  succeed,  but  Darius 
was  determined  to  punish  Athens  for  daring  to  send 
help  to  his  revolted  subjects.  He  therefore  sent  to 
ask  for  water  and  earth  from  the  Athenians  as  tokens  of 
submission,  and  when  they  refused  this,  he  gathered 
together  an  army,  put  the  men  on  ships,  and  sent  them 
across  the  sea  to  attack  Athens. 

The  Persians  landed  on  the  Plain  of  Marathon,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Athens.  Meanwhile  the  Athenians 
sent  to  ask  help  from  Sparta  against  this  powerful 
invader.  The  Spartans  promised  help,  but  they  did  not 
send  it  until  too  late,  for  they  were  superstitious,  and 
they  believed  that  it  was  not  lucky  to  fight  until  the 
moon  was  full.  So  the  Athenians  had  to  march  out 
against  the  Persians  with  only  the  help  of  some  men 
from  Plati"ea,  a  little  town  near  Athens.  They  reached 
Marathon,  but  their  generals  could  not  at  first  agree  as  to 
what  should  be  donft.  One  party  thought  they  were  too 
few  to  fight,  the  other,  led  by  an  Athenian  called  Miltiades, 
wished  to  fight  at  once.  He  said  that  if  they  did  so  their 
men  would  not  have  time  to  see  the  numbers  of  the 
Persians  and  so  get  frightened.  This  persuaded  most  of 
them,  and  under  Miltiades'  command  the  allied  Athenians 
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and  Plataeans  drew  up  their  men  in  a  long  line.  "  At  the 
word  of  command  they  advanced  at  a  run  against  the 
Persians.  The  Persians  thought  they  were  mad  when 
they  saw  how  few  in  number  the  enemy  was,  and  how 
fast  they  rushed  on.  The  battle  lasted  a  long  time,  but 
at  last  the  Persians  fled  to  their  ships,  and  the  Greeks 
followed,  cutting  them  down  as  they  fled.  The  defeated 
Persians  sailed  away  towards  Athens,  hoping  to  reach 
the  city  before  the  army  could  get  there,  but  the  Athenians 
marched  with  all  speed  to  the  help  of  their  city,  and  were 
there  first.  The  Persians,  finding  this  to  be  the  case, 
sailed  away  for  Asia. 

"  Thus  the  Athenians  under  Miltiades  defeated  the 
Persians  and  won  for  themselves  much  fame.  They 
were  the  first  of  the  Greeks  to  venture  to  fight  the 
Persians,  whose  very  name  until  that  time  had  been  a 
terror  to  the  Greeks.  But  now  they  showed  the  world 
that  the  Persians  were  not  invincible  "  (Herodotus). 

§  4.  The  Persians  prepare  to  invade  Hellas  a 
Second  Time. 

Darius  was  very  angry  when  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
Marathon  reached  him.  He  determined  to  collect  a 
larger  army  than  ever  and  to  reduce  Athens  to  slavery. 
He  sent  messengers  to  all  the  cities  in  his  realm  ordering 
them  to  send  him  men,  or  horses,  or  corn,  or  waggons,  or 
ships,  and  so  on,  for  his  new  war.  But  before  his  prepar- 
ations were  finished  he  died,  and  his  son  Xerxes  succeeded 
him. 

Xerxes  was  at  first  not  very  eager  to  make  war  against 
Greece,  but  Mardonius,  one  of  his  generals,  who  secretly 
wished  to  be  Satrap  of  Greece,  kept  on  telling  him  how 
greatly  the  Athenians   deserved  punishment.     He  also 
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told  the  king  that  Greece  was  so  beautiful  and  fertile 
that  no  one  save  the  king  was  worthy  to  possess  it.  So 
at  last  Xerxes  was  persuaded  to  hegin  the  war.  He 
was  four  full  years  collecting  his  host  and  making  all 
needful  preparations,  and  he  ordered  a  bridge  to  be  built 
across  the  Hellespont,  the  narrow  sea  between  Europe 
and  Asia,  that  his  soldiers  might  not  l)e  delayed  by 
embarking  and  disembarking  from  ships. 

When  all  was  prepared,  the  host  marched  out  from 
Sardis  in  the  following  order  :  "  First  went  the  baggage 
bearers,  and  beasts  of  burden,  and  then  a  vast  crowd 
of  many  nations  mingled  together.  After  these  troops 
an  empty  space  was  left,  to  separate  Ijetween  them  and 
the  king.  In  front  of  the  king  went  first  a  thousand 
horsemen,  picked  men  of  the  Persian  nation,"  then  the 
ten  sacred  horses,  and  after  these  came  Xerxes  himself 
riding  in  a  chariot.  Behind  him  came  more  Persian 
horse  and  foot,  and  after  another  space  the  rest  of 
the  army  followed  in  a  confused  crowd.  The  crossing  of 
the  bridge  by  this  great  host  is  said  to  have  occupied 
seven  days  and  seven  nights  without  rest  or  pause.  As 
soon  as  Xerxes  had  reached  the  European  side,  he  began 
his  march  towards  Greece.  He  compelled  all  the  people 
through  whose  lands  he  passed  to  submit  to  him  and  to 
join  his  army,  so  that  it  grew  ever  bigger  and  bigger. 

The  Greeks  were  in  great  fear  and  dismay,  for  the 
expedition  of  the  Persian  king,  though  it  was  in  name 
directed  against  Athens,  threatened  really  the  whole  of 
Greece.  The  Athenians  sent  to  Delphi  to  ask  the  god 
Apollo  what  they  were  to  do.  The  answer  the  priestess 
of  the  shrine  gave  them  was  this :  "  Safe  shall  the 
wooden  wall  continue  for  thee  and  thy  children."  No 
one  could  make  out  what  this  answer  meant.  Some  of 
the  old  men  thought  that  the  god  meant  that  the  citadel 
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would  escape,  for  it  had  formerly  been  defended  by  a 
palisade.  Others  said  that  the  fleet  was  meant,  and 
that  they  ought  to  get  ready  their  ships  at  once.  This 
view  was  strongly  maintained  by  an  Athenian  named 
Themistocles.  He  now  persuaded  them  to  await  the 
Persians  on  board  their  ships,  and  with  such  Greeks  as 
chose  to  join  them  give  battle  to  the  invaders. 

Meantime,  the  Greeks  for  once  united  against  their 
common  foe.  They  met  together  in  a  great  council  to 
discuss  what  should  be  done,  and  among  other  things 
they  resolved  to  defend  the  Pass  of  Thermopylae,  through 
which  Xerxes  must  march  in  order  to  enter  Greece. 
This  pass  was  a  very  narrow  road,  shut  in  on  one  side 
by  a  lofty  hill  impossible  to  climb,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  sea  and  marshes.  There  were  hot  salt  springs  there? 
whence  the  place  had  its  name  (Hot  Gates).  A  wall 
had  formerly  been  built  across  the  road  ;  this  had  fallen 
into  rums,  but  it  was  determined  to  rebuild  it,  and  there 
make  the  first  stand  against  the  Persians.  Accordingly, 
a  small  force  was  sent  thither  under  the  command  of 
Leonidas,  King  of  Sparta.  It  consisted  of  300  of  the 
best  Spartan  soldiers,  together  with  a  certain  number  of 
allies  from  other  cities  of  Greece. 


§  5.  Defence  of  THEE:\roPYL-i:. 

The  Persian  host  slowly  advanced  to  the  place  where 
the  Greeks  awaited  its  coming.  The  fleet  which  sailed 
along  the  coast  to  accompany  the  army  here  met  with 
a  violent  storm,  which  did  some  damage,  but  the 
land  force  marched  as  far  as  Thermopylae  without 
mischance.  When  Xerxes  arrived  he  sent  a  spy  to  see 
what  the  Greeks  were  doing.  The  spy  caught  sight  of 
some  Spartans  who  were  guarding  the  rampart,  and  saw, 
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to  his  surprise,  that  they  were  combing  their  long  hair. 
When  Xerxes  heard  of  this  he  laughed,  but  a  Spartan 
refugee  in  his  camp  told  him  that  it  was  a  sign  that  the 
Spartans  meant  to  fight  to  the  death,  for  it  was  their 
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custom  to  dress  their  hair  when  about  to  hazard  their 
lives. 

Xerxes  let  four  days  pass  without  beginning  the  attack, 
for  he  expected  that  the  Greeks  would  run  away.  On 
the  fifth  day,  however,  finding  that  they  did  not  retreat. 
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be  ordered  a  detachment  of  his  soldiers  to  take  them 
alive  and  bring  them  into  his  presence.  The  Persians 
obeyed,  but  found  it  no  easy  task.  The  picked  soldiers 
of  the  king  fell  in  numbers,  and  though  they  returned 
to  the  attack  again  and  again  they  were  beaten  off  with 
heavy  losses,  for  they  were  fighting  in  a  narrow  place, 
where  their  numbers  were  of  little  use.  Next  day  they 
attacked  again,  but  with  no  better  success. 

While  the  king  was  in  doubt  what  to  do  in  this 
emergency,  there  came  to  him  a  man  named  Ephialtes, 
who  offered  to  show  him  a  path  over  the  mountains  to 
Thermopylae.  Xerxes,  hearing  this,  immediately  sent 
off  some -troops,  which  started  in  the  evening  under  the 
guidance  of  Ephialtes.  They  marched  all  night,  and 
when  morning  appeared  they  were  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain.  Some  allies  of  the  Greeks,  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood, were  guarding  the  path  here,  for  it  led  into 
their  own  country,  and  they  had,  of  their  own  freewill, 
promised  Leonidas  to  remain  there.  When  these  men 
saw  the  Persians,  they  fled  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  thinking  that  they  had  come  on  purpose  to 
attack  them.  But  the  Persians,  seeing  the  way  was 
clear,  took  no  notice  of  them,  but  marched  down  the 
mountain  as  quicklj'  as  they  could. 

By  this  time  the  news  that  the  Persians  were  crossing 
the  mountains  had  been  brought  to  the  Greeks.  They 
held  a  consultation.  Some  were  for  retreating  while 
there  was  time,  others  thought  it  would  be  cowardly  to 
do  this.  So  when  the  meeting  broke  up  some  went 
home  to  their  cities,  but  Leonidas  and  his  300  Spartans 
thought  they  could  not  honourably  desert  the  post  they 
had  been  sent  specially  to  defend,  so  they  remained 
behind. 

At  midday  the  Persian  attack  began  from  both  sides. 
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The  Greeks  advanced  to  meet  them,  for  they  were 
desperate  and  quite  regardless  of  their  lives,  seeing  that 
death  ■^as  certain.  Numbers  of  the  Persians  fell,  but 
more  and  more  came  on.  The  Greeks  fought  first  with 
spears,  and,  when  these  were  broken,  with  swords.  They 
were  driven  back  to  a  little  hill  in  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  defile,  and  here  they  fought  until  every  man  had 
fallen. 

In  later  years  the  Greeks  raised  a  monument  to  those 
Spartans  who  had  fallen  at  Thermopylae.  On  it  was 
inscribed  :  "  Stranger,  go  tell  the  Lacedtiemonians  that 
we  lie  here  obedient  to  their  commands." 

^  6.  Xeexes  marches  on  Athens. 

The  way  to  Athens  was  now  open  to  Xerxes,  and  he 
marched  on  with  his  great  host.  The  terror-struck 
Athenians  hardly  knew  what  to  do.  The  Peloponnesians 
began  to  fortify  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  thus  cutting  off 
Athens  from  communication  with  the  Peloponnesus. 
The  Athenian  rulers  issued  an  order  that  every  man 
should  save  his  family  as  best  he  could.  The  whole 
fleet  of  the  Greeks  had  by  now  put  into  the  Bay  of 
Salamis,  and  the  Athenians  made  use  of  the  ships  to 
carry  their  goods  and  families  to  the  Island  of  Salamis 
and  the  adjacent  coasts. 

Meanwhile  the  leaders  of  the  fleet  held  a  council  to 
consider  what  was  to  be  done,  and  where  they  might, 
with  best  advantage,  meet  the  Persians  at  sea.  While 
they  were  debating  an  Athenian  arrived  with  the  news 
that  the  Persians  had  entered  Attica,  and  were  laying  it 
waste.  Only  a  few  Athenians  now  remained  in  the  city 
of  Athens  itself.  These  were  Athenians  who  thought 
that  the  citadel  was  the  "  wooden  wall  "  which  was  to 
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be  their  refuge.  They  had  fortified  it  with  planks  and 
stakes,  but  the  Persians  took  it  with  little  trouble, 
pillaged  the  temple  and  burnt  it  to  the  ground. 

When  the  Greeks  saw  the  city  of  Athens  in  flames 
they  were  thrown  into  a  great  state  of  alarm.  Some  of 
them  rushed  to  their  ships.  Those  who  remained  at  the 
council  decided  that  it  was  useless  to  remain  longer  at 
Salamis,  and  that  they  had  better  sail  away  farther  to 
the  south,  and  there  await  the  Persians.  Themistocles, 
the  leader  of  the  Athenians,  was  sad  at  heart  on  hearing 
this  decision,  for  he  knew  that  if  the  Greeks  did  that, 
each  commander  would  betake  himself  to  his  own  city 
to  protect  it,  and  so  the  fleet  would  be  broken  up. 
So  he  went  to  a  Spartan  who  was  admiral  of  the  whole 
fleet,  and  persuaded  him  to  call  the  council  together  again. 

When  the  council  was  again  assembled,  Themistocles 
tried  to  persuade  the  chiefs  that  it  would  be  wiser  to 
remain  at  Salamis  and  meet  the  Persian  fleet  there. 
But  so  great  was  the  dread  of  the  Persians  that  he  would 
not  have  succeeded  in  persuading  them  had  he  not 
threatened,  that  if  they  did  not  follow  his  advice,  he 
would  make  all  the  Athenians  take  their  families  on 
board  their  ships,  and  sail  away  to  Italy,  where  they 
would  settle  and  leave  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  to  their 
fate.  This  made  the  chiefs  give  in,  for  they  knew  that 
the  Athenian  fleet  was  so  much  larger  than  any  other 
that  without  it  they  would  have  little  chance  of  defeat- 
ing the  Persians  ;  so  they  made  preparations  for  fighting, 
though  with  a  bad  grace. 

§  7.  The  Battle  of  Salamis. 

The  Persians  too  were  preparing  to  fight.  Xerxes 
determined  to  watch  the  fight  from  the  land,  so  that  his 
men  might  be  incited  by  his  presence  to  greater  deeds  of 
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valour.  By  the  time  all  was  ready  there  was  not  light 
enough  to  fight.  Panic  had  again  seized  the  Greeks. 
They  called  a  third  council  and  declared  that  they  would 
not  stay  shut  up  in  Salamis  while  the  Persians  were 
ravaging  their  land.  Thereupon  Themistocles  went 
secretly  out  of  the  council  and  sent  a  man  to  the  camp 
of  the  Persians  to  tell  Xerxes  that  the  Greeks  were 
preparing  to  fly,  and  that  if  he  attacked  at  once  he 
would  have  a  glorious  opportunity  of  overcoming  them  ; 
for  they  were  more  likely  to  fight  each  other  than  to 
oppose  him. 

Xerxes,  when  he  received  this  message,  ordered  the 
Persians  to  get  their  ships  in  readiness  for  sailing. 
This  they  did,  drawing  in  a  semicircle  towards  Salamis. 

The  Greeks  were  still  disputing  about  what  they  were 
to  do  when  the  news  was  brought  that  the  Persians  were 
surrounding  them  on  all  sides.  So  now  they  were 
obliged  to  fight.  As  soon  as  the  Greek  ships  appeared 
the  Persians  attacked.  The  Greeks,  in  fear,  at  first 
began  to  back,  but  the  breeze  and  the  tide  carried  on 
one  Athenian  ship,  so  that  it  became  entangled  with  a 
Phoenician  vessel  in  Xerxes'  fleet.  Other  ships  then 
came  to  the  rescue  on  both  sides,  and  so  the  battle 
became  general. 

The  Greeks  were  better  seamen  than  the  Persians ; 
moreover,  the  Persians  were  crowded  together,  and  they 
collided  with  each  other  and  broke  their  oar-blades. 
After  some  time  of  fighting,  the  Persian  fleet  was 
driven  back,  and  became  unmanageable.  Some  of  the 
ships  were  driven  on  shore,  some  were  run  down 
and  sunk,  some  were  taken  by  the  Athenians.  A 
few  escaped.  Thus  was  the  battle  won  by  the  Greeks, 
and  the  great  danger  from  the  Persian  invasion  was  at 
an  end. 
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§   8,  Flight  of  Xerxes. 

Xerxes,  when  he  saw  the  defeat  he  had  suffered,  was 
thrown  into  a  great  state  of  alarm,  and  was  persuaded 
by  his  general  Mardonius  to  return  to  Persia  as  quickly 
as  he  could.  Accordingly,  leaving  behind  the  best  of 
his  troops,  he  himself  set  out  for  Persia.  He  travelled 
night  and  day,  and  arrived  in  safety  in  his  own  dominions, 
but  the  soldiers  who  followed  him  suffered  great  hard- 
ships, and  many  of  them  died  of  starvation  on  the  way. 

Those  who  stayed  behind  were  defeated  by  the  Greeks 
in  the  following  spring,  and  after  that  the  Persians  left 
Hellas  for  ever. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  ATHENIANS  AND  THE  SPARTANS  -THE 
SPARTANS  AND  THE  THEBANS 

§  1.  Greece  after  the  Persian  Invasion. 

After  the  Persian  Invasion  the  Athenians  became  the 
leading  people  in  Greece.  Athens  had  already  a  large 
navy,  and  the  other  cities  of  Greece,  thinking  it  would 
be  tiresome  to  build  ships  themselves,  gave  her  money 
to  help  her  to  keep  up  a  still  larger  navy  to  protect  the 
whole  country  against  any  foreign  invader  that  might 
again  appear.  Their  great  men  spent  the  money  thus 
gained  in  making  beautiful  buildings  to  adorn  their  city. 
Pericles  was  the  most  famous  of  their  statesmen  at  this 
time.  He  built  a  beautiful  temple  for  the  patron  god- 
dess of  Athens,  Athene  Parthenos  —  i.e.,  Athena  the 
Maiden.  It  was  called  the  Parthenon,  and  it  was  so 
beautiful  that  even  now,  though  it  is  in  ruins,  it  remains 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  in  the  world.  Much 
of  the  sculpture  which  once  decorated  this  temple  is  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  It  was  designed  by  a  great 
sculptor  named  Pheidias,  who  also  made  a  huge  gold 
and  ivory  statue  of  Athene  to  stand  within  the  temple 
itself. 

§  2.  Athens  and  Sparta  Quarrel. 

Some   of   the   Greek    cities,    when    they   found   that 
Athens  was  growing  so  great  and  rich,  were  jealous. 

15 
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Others  were  offended  because  they  thought  that  she  was 
trying  to  make  herself  the  ruhng  State  in  Greece,  and 
take  from  them  their  independence.  Sparta  put  herself 
at  the  head  of  these  discontented  cities,  and  very  soon 
war  broke  out  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  Athens  had 
the  finest  navy  and  Sparta  the  best  army  in  Greece,  so 
that  Sparta  had  the  victory  by  land  and  Athens  by  sea. 
In  the  first  year  of  the  war  Sparta  sent  an  army  to  lay 
waste  the  country  of  Attica,  so  Pericles  made  all  the 
people  who  lived  outside  Athens  come  within  the  city,  and 
he  made  them  settle  within  the  "  Long  Walls."  These 
were  walls  that  had  been  built  by  Themistocles.  They 
ran  down  from  Athens  to  the  sea,  and  enclosed  a  large 
expanse  of  land, 

§  3.  The  Plague  at  Athens. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  war  a  terrible  misfortune 
befell  Athens.  A  dreadful  plague  broke  out,  of  which 
many  hundreds  of  the  people  died.  It  was  caused  by 
the  overcrowding  of  the  city,  and  the  consequent  un- 
sanitary conditions.  It  spread  quickly,  and  even  in  the 
expeditions  the  Athenians  sent  out  by  sea,  men  kept 
dying  of  the  plague.  The  Athenians  began  to  find  fault 
with  Pericles,  saying  that  he  was  the  cause  of  their  mis- 
fortunes, and  they  even  for  a  time  turned  him  out  of  his  ' 
office  as  head  of  the  State.  But  they  soon  elected  him 
again,  for  they  understood  that  he  was  really  the  best 
man  to  lead  them  in  their  distress.  But  Pericles  was 
not  destined  to  rule  the  Athenians  long  after  this.  His 
children  had  died  of  the  plague,  and  that,  together  with 
the  troubles  he  had  to  face,  broke  down  his  health,  so  that 
shortly  after  he  died.  His  death  was  a  great  loss  to  Athens, 
for  she  had  now  no  great  statesman  to  guide  her. 
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§  4.  The  Sicilian  Expedition. 

The  war  went  on  for  a  great  many  years  after  the 
death  of  Pericles.  Sometimes  Athens  was  victorious, 
sometimes  Sparta.  At  last  some  Greeks  from  Sicily, 
who  wished  to  be  revenged  on  a  town  with  which  they 
were  at  war,  came  to  Athens  to  ask  for  help.  The 
Athenians  were  persuaded  to  listen  to  them  by  a  young 
man,  named  Alcibiades,  who  was  at  this  time  taking  a 
prominent  part  in  public  life.  Alcibiades  was  a  relative 
of  Pericles,  and  was  ambitious  of  becoming  as  great  a 
man  as  the  latter  had  been.  He  was  a  favourite  of  the 
people,  for  he  was  high-spirited,  gay,  and  generous.  He 
now  conceived  the  idea  of  conquering  the  whole  of  Sicily 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  constant  quarrels  arising  be- 
tween the  different  cities  on  that  island.  He  therefore 
persuaded  the  Athenians  to  attack  Sicily,  and  pointed 
out  that  in  order  to  make  success  certain  a  very  large 
expedition  must  be  sent.  The  Athenians  made  a  great 
effort,  and  sent  off'  a  large  fleet  with  a  large  army  on 
board.  When  all  was  ready  all  the  people  of  Athens 
went  down  to  the  sea  to  see  the  fleet  set  sail.  Crowd 
and  soldiers  alike  then  joined  in  a  prayer  to  the  gods,  in 
libations,  and  in  the  singing  of  a  hymn.  Then  the  fleet 
put  out  to  sea,  the  ships  racing  each  other  until  evening 
came  on.  Thus  gaily  sailed  away  the  expedition  which 
was  fated  never  to  see  Athens  again. 

It  reached  Sicily  without  adventure,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  three  generals,  of  whom  Alcibiades  was  one. 
On  arriving  at  the  island  a  consultation  was  held  to 
decide  what  was  the  best  course  to  take.  After  much 
discussion  it  was  resolved  to  attack  Syracuse.  But  just 
at  this  time  the  State  Galley  arrived  from  Athens, 
bringing  a  message  to  say  that  Alcibiades  was  to  return 
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without  delay.  The  reason  for  this  sudden  recall  was 
this.  It  was  the  custom  in  Athens  to  set  up  images  of 
the  god  Hermes  at  the  street  corners,  and  before  the 
doors  of  the  houses.  These  images  were  held  very 
sacred,  and  all  Athens  had  been  horrified  when,  just 
before  the  fleet  sailed,  it  was  discovered  that  the  images 
had  been  damaged  during  the  night.  No  one  knew  who 
had  done  the  impious  deed,  but  it  was  known  that 
Alcibiades  was  not  a  very  devout  worshipper  of  the  gods, 
and  so  he  was  accused  of  having  some  part  in  this  act. 
However,  nothing  was  proved  against  him,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  sail.  But  after  his  departure  his  enemies 
called  so  loudly  for  his  punishment  that  he  was  sent  for 
to  come  back  to  Athens  and  stand  his  trial  there. 

Alcibiades  left  the  fleet,  as  he  was  commanded,  but 
instead  of  going  to  Athens,  he  fled  secretly  for  refuge  to 
Sparta,  for  he  was  afraid  that  he  would  not  have  a  fair 
trial  at  Athens,  and  that  he  might  be  condemned. 

The  fleet,  without  Alcibiades,  sailed  on  and  laid  siege 
to  Syracuse.  The  Athenians  began  to  build  a  wall  to 
shut  in  the  Syracusans,  and  at  first  won  some  successes 
against  them.  But  in  a  skirmish  they  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  a  second  of  the  generals  who  commanded  their 
forces.  The  third,  the  only  one  now  left,  was  an  old 
man,  who  was  enfeebled  by  sickness,  and  had  not  the 
energy  to  carry  out  the  Athenian  plans  vigorously.  So 
days  and  months  slipped  away,  and  no  progress  was 
made  with  the  siege.  The  Athenian  ships  rotted  in  the 
harbour,  and  the  men  began  to  sicken  and  die  of  the 
fever  they  caught  in  the  marshes  where  they  lay 
encamped. 

Meanwhile  the  Syracusans  had  sent  for  help  to  Corinth 
and  Sparta.  Corinth  sent  help  willingly.  Sparta  was 
less  willing,  but  Alcibiades,  in  revenge  for  the  way  the 
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Athenians  had  treated  him,  did  his  best  to  persuade  her 
to  do  so,  and  at  last  she  yielded.  So  a  large  fleet  went 
to  the  aid  of  Syracuse.  The  Athenians  sent  more  men 
and  soldiers  to  the  help  of  their  general.  But  soon 
after  they  had  arrived  the  Syracusans,  together  with 
their  new  allies,  made  a  barrier  across  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour  and  so  shut  the  Athenians  in,  in  their  turn. 
The  only  chance  of  escape  was  to  burst  through  this 
barrier.  The  generals  tried  to  do  this,  but  their  men 
were  disheartened  and  dispirited,  and  the  attempt 
failed.  Nor  were  they  to  be  persuaded  into  making 
a  second  attempt.  So  it  was  resolved  to  try  to  march 
overland  to  a  friendly  city,  and  there  take  ship  for 
x\thens. 

But  the  roads  were  bad,  the  Syracusans,  now  rejoicing 
at  their  good  success,  found  out  what  their  foes  intended 
to  do,  and  going  on  before  them  they  broke  down  all  the 
bridges  over  the  rivers,  and  posted  soldiers  in  ambush 
along  the  path  that  the  downhearted  Athenians  must 
follow.  So  they  were  soon  surrounded  on  all  sides,  cut 
down,  and  slain  or  taken  prisoners.  Their  generals 
were  taken  and  put  to  death.  The  common  soldiers 
were  made  slaves,  and  many  of  them  sent  to  work  in  the 
mines.  "  Thus  ended  the  greatest  adventure  that  the 
Athenians  entered  into  during  the  war  ;  they  suffered  no 
common  defeat,  but  were  absolutely  annihilated — land 
army,  fleet,  and  all — and  of  many  thousands  only  a 
handful  returned  home"  (Thucydides). 

§  5.  Sparta  the  Chief  Power  in  Greece. 

After  this  great  disaster,  the  Athenians  had  no  longer 
any  chance  of  holding  out  against  Sparta.  They  struggled 
bravely,  it  is  true,  for  several  years,  but  the  struggle  was 
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a  hopeless  one,  for  all  the  important  cities  of  Greece  were 
opposed  to  them,  and  they  had  now  neither  ships  nor 
money  with  which  to  withstand  their  enemies.  So  the 
Spartans  defeated  them,  and  soon  were  able  to  enter 
Athens  as  conquerors.  Corinth  and  Thebes  wanted  to 
destroy  the  whole  city,  but  the  Spartans,  more  merciful, 
said  that  a  city  which  had  rendered  such  services  to 
Greece  ought  not  to  be  destroyed,  and  it  was  decided  that 
Athens  should  only  pull  down  the  "Long  Walls."  This 
was  done,  and  Sparta  became  the  most  powerful  city  in 
Hellas. 

§  6.  The  Overthrow  of  Sparta. 

The  Greek  cities  had  not  liked  the  supremacy  of 
Athens,  but  thev  liked  that  of  Sparta  still  less,  for  the 
Spartans  were  harsh,  and  often  treated  the  people  over 
whom  they  claimed  rights  of  government  very  unjustly. 
For  some  time,  however,  the  Greeks  were  obliged  to  sub- 
mit, for  the  Spartan  army  was  too  strong  for  them.  At 
last  the  city  of  Thebes  ventured  to  rebel 

The  Spartans  had  treacherously  seized  the  citadel  of 
Thebes,  and  kept  a  garrison  of  soldiers  there.  The 
Thebans  endured  this  wrong  for  three  years,  but  at  the 
end  of  that  time  some  bold  and  patriotic  citizens  con- 
spired against  the  chief  supporters  of  the  Spartans, 
assassinated  them,  and  led  the  citizens  in  a  successful 
revolt  against  their  oppressors.  The  government  of 
their  city  was  now  taken  in  hand  by  a  certam  man 
named  Epaminondas.  He  was  of  good  birth,  though 
not  rich,  and  in  character  he  was  grave  and  kind,  a  lover 
of  truth  and  justice,  and  a  man  of  the  highest  honour. 
This  man  now,  together  with  his  great  friend  Pelopidas, 
who  had  headed  the  conspirators,  led  out  the  Theban 
army  to  fight  the  Spartans.     The  Thebans  were  alarmed 
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at  the  prospect  of  fighting  the  famous  Spartan  warriors, 
but  Epaminondas  arranged  his  army  with  great  skill. 
Instead  of  spreading  his  men  out  in  one  long  line,  as 
had  been  the  custom  of  the  Greeks  before  his  time, 
he  arranged  them  in  a  column  fiftj'  men  deep.  The 
Spartans  drew  up  in  the  usual  order,  only  eight  or  twelve 
deep.  When  the  Thebans  attacked,  though  the  Spartans 
fought  bravely  and  stoutly,  they  could  not  long  withstand 
the  pressure  of  the  Theban  column.  The  Thebans  burst 
through  their  lines  and  won  the  day.  This  Ijattle,  fought 
at  Leuctra,  shook  the  faith  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Spartan 
invincibility,  and  put  an  end  to  the  supremacy  of  that 
city  in  Greece,  371  b.c. 

Epaminondas  ruled  Thebes  for  nine  years  after  this 
battle ;  he  spent  a  good  deal  of  the  time  in  fighting,  and 
in  trying  to  restore  cities  which  Sparta  had  reduced  to 
slavery.  In  S6'2  b.c  the  Spartans  raised  another  arm}-  to 
fight  against  him.  They  were  joined  by  other  Greek 
States,  who  were  inclined  to  look  with  jealousy  on  the 
growing  power  of  Thebes.  Another  great  battle  was 
fought,  in  which  once  more  the  Theban  column  gave 
the  victory  to  Epaminondas,  but  in  the  fight  the  great 
general  was  mortally  wounded. 


CHAPTER  III 
THE  RISE  OF  MACEDONIA 

v^   1.  Macedonia. 

While  these  things  were  happening  in  Hellas  itself,  a  new 
kingdom  was  growing  up  in  the  country  lying  to  the 
north-east  of  Greece.  This  country  was  called  Macedonia. 
Its  people  were  looked  down  on  as  barbarians  by  the  true 
Hellenes,  but  they  spoke  a  dialect  of  Greek,  and  their 
kings  tried  to  becorue  as  like  Greeks  as  possible. 

Very  soon  after  Sparta  had  been  overthrown  by  the 
Thebans  362  b.c,  a  king  called  Philip  began  to  rule  over 
Macedonia.  He  was  both  clever  and  ambitious,  and  he 
was  not  content  to  rule  over  the  rough  mountaineers  of 
Macedonia.  He  saw  that  he  might  use  their  courage 
and  hardiness  to  help  his  own  ambitions.  So  he  trained 
them  carefully  until  they  became  excellent  soldiers,  and 
further,  seeing  what  a  good  idea  of  Epaminondas's  it 
had  been  to  arrange  his  men  in  deep  columns,  he,  too, 
trained  his  soldiers  to  fight  in  this  manner,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  armed  them  with  very  long  pikes.  Philip's 
arrangement  of  his  army  became  famous  as  the  Mace- 
donian phalanx.  Having  this  splendid  army,  Philip 
looked  al)out  for  an  opportunity  of  using  his  soldiers. 
The  quarrels  of  the  Greek  cities  with  one  another  soon 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  interfere,  and  under  the 
pretext  of  helping  one  side  or  the  other,  he  gradually 
made  himself  master  of  all  Hellas. 
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§  2.  Athens  and  Macedonia. 

He  had  the  greatest  trouble  with  Athens,  for  there 
lived  at  this  time  a  great  Athenian  orator  called  Demos- 
thenes. This  man  spoke  so  well  that  he  could  persuade 
those  who  heard  him  to  do  his  will.  "When  Demosthenes 
saw  how  Philip  was  enslaving  Greece  he  began  to  speak 
to  the  Athenians,  trying  to  make  them  remember  how 
they  had  been  foremost  in  opposing  the  Persians,  hoping 
thus  to  rouse  them  to  fight  against  Philip.  But  in 
spite  of  his  eloquence  he  did  not  succeed  very  well,  for 
the  Athenians  had  lost  their  old  spirit  of  independence, 
and  had  grown  to  love  money  more  than  liberty.  So 
Philip  was  able  to  bribe  some  of  them  to  come  over  to  his 
side,  and  finally  Athens  too  fell  under  the  control  of  the 
Macedonians. 

§  3.  Alexandek  the  Great. 

On  the  death  of  Philip,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Alexander.  He  was  only  twenty  years  of  age,  very  hand- 
some, with  a  quick,  bright  eye,  and  a  fair  complexion 
tinged  with  red.  He  loved  learning,  and  read  much. 
His  favourite  book  was  the  "Iliad"  of  Homer,  and  he 
always  used  to  have  a  copy  of  it  under  his  pillow.  His 
tutor  was  a  famous  Greek  philosopher  named  Aristotle. 

When  Alexander  became  king,  the  many  cities  which 
Philip  had  made  subject  to  himself  thought  that  they 
would  be  able  to  throw  off  the  rule  of  so  young  a  man,  so 
they  revolted.  Chief  of  these  revolted  cities  were  Thebes 
and  Athens.  When  Alexander  heard  that  this  had 
happened  he  resolved  to  show  that  he  was  no  longer  a 
boy,  and  he  immediately  advanced  through  the  Pass  of 
Thermopylae.  He  took  Thebes,  plundered  the  cit}',  and 
levelled  it  to  the  ground,  but  Athens  he  spared  because 
of  its  fame  and  beauty. 
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§  4.  Invasion  of  Persia. 

After  these  troubles  were  settled  he  called  a  great 
meeting  of  the  Greeks  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and 
there  he  laid  before  the  assembled  Greeks  a  plan  which 
he  had  formed  of  marching  into  the  kingdom  of  the 
Persians  and  overthrowing  the  Persian  Empire,  as  once 
the  Persians  had  tried  to  overthrow  the  independence  of 
the  Greeks.  They  agreed  to  send  soldiers  with  him,  and 
he  was  chosen  captain-general.  Then,  when  his  army 
was  ready,  he  crossed  the  Hellespont  into  the  Persian 
Empire.  In  the  meantime  Darius  II.,  King  of  Persia,  had 
collected  a  great  army  to  oppose  him.  They  met  on  the 
banks  of  the  River  Granicus.  Many  of  Alexander's 
officers  were  afraid  when  they  saw  the  enemy  drawn  up 
on  the  opposite  bank,  but  the  king,  pretending  he  thought 
it  was  the  depth  of  the  river  they  feared,  himself  led  the 
way,  telling  them  to  fear  nothing,  since  they  had  already 
crossed  in  safety  the  wider  and  deeper  Hellespont.  He 
wore  a  white  plume  in  his  helmet  so  that  his  soldiers 
might  know  him  wherever  he  went.  The  battle  was  fierce 
and  long.  Alexander  was  nearly  killed  more  than  once. 
But  at  last  the  Persians  were  defeated,  and  the  Greeks 
took  a  large  amount  of  spoil — gold  and  silver  plate  and 
beautiful  garments  of  purple  and  scarlet.  Out  of  this 
Alexander  sent  a  large  present  to  his  mother. 

Then  he  marched  on,  conquering  the  country  as  he  went. 
But  Darius  gathered  together  a  new  army,  and  met  Alex- 
ander a  second  time  in  battle.  This  time  the  victory  was 
a  very  decisive  one.  Darius,  it  is  true,  escaped,  but  his 
wife  and  family  were  taken  captive.  The  conqueror 
treated  them  kindly  and  honourably. 

After  this  Alexander  had  some  rest.  He  spent  his 
leisure  days  in  this  manner.     As  soon  as  he  rose  in  the 
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morning  he  sacrificed  to  the  gods  ;  after  this  he  took  his 
morning  meal.  The  rest  of  the  day  he  spent  in  hunting, 
or  in  deciding  any  quarrels  which  had  arisen  among  his 
troops,  or  in  reading  and  writing.  If  he  had  been  out  hunt- 
ing during  the  day,  he  bathed  on  his  return,  and  in  the 
evening  had  a  supper,  to  which  he  invited  friends.  He 
was  very  attentive  to  his  guests  at  table,  and  exerted 
himself  that  they  might  be  served  equally  and  none  be 
neglected. 

§  5.  The  Foundation  of  Alexandria,  and  Final 
Overthrow  of  the  Persian  Empire. 

Alexander  next  marched  into  Egypt,  which  submitted 
to  him,  and  he  determined  to  build  there  a  great  city, 
which  was  to  be  called  after  his  own  name,  and  which 
was  to  be  peopled  with  Greeks.  He  found  a  good  situa- 
tion on  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  There  he 
built  the  city  of  Alexandria,  which  still  bears  the  name 
of  its  founder. 

After  returning  for  a  short  time  to  ^lacedonia,  Alex- 
ander set  out  once  more  to  fight  Darius.  The  king  had 
again  succeeded  in  gathering  together  a  large  army.  So 
large  was  it  that  when  Alexander's  men  saw  the  plain 
before  them  illumined  by  night  with  the  torches  of  the 
Persians,  and  when  they  heard  the  loud  noise  from  their 
camp  like  the  bellowing  of  an  immense  sea,  they  were 
astonished  and  frightened.  Some  of  them  went  to  Alex- 
ander and  advised  him  to  attack  the  enemy  by  night. 
But  Alexander  answered  proudly,  "  I  will  not  steal  a 
victory."  The  battle  took  place  on  an  open  plain  near 
to  the  ancient  Nineveh,  at  a  place  called  Gaugamela. 

Darius  was  again  defeated,  and  fled.  Alexander  was 
now  acknowledged  king  of  all  Asia.  He  hastened  after 
Darius,  who  had  fled  to  the  mountains.     His   soldiers 
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overtook  the  fallen  monarch  at  last,  but  found  him 
stretched  on  his  chariot  pierced  with  many  darts,  and 
near  to  death.  He  had  been  slain  by  his  chieftains  to 
save  themselves  from  the  wrath  of  Alexander.  Darius 
asked  for  a  drink  of  water,  and  said  to  the  Macedonian 
soldier  who  brought  it,  "  Friend,  this  fills  up  the  measure 
of  my  misfortunes,  to  think  I  am  not  able  to  reward  thee 
for  this  act  of  kindness."  Alexander  arrived  after  his 
death  and  ordered  that  the  body  should  have  all  the 
honours  of  a  royal  funeral,  and  sent  it  embalmed  to  the 
dead  man's  mother. 

§  6.  The  Last  Years  of  Alexander. 

Alexander  now  marched  on  again.  He  wished  to 
conquer  all  India,  and  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
borders  of  the  Indian  Empu-e,  where  he  defeated  an 
Indian  prince.  In  the  battle  the  king's  favourite  horse 
Bucephalus  was  killed.  Alexander  showed  great  sorrow, 
and  built  a  city  in  the  place  where  it  was  buried,  which 
he  called  after  the  animal's  name. 

And  now  the  Macedonians  refused  to  follow  their  king 
any  farther.  This  grieved  him  greatly,  for  he  had  formed 
a  plan  of  marching  as  far  as  the  Ganges.  He  was  very 
indignant,  too,  for  he  considered  it  in  the  light  of  a 
defeat.  However,  he  was  obliged  tojgive  way,  and  slowly 
began  his  return.  But  he  was  never  again  to  see 
his  native  land.  He  fell  sick  of  a  fever  on  his  way 
home.  The  soldiers  heard  that  he  was  very  ill,  and 
came  round  his  tent,  begging  to  be  allowed  to  say  good- 
bye. So  he  had  his  "couch  carried  out  into  the  open  air, 
and  then  his  soldiers  all  marched  past  him,  and  he 
waved  a  farewell  to  them  as  they^passed.  Soon  after  he 
died,  and  was  buried  in  the  country  of  the  Persians, 
323  B.C.    TAbridged  from  Plutarch's  "Life  of  Alexander.") 
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§  7.  The  Successors  of  Alexander. 

"When  Alexander  the  Great  died  he  was  ruler  of  MacQ- 
donia,  Greece,  Egypt  and  Asia  as  far  east  as  the  River 
Indus.  He  had  no  grown-up  son  to  succeed  to  his  great 
Empire,  so  his  generals  divided  it  up  among  them,  and 
set  up  several  independent  kingdoms.  None  of  these  was 
ever  to  become  so  great  as  Alexander's  had  been,  and  at 
no  very  distant  time  they  were  all,  including  Greece  itself, 
to  be  conquered  and  again  made  into  one  Empire 
by  a  new  power  that  was  growing  up  in  Italy — the  city  of 
Rome.  To  the  story  of  this  city  we  must  now  turn  our 
attention. 


CHAPTER  IV 
THE  ROMANS  AND  THE  CAKTHAGIXIAXS 

>^   1.  The  City  of  Eome, 

Italy,  like  Greece,  in  the  early  days  of  her  history, 
contained  many  city  States,  each  having  its  own  indepen- 
dent government.  But  while  in  Greece  no  one  city  was 
able  to  become  permanently  mistress  of  the  others, 
in  Italy  the  city  of  Eome  very  soon  absorbed  the  others, 
and  was  able  to  unite  the  whole  peninsula  under  her 
sway,  so  that  the  history  of  Eome  is  to  a  large  extent 
also  the  history  of  Italy. 

Eome  was  built  on  seven  low  hills  near  the  banks  of 
the  Eiver  Tiber.  These  hills  rose  from  a  strip  of  lowland 
about  thirty  miles  wide,  lying  between  the  Apennine 
Mountains  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  river  is  a 
sort  of  natural  roadway  into  this  country,  and  Eome 
early  became  a  centre  of  commerce.  This  was  one 
reason  for  her  future  greatness ;  another  lay  in  the  fact 
that  the  Tiber  was  a  barrier  to  invaders  from  the  Xorth, 
and  Eome  became  a  fortress  city,  looked  on  as  guardian 
and  protector  of  the  other  cities  in  the  plain. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  which  we  know  anything, 
Eome  seems  to  have  been  ruled  by  kings.  The  Romans 
told  many  stories  of  these  kings,  and  of  the  founder 
of  their  city,  whom  they  said  was  called  Eomulus ; 
but   these  stories  were  only  legends,  and   of    the  real 
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history  of  the  kings  of  Rome  we  know  very  httle. 
However,  we  know  that  for  some  reason  or  other 
the  Romans  grew  tired  of  their  kings,  drove  them 
out,  and  set  up  a  repubHc  instead.  They  gave  the 
kingly  power  to  two  men  called  Consuls,  who  were 
to  hold  it  but  for  one  year,  and  were  elected  by  the 
landholders  of  the  city.  To  help  in  ruling  the  city  was  a 
great  council  called  the  Senate ;  for  many  years  only 
men  of  noble  birth  were  allowed  to  be  senators,  while 
from  among  them  were  chosen  all  the  higher  officers 
of  state,  including  the  consuls.  They  were  called 
Patricians,  while  the  rest  of  the  people  were  called 
Plebeians.  The  rich  Plebeians  at  last  began  to  wish  for 
the  privilege  of  sitting  in  the  Senate,  and  of  being  chosen 
as  consuls  and  helping  to  make  the  laws  by  which  they 
were  ruled.  There  were  fierce  quarrels  over  this  in 
Pvome,  but  finally  the  Patricians  gave  way,  and  the 
Plebeians  were  allowed  equal  rights  with  themselves. 
They  also  gained  the  right  of  electing  magistrates 
of  their  own  called  Trilmnes,  who  were  to  protect 
them  against  the  Patricians. 


§  2.  BuKNiNG  OF  Rome  by  the  Gauls. 

Just  as  these  quarrels  were  beginning  to  be  settled, 
a  great  disaster  befell  Piome.  There  suddenly  appeared 
in  Italy  from  the  unknown  lands  beyond  the  Alps 
a  great  horde  of  tall,  fierce,  warlike  barbarians,  whom  the 
Romans  called  the  Gauls.  They  roved  over  Italy 
plundering  and  burning  until  they  approached  Piome 
itself.  The  Romans  went  forth  to  meet  them,  but  they 
had  never  met  such  enemies  before,  and  their  fierceness 
and  wild  appearance  filled  them  with  terror.      In  the 
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battles  which  took   place   between  the  Gauls  and   the 
Romans,  the  latter  were  defeated. 

According  to  the  legend  which  the  Romans  afterwards 
told,  the  Gauls  entered  the  city  of  Rome,  which  had  been 
deserted  b}^  the  citizens,  slew  the  old  senators  who 
refused  to  leave  their  posts,  and  burnt  the  city  to  the 
ground.  A  band  of  brave  young  Romans  had  deter- 
mined to  stay  and  defend  the  Capitol,  one  of  the 
seven  hills  on  which  Rome  was  built.  It  was  steep  and 
precipitous  and  strongly  fortified,  and  the  Gauls  could 
not  take  it.  At  last  they  discovered  a  very  narrow  steep 
path  up  the  hill,  and  they  resolved  to  try  to  surprise 
the  Romans  at  night,  and  so  capture  the  fortress.  In 
the  darkness  they  mounted  one  by  one.  The  Romans 
were  asleep,  but  in  a  temple  near  the  clifif  were  some  geese, 
who  set  up  a  loud  cackling  when  they  heard  the  Gauls. 
The  noise  woke  the  Romans ;  they  rushed  to  the  cliff 
just  in  time,  and  so  were  able  to  save  the  garrison. 

Such  is  the  story  the  Roman  historians  told  later, 
though  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  legend.  The  Gauls  went 
away  from  Italy  as  suddenly  as  they  had  come.  They 
took  with  them  much  plunder,  and  we  hear  of  them 
later  as  invading  Greece,  and  even  Asia,  where  some 
of  them  settled,  and  gave  the  name  of  Galatia  to  the 
country  they  settled  in. 

§  3.  Rome  becomes  Misteess  of  all  Italy. 

The  Romans,  after  the  Gauls  had  gone,  soon  rebuilt 
their  ruined  city.  For  many  years  they  were  not 
troubled  by  outside  foes,  and  the  city  grew  wealthy.  It 
became  a  great  centre  for  trade,  and  was  soon  far  larger 
and  more  powerful  than  the  other  cities  of  Italy.  Then 
Rome  began  to  subdue  the  States  around  her  ;  some  of 
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them,  especially  the  cities  in  the  South,  which  were 
originally  Greek  colonies,  fought  hard  for  their  liberty, 
and  even  called  in  the  help  of  one  of  the  Greek  kings, 
who  was  a  famous  general.  But  though  the  Romans 
were  sometimes  badly  defeated,  their  determination  and 
pluck  won  in  the  end,  and  they  at  last  found  themselves 
masters  of  the  whole  of  Italy. 

§  4.  The  City  of  Caethage. 

When  this  was  done,  they  had  time  to  look  around 
them,  and  see  what  the  other  nations  of  the  world  were 
doing.  They  found  that  a  city  on  the  north  coast  of 
Africa  had  become  so  powerful  and  wealthy  that  it  was 
a  formidable  rival  to  Rome.  This  town  was  called 
Carthage.  It  had  been  founded  by  some  Phoenicians, 
who  came  at  first  from  the  coast  of  Palestine,  and 
who  were  related  to  the  people  whose  king,  Hiram, 
helped  King  Solomon  to  build  his  temple.  The 
Carthaginians  were  great  traders  by  sea  and  land,  and 
even  in  the  days  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece  they  had 
been  rich  enough  to  send  a  powerful  fleet  of  ships  to 
help  him.  In  their  ships  they  carried  to  other  nations  the 
rich  embroideries  and  purple  dyed  stuffs  made  by  their 
Phoenician  kinsmen  in  Tyre  and  Sidon,  wine  and  oil, 
painted  vases,  carved  and  beaten  brass  vessels  from 
Greece  and  the  East.  They  even  brought  pepper  and 
spices  from  India,  and  they  sailed,  so  some  people  say,  as 
far  as  Great  Britain  to  fetch  thence  the  tin  found  in  that 
island. 

All  this  made  Carthage  very  rich.  She  had  a  great 
army  and  a  large  fleet  of  ships,  and  when  the  Romans 
first  found  leisure  to  think  about  foreign  affairs,  they 
found  that  the  Carthaginians  had  settled  in  the  island  of 
Sicily,  next  door  to  them,  as  it  were. 
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The  Romans  were  afraid  that  they  would  next  land  in 
Italy  and  try  to  take  from  them  their  possessions.  Be- 
sides, they  were  beginning  themselves  to  trade  with  the 
countries  outside  of  Italy,  and  the  Carthaginians 
threatened  to  put  an  end  to  this  trade,  for  they  had 
been  first  in  the  field,  and  they  had,  besides,  a  great 
fleet,  while  the  Romans  had  none.  So  the  Romans  were 
glad  when  an  opportunity  came  of  interfering  in  a 
quarrel  between  the  people  of  Messina  in  Sicily  and  the 
Carthaginians.  This  led  them  into  a  war  with  Carthage, 
which  lasted  twenty-three  years.  When  peace  was  made 
the  Romans  had  succeeded  in  driving  the  Carthaginians 
from  Sicily,  which  they  made  a  province  of  their  own, 
their  first  possession  outside  of  Italy.  But  the 
Carthaginians  remained  both  powerful  and  rich,  and 
soon  made  up  for  the  loss  of  Sicily  by  conquering  a 
great  part  of  Spain. 

§  5.  Hannibal. 

The  Carthaginian  general  who  conquered  Spain  had 
a  son  named  Hannibal,  the  most  dreaded  foe  that 
Rome  ever  had.  His  father  made  him  swear  when  he 
was  a  boy  that  he  would  ever  be  an  enemy  to  the 
Roman  people.  He  went,  when  he  was  very  young, 
to  Spain,  and  he  was  brought  up  among  soldiers.  He 
grew  up  fearless,  yet  prudent  and  strong,  patient  of  toil, 
both  of  body  and  mind,  and  often  he  was  to  be  seen 
sleeping  among  the  soldiers,  lying  on  the  ground  wrapped 
only  in  his  soldier's  cloak. 

"When  he  was  about  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  he  was 
declared  general,  and  from  that  time  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  fight  with  Rome.  So  he  attacked  and  took  a  city  in 
Spain  which  was  under  the  protection  of  Rome,  hoping 
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that  Eome  would  declare  war  against  him.  The 
Romans  first  sent  an  embassy  to  Carthage  asking  if  the 
Carthaginians  had  given  Hannibal  authority  to  do  this, 
and  when  the  Carthaginians  refused  to  answer  they 
declared  war.  Hannibal  spent  the  winter  in  making 
great  preparations  for  the  coming  war,  and  as  soon  as  the 
spring  was  advanced  enough  he  began  his  march  into 
Italy.  His  plan  was  to  attack  the  city  of  Eome  itself, 
and  he  had  resolved  not  to  approach  by  sea,  but  to 
march  overland  across  the  Alps  into  Italy. 

So  when  all  was  prepared  he  started.  He  took  with 
him  spearmen  from  Africa  and  seasoned  soldiers  from 
Spain  ;  and  he  also  had  with  him  thirty-seven  elephants 
to  be  used  against  the  Eomans  in  battle.  He  crossed 
the  Pyrenees  with  no  very  great  difficulty,  and 
marched  through  Gaul  until  he  reached  the  Eiver 
Ehone.  The  wide,  strong-flowing  river  was  dangerous 
to  cross,  because  some  of  the  Gaulish  tribes  were  drawn 
up  on  the  opposite  bank  to  oppose  the  landing  of  the 
Carthaginians.  But  Hannibal's  men  made  rafts  and 
hollowed  out  tree-trunks  to  carry  themselves  and  their 
baggage  across.  Certain  of  the  Gauls  were  inclined  to 
be  friendly,  but  they  found  it  difficult  to  feed  such  a 
great  multitude  of  men,  so  they  helped  them  to  collect 
as  many  boats  and  ships  as  possible,  wishing  to  send 
the  great  army  farther  on,  and  so  relieve  their  own 
country  from  the  burden  of  its  support.  By  these 
means  Hannibal  got  his  army  across  the  Rhone,  where 
he  defeated  the  Gauls  and  forced  them  to  fly. 

But  the  hardest  part  of  his  journey  was  yet  to  come. 
Before  the  army  there  now  rose  the  threatening  masses 
of  the  Alps,  their  snowy  tops  seeming  to  reach  the 
sky.  The  inhabitants,  unshorn  and  wildly  dressed,  had 
occupied  the  roads,  and  showed  clearly  that  they  meant 
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to  prevent  Hannibal's  passage  if  they  could.  But  he 
learnt  that  they  only  beset  the  pass  in  the  day,  and  went 
home  at  night.  So  he  marched  up  in  the  night-time  to 
the  very  places  the  mountaineers  had  occupied  the  day 
before.  When  they  came  back  next  day  there  was  some 
fighting,  but  the  mountaineers  soon  fled,  and  Hannibal's 
army  marched  through  the  pass. 

The  farther  they  advanced  into  the  mountains  the 
greater  grew  their  difficulties.  Hostile  tribes  attacked 
them  again  and  again.  The  elephants  had  to  be  driven 
through  the  steep  and  narrow  roads  with  great  loss 
of  time,  yet  they  were  useful,  for  the  savage  mountaineers 
were  terrified  of  the  huge  animals  whose  like  they 
had  never  seen  before.  On  the  ninth  day  they  reached 
the  point  where  the  road  wound  over  the  highest  part  of 
the  pass.  Here  they  lost  their  way,  and  had  to  rest  for 
two  days  on  the  summit.  The  men  were  glad  of  the  rest, 
but  a  snow-storm  came  on,  and  blocked  up  the  roads,  and 
so  made  them  more  difficult  than  ever  to  traverse  when 
they  started  again.  They  almost  gave  up  in  despair,  but 
Hannibal  showed  them  the  plains  of  Italy  in  the  distance, 
and  bade  them  pluck  up  heart,  for  the  way  was  now  down- 
hill, and  they  would  soon  have  Rome  in  their  power. 

This  cheered  them  a  little,  but  they  soon  found  that 
though  the  way  was  downhill,  it  was  so  steep  and 
so  slippery  that  it  was  almost  worse  than  the  ascent.  If 
any  man  or  beast  stumbled,  he  rolled  down  the  slope 
carrying  others  with  him.  At  one  point  they  found 
a  place  where  the  road  had  been  carried  away  bj^  an 
avalanche,  and  they  had  to  wait  and  make  it  again. 
Hannibal  is  said  to  have  split  the  rocks  by  first  heating 
them  with  fire  and  then  pouring  the  soldiers'  sour  wine 
on  them.  From  this  point,  however,  the  road  became 
less  difficult,  and  soon  they  reached  the  lower  valleys. 
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and  stood  at  last  on  the  plains  of  Italy,  looking  more  like 
ghosts  than  men.  The  Romans  knew  that  Hannibal  was 
crossing  the  Alps,  but  they  did  not  know  where  he  would 
first  appear,  nor  did  they  expect  him  to  make  such 
a  long  and  difficult  journey  so  quickly.  They  were 
therefore  surprised,  but  nevertheless  hastened  to  meet 
him. 

§  6.  The  Defeat  of  the  Eomans. 

In  the  first  battle  Hannibal  defeated  the  Eomans. 
Undismayed,  they  sent  another  general  to  fight  him  with 
fresh  soldiers.  They  met  on  the  banks  of  a  little  river. 
It  was  December,  and  the  day  was  very  cold.  The 
Eoman  general,  eager  for  battle,  did  not  wait  to  give  his 
soldiers  breakfast,  but  led  them  to  fight,  cold  and  hungry 
as  they  were.  Hannibal  took  care  to  give  his  men 
plent}'  of  food,  and  had  fires  kindled  before  the  tents.  So 
though  the  Eomans  fought  well  and  bravely,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  stifl'  with  cold,  the  Cartha- 
ginians began  to  get  the  better  of  them.  The  elephants, 
too,  frightened  the  Eoman  horses,  and  put  them  to 
flight,  and  at  last  the  weary  Eomans  had  to  retreat. 
Both  sides  rested  after  this  until  the  winter  was  over, 
but  as  soon  as  spring  came  again  Hannibal  led  his 
soldiers  southward  as  far  as  the  Lake  Trasimene.  This 
lake  is  almost  surrounded  with  mountains,  with  only 
a  small  plain  on  one  side,  where  Hannibal  pitched 
his  camp,  and  a  narrow  road  leading  to  it.  Hannibal 
hid  some  soldiers  in  the  woods  on  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains,  and  as  soon  as  the  Eomans  had  got  well 
within  the  defile  leading  to  the  lake,  he  sent  some  cavalry 
to  block  the  entrance  so  that  the  Eomans  should  not  be 
able  to  return.  He  then  ordered  his  men  to  attack. 
This  they  did  from  all  sides.     The  Romans,  unprepared, 
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for  they  had  not  seen  the  men  hidden  in  the  woods,  were 
panic-struck.  A  mist,  too,  rose  from  the  lake  and  hid 
the  combatants  from  one  another,  so  that  the  Romans 
could  not  tell  friend  from  foe.  The  battle  lasted  three 
hours.  "When  the  mist  was  driven  away  by  the  sun, 
the  clear  light  showed  the  Roman  army  miserably 
destroyed  "  (Livy). 

§  7.  Fabii'S,  by  hesitating,  sayes  Rome. 

After  these  disastrous  battles  the  Romans  learnt 
caution.  They  gathered  new  troops  together  and  put 
them  under  the  command  of  a  general  called  Fabius 
Maximus.  He  never  went  near  enough  to  Hannibal  to 
fight,  but  kept  always  a  few  miles  away  from  him.  He 
tried  to  stop  supplies  of  corn  or  food  that  were  being 
taken  to  Hannibal's  camp,  and  if  he  fell  in  with  small 
bands  of  Carthaginian  soldiers  away  from  the  main 
army,  he  would  kill  them.  In  this  way  he  did  Hannibal 
much  harm,  and  kept  him  occupied  while  Rome  was 
preparing  to  fight  again.  The  people  of  Rome,  how- 
ever, thought  that  it  was  laziness  and  cowardice  that 
made  him  avoid  a  pitched  battle  with  Hannibal,  so  in 
mockery  they  nicknamed  him  Cunctator,  the  Dawdler,  or 
Hesitator.  But  later  on  they  found  out  why  he  had 
been  such  a  dawdler,  and  then  one  of  their  poets 
declared  that  by  hesitating  he  had  saved  Rome,  and  so 
the  name  that  had  been  given  him  as  a  reproach  became 
an  honour  to  him. 

§  8.  Battle  of  Caxn.e. 

Hannibal  gradually  drew  the  Roman  army  sent  against 
him  very  far  to  the  south,  to  a  place  called  Cannse.  It 
was  summer,  and  the  corn  was  ripening  quickly.  Both 
Carthaginians  and  Romans  were  badly  in  need  of  it,  and 
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the  Romans  knew  that  they  must  either  fight  Hannibal 
to  get  possession  of  it,  or  march  back  to  Rome  with 
Hannibal  following  at  their  heels.  They  chose  to  fight. 
The  day  was  sultry,  and  clouds  of  dust  blew  in  the  faces 
of  the  Romans,  preventing  them  from  seeing  far.  The 
battle  was  fierce,  but  did  not  last  long.  Almost  the  whole 
of  the  Roman  army  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  survivors 
were  made  prisoners.     Great  booty  fell  into  the  hands  of 
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the  Carthaginians.  The  Romans  were  in  despair.  Some 
of  the  young  men  wanted  to  leave  Rome  to  her  fate  and 
go  elsewhere  to  find  a  new  home,  but  a  certain  noble 
Roman,  Scipio  by  name,  drew  his  sword,  and  forced  them 
to  swear  that  they  would  not  desert  their  city.  They 
found  that  they  could  not  that  year  celebrate  an  annual 
festival  they  held  to  Ceres,  because  there  was  not  in  the 
city  a  single  matron  who  was  not  in  mourning,  and  the 
festival  might  not  be  celebrated  by  anyone  in  mourning. 
So  dreadful  had  the  slaughter  been  ! 
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The  Romans  expected  that  Hannibal  would  march  on 
Rome,  but  he  was  not  able  to  do  this  because  he  wanted 
first  to  make  sure  that  the  other  cities  of  Italy  were 
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going  to  join  him.  A  great  many  did  so,  the  most 
important  being  the  city  of  Capua.  Now,  Capua  was  a 
very  rich  and  luxurious  place,  and  Hannibal  chose  it  as 
the  place  in  which  his  soldiers  should  spend  the  winter. 
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His  soldiers  grew  fond  of  the  comforts  they  found  there, 
and  began  to  dread  the  hardships  of  the  soldier's  life. 
So  when  the  next  spring  came,  and  the  fighting  began 
again,  they  did  not  tight  as  well  as  they  had  l^efore,  for 
which  reason  the  Romans  used  afterwards  to  say  that 
"  Capua  destroyed  Hannibal." 

!^  9.  Hannibal  leaves  Italy. 

From  this  time  Hannibal  won  no  great  success. 
Slowly,  step  by  step,  the  Eomans  began  to  regain  the 
territory  they  had  lost.  Fabius  Cunctator  still  lurked  in 
the  hills.  The  Italian  cities  did  not  join  Hannibal  as  he 
had  hoped.  At  last  he  sent  a  message  to  his  brother,  Has- 
drubal,  who  had  been  left  behind  in  Spain,  telling  him  to 
join  him  with  his  army.  Hasdrubal  in  his  turn  passed 
the  Alps,  and  the  Eomans  found  themselves  face  to  face 
with  a  new  enemy.  They  made  a  great  effort.  x\ll  the 
soldiers  they  could  raise  were  sent  to  fight  Hasdrubal. 
They  offered  solemn  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  sent  their 
most  skilful  generals  to  command  the  new  army. 

They  were  successful.  Hasdrubal  was  misled  by  his 
guides  and  lost  his  way.  His  tired  troops  were  over- 
taken by  the  Eomans  and  defeated,  though  they  fought 
bravely  and  well.  The  Roman  general  cut  ofl'  his  head 
and  ordered  it  to  be  thrown  into  Hannibal's  camp. 
Hannibal  knew  by  that  that  the  help  he  had  been 
expecting  had  failed  him.  Nevertheless,  he  would  not 
give  way.  He  retired  to  the  "  toe  "  of  Italy,  and  there 
went  on  fighting  for  four  years.  But  at  last  Scipio, 
who  had  already  won  many  battles  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  Spain,  took  the  Roman  army  to  Africa  and 
prepared  to  attack  Carthage  itself.  The  Carthaginians, 
therefore,  recalled  Hannibal  to  defend  their  city,  and  so 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  Italy. 
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§  10.  Battle  of  Zama,  202  b.c. 

He  met  the  Eomans  under  their  general,  Scipio,  at  a 
place  called  Zama,  not  very  far  away  from  Carthage. 
Hannibal  arranged  his  army  with  elephants  in  front,  so 
that  when  the  battle  began  they  might  rush  upon  the 
Romans  and  crush  them.  But  Scipio  had  learnt  how 
dangerous  the  charge  of  the  elephants  was,  so  he 
arranged  his  men  in  columns,  leaving  broad  avenues 
between  the  columns.  Then  he  put  men  in  front  whose 
duty  it  was  to  drive  the  elephants  down  the  avenues,  so 
that  they  might  rush  away  and  do  no  harm.  His  plan 
was  quite  successful.  Most  of  the  elephants  charged 
down  the  avenues,  and  those  who  did  not,  turned  on  the 
Carthaginian  host  and  threw  it  into  confusion.  So  at 
last  the  Romans  overcame  the  enemy  whom  they  had 
dreaded  for  so  many  years.  Peace  was  now  made  with 
Carthage ;  she  was  made  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
Rome,  and  to  give  up  the  country  of  Spain,  which 
became  a  Roman  province. 

§  11.  The  Last  Years  of  Hannibal. 

As  for  Hannibal,  he  tried  at  first  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  Carthage,  for  the  city  had  suffered  very  much 
during  the  last  years  of  the  war.  Under  his  good  and 
wise  government  she  recovered  and  showed  signs  of  soon 
becoming  as  rich  as  before.  The  Eomans  did  not  wish 
this  to  happen,  so  they  sent  to  Carthage  asking  that 
Hannibal  should  be  given  up  to  them.  Now,  Hannibal 
had  many  enemies  at  Carthage  who  were  jealous  of  his 
fame  and  his  popularity.  These  men  took  the  side  of 
the  Romans,  and  said  that  it  would  be  better  to  give 
Hannibal  up  than  to  risk  another  war  with  Pvome.     So 
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Hannibal  fled  from  Carthage,  and  his  enemies  in  triumph 
pulled  down  his  house  and  confiscated  all  his  possessions. 
Hannibal  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  the  King  of  Syria, 
a  descendant  of  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  who  had  shared  his  Empire  after  his  death. 
He  persuaded  the  king  to  make  war  on  the  Romans,  but 
he  was  defeated,  and  his  country  became  Roman  territory. 
So  Hannibal  had  to  fly  again.  The  prince  to  whom  he 
fled  for  refuge  was  bribed  by  the  Romans  to  give  him  up 
to  them.  Hannibal  heard  of  their  plans,  and  to  save 
himself  from  such  a  fate  he  took  poison,  183  b.c. 

In  the  same  year  died  Scipio,  the  great  Roman  who 
had  conquered  him. 

§  1*2.  The  Destruction  of  Carthage. 

There  were  some  of  the  Roman  senators  who  were 
determined  that  Carthage  should  not  even  remain 
in  existence.  This  party  forced  another  war  on  the 
Carthaginians  a  few  years  after  Hannibal  was  dead,  by 
making  demands  of  them  so  humiliating  that  they  could 
not  submit  to  them.  When  war  was  declared  the  Romans 
besieged  Carthage,  and  after  a  stubborn  defence  they 
succeeded  in  capturing  it.  They  burnt  it  to  the  ground 
and  destroyed  it  utterly. 

During  these  years  the  Romans  had  also  been  fighting 
with  and  had  conquered  Greece.  But  Greece,  as  one  of 
the  Roman  poets  afterwards  said,  "took  captive  her 
conqueror."  By  that  he  meant  that  Greece,  though 
conquered  in  arms,  so  influenced  Rome  in  such  matters 
as  art  and  literature  that  in  the  realm  of  learning  she 
became  her  master. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  PERIOD  OF  REYOLUTIOX  AND  THE 
FOUNDING  OF  THE  EMPIRE 

§  1.  Rome  becomes  Mistress  of  the  World. 

The  city  of  Rome  was  now  very  powerful.  In  addition 
to  her  conquests  over  Hannibal  she  had  made  herself 
mistress  over  the  lands  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
Spain,  N.  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Greece,  while  the 
rich  and  fertile  country  of  Egypt  was  under  her  protec- 
tion. 

And  now  troubles  and  difficulties  arose  within  the  city 
itself.  Hitherto  the  republic,  with  its  government  of 
Senate  and  consuls,  had  answered  very  well.  But  after 
Rome  became  the  possessor  of  such  a  great  Empire,  the 
Senate  found  that  it  was  unable  to  rule  it  properly.  The 
habit  had  grown  up  of  sending  each  consul,  after  his 
year  of  office,  to  govern  some  one  of  the  many  provinces 
for  another  year.  Once  in  these  distant  lands  the 
consuls  found  themselves  at  the  head  of  large  armies, 
so  they  often  would  not  obey  the  Senate's  orders.  Some 
of  them,  too,  were  so  eager  to  get  rich  whilst  they  ruled 
a  province,  that  they  plundered  and  robbed  the  very 
people  they  were  sent  to  govern  and  protect.  The  Senate 
had  not  the  power  to  punish  such  men.  In  Italy,  too, 
the  Senate  found  that  it  could  not  manage  affairs 
satisfactorily.  Here  the  rich  men  had  gradually  become 
the  owners  of  the  greater  part  of  the  land,  which  in  the 
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early  days  of  Rome  had  been  divided  np  into  little  farms 
owned  by  the  peasants  who  cultivated  them.  These  big 
landowners  had  found  out,  partly  from  the  example  of  the 
(artliaginians,  that  it  was  cheaper  to  cultivate  their  great 
estates  by  slaves  than  to  pay  free  labourers  to  work  for 
them.  In  consequence  a  great  many  of  the  free  men 
could  find  no  work,  and  could  not  rent  land,  and  Rome 
was  filled  with  half-starving  people. 

§  2.  The  Gracchi. 

A  young  man  named  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  so  dis- 
tressed by  the  sufferings  of  these  people  that  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  try  to  do  something  for  them.  The  two 
magistrates,  called  Tribunes  of  the  People,  were  still 
annually  chosen  by  the  people  to  look  after  their  interests 
and  to  protect  them,  and  Tiberius  determined  to  offer 
himself  for  election  as  one  of  the  tribunes.  He  was 
chosen,  and  he  then  brought  forward  a  bill  to  prevent 
the  rich  men  from  buj'ing  up  the  great  estates  as  they 
had  hitherto  done,  and  also  to  make  it  easy  for 
any  man  who  wished,  to  rent  a  small  farm  from  the 
State. 

But  this  law  would  have  taken  from  the  rich  nobles 
of  the  Senate  much  of  the  land  they  possessed,  so  they 
opposed  it  very  strongly.  Tiberius  Gracchus  also 
offended  the  Senate  in  other  ways,  so  although 
many  of  the  better  sort  among  the  senators  supported 
him,  the  Senate  as  a  whole  did  not,  and  his  bill  was 
rejected.  But  Gracchus  would  not  give  way,  and  he 
succeeded  in  carrying  his  bill  by  a  stratagem.  There- 
upon the  angr}-  senators  with  a  great  crowd  of  their 
followers  attacked  him  in  a  public  place.  As  he  was 
trying  to  escape  he  was  felled  to  the  ground  and  killed. 
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Three  hundred  of  his  followers  were  killed  with  him, 
and  their  bodies  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  For  a 
time  this  put  an  end  to  the  disturbance.  Things  went 
on  as  before,  and  the  poor  remained  uncared  for. 

Tiberius  Gracchus  had  a  brother  named  Caius,  who, 
ten  years  later,  was  in  his  turn  elected  as  tribune. 
Caius  tried  to  introduce  many  laws  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor.  Among  other  things,  he  allowed  corn 
to  be  sold  at  a  very  low  price  to  all  citizens  who  applied 
for  it  in  Eome  itself.  The  senators  were  alarmed  when 
they  saw  how  popular  Caius  Gracchus  was  becoming, 
and  began  to  fear  that  he  might  be  able  to  do  anything 
he  wished.  So  in  order  to  oppose  him  they  succeeded 
in  having  a  man  who  was  willing  to  do  what  they  told 
him  elected  as  the  second  tribune.  This  man  made  all 
sorts  of  promises  to  the  people,  and  went  farther  than 
Gracchus  wished  to  go.  Moreover,  just  at  this  time  he 
offended  the  Roman  people  by  offering  to  allow  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Italy  to  have  the  same  privileges  as  the 
Romans  themselves  had.  So  when  the  next  election 
came  on  at  the  end  of  the  year,  Gracchus  was  not  again 
chosen  as  tribune.  This  was  a  serious  source  of  danger 
to  him.  As  long  as  he  was  tribune  the  Romans  would 
not  attack  him,  for  they  believed  that  the  tribunes  were 
under  the  special  protection  of  the  gods,  and  that  it  was 
a  sin  to  do  them  harm.  But  when  once  Gracchus  had 
become  a  private  citizen,  he  might  be  attacked  by  anyone. 
His  enemies  now  took  advantage  of  this  fact,  and  looked 
out  for  an  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  him.  The  oppor- 
tunity soon  came.  Gracchus,  during  his  year  of  office, 
had  tried  to  establish  a  new  colony  on  the  site  of 
Carthage,  and  six  thousand  emigrants  had  been  sent 
there.  His  enemies  declared  that  this  was  an  action 
displeasing  to  the  gods,  and  brought  forward  a  bill  to 
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prevent  the  colon)'  from  being  established.  Gracchus 
tried  to  prevent  the  passing  of  this  law.  A  tumult  took 
place,  in  which  one  of  the  followers  of  the  consul  was 
stabbed.  In  the  confusion  that  followed,  Gracchus  was 
accused  of  insulting  the  sacred  tribune.  He  was 
violently  attacked.  He  and  his  friends  entrenched 
themselves  on  one  of  the  hills  of  Rome,  but  they  were 
soon  scattered,  and  Gracchus,  seeing  that  he  could  not 
escape,  slew  himself. 

His  followers  were  cruelly  hunted  down,  but  the 
common  people  of  Rome  held  the  names  of  the  two 
brothers  in  honour,  and  looked  upon  the  places  where 
they  had  fallen  as  sacred.  Many  years  later  many  of  the 
reforms  which  the  Gracchi  had  tried  to  introduce  were 
adopted  by  the  emperors,  and  the  brothers  have  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  who  tried  to  reconcile  Rome 
and  her  provinces. 

§  3.  Julius  Gesak. 

For  many  years  after  the  death  of  the  Gracchi  there 
was  disorder  and  trouble  within  the  Roman  dominions. 
The  Romans  were  still  victorious  over  their  foreign  foes, 
but  dangerous  civil  wars  broke  out  more  than  once 
in  the  State  of  Italy  itself.  The  Senate  was  unable  to  do 
anything  to  put  an  end  to  this  disorder,  but  was  obliged 
to  yield  to  any  man  who  was  strong  enough  to  obtain  the 
chief  power  in  the  city. 

In  the  year  59  b.c.  the  famous  Julius  Csesar  presented 
himself  for  election  as  one  of  the  consuls  of  Rome.  He 
saw  that  his  chances  of  election  were  poor,  for  the 
Senate  did  not  at  all  like  him ;  so  he  made  friends  with 
a  distinguished  Roman  general  called  Pompey,  whom 
the  Senate  had  lately  offended  by  refusing  to  grant  him 
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land  to  give  to  his  disbanded  soldiers.  Pompey  was  very 
powerful  in  Eome,  and  he  helped  to  get  Ctesar  elected  as 
consul.  Caesar  wanted  to  be  consul  because,  after  his 
year  of  office  was  over,  he  would  be  made  governor  of  a 
province,  and  be  given  the  command  of  a  large  army, 


JULIUS    C^SAE. 


by  which  means  he  hoped  to  gain  both  wealth  and 
power.  So  he  arranged  with  Pompey  that,  after  his 
consulship  was  over,  he  should  become  governor  of  the 
northern  part  of  Italy  and  of  the  small  but  fertile  strip 
of  Gaul  (France)  which  was  all  that  belonged,  at  that 
time,  to  Piome. 
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§  4.  The  Conquest  of  Gaul  and  Invasion  of  Britain. 

Accordingly,  in  the  year  58  b.c,  Cffisar  was  put  in 
command  of  a  large  army,  and  went  to  Gaul,  leaving 
Pompey  in  charge  of  the  government  at  Eome.  His 
governorship  was  to  last  for  five  years.  He  spent 
the  time  in  conquering  the  whole  of  Gaul  as  far  as  the 


Lcadaa  Gecrf^eBell  L  Seas. 


Eiver  Ehine.  The  Gauls  were  divided  up  into  many 
tribes  and  clans.  These  were  constantly  at  war  with 
one  another,  and  their  quarrels  gave  Csesar  an  oppor- 
tunity of  interfering.  But  he  found  it  no  easy  task 
to  conquer  them,  for  they  were  a  brave  and  warlike 
people. 

While  he  was  trying  to  overcome  the  tribes  who  lived 
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in  that  part  of  Gaul  now  called  Brittany,  Caesar  found 
out  that  they  were  getting  help  from  the  people  of 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Britain.  He  therefore 
determined  to  punish  the  Britons  for  this,  so  severely 
that  they  would  never  again  venture  to  repeat  the  offence. 
So  in  the  late  summer  of  the  year  55  b,c.  he  set  sail 
across  the  Channel,  and  with  some  difficulty  landed 
on  the  shores  of  Britain.  For  the  first  time  Britain 
became  known  to  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world. 

Cffisar  stayed  but  a  short  time  in  the  island,  for  he 
found  that  its  conquest  would  be  a  more  difficult  task 
than  he  had  thought.  But  the  next  summer  he  came 
back  again  with  a  larger  army.  He  marched  through 
the  forests  which  then  covered  the  land,  and  made 
his  way  as  far  as  the  Thames,  and  he  forced  some  of  the 
British  chiefs  to  submit.  But  he  knew  that  trouble  was 
threatening  in  Gaul,  so  he  made  peace  with  the  British, 
and,  returning  to  the  sea-coast,  he  sailed  back  to  Gaul. 
For  nearly  a  hundred  years  more  Britain  was  to  remain 
unconquered. 

Caesar  might  perhaps  have  returned  to  Britain, 
but  that  he  was  kept  very  busy  in  Gaul  for  the  rest 
of  his  years  of  office. 

A  dangerous  rebellion  among  the  Gauls  broke  out 
soon  after  his  return,  and  it  was  long  before  he  succeeded 
in  putting  it  down.  At  last,  however,  he  accomplished 
his  hard  task,,  and  accomplished  it  so  thoroughly  that 
Gaul  became  the  most  Pioman  of  all  the  Roman 
provinces,  so  that  the  people  gradually  forgot  their  own 
language  and  learnt  to  speak  the  Latin  speech  of  the 
Romans.  The  last  year  of  his  governorship  Caesar  spent 
in  trying  to  make  the  people  of  Gaul  friendly  towards  the 
Romans,  and  in  settling  how  the  new  country  he  had  won 
was  to  be  governed. 
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§  5.  War  Between  Cesar  and  Pompey. 

At  last  the  time  came  for  Ctcsar  to  give  up  his 
command  and  return  to  Pome.  But  during  the  years  he 
had  been  absent  in  Gaul,  many  things  of  importance  had 
taken  place  in  Eome.  The  Senate,  alarmed  at  some 
dreadful  riots  which  had  taken  place  in  the  city,  made 
Pompey  sole  consul,  and  promised  they  would  back  him 
up  in  anything  he  might  do  to  put  an  end  to  the 
disorders.  So  Pompey,  fearing  to  lose  his  position, 
did  not  want  Caesar  to  come  back  to  Rome  unless  he 
came  as  a  j^rivate  citizen,  and  then  Pompey,  who  had  an 
army  and  the  Senate  to  back  him,  would  have  been  able 
to  keep  Cfesar  out  of  public  life  altogether. 

Caesar,  on  his  side,  was  quite  determined  not  to  give  up 
the  power  he  possessed ;  he  meant  to  return  to  Eome 
that  he  might  get  the  people  to  choose  him  as  consul 
a  second  time,  and  then  his  enemies  would  be  unable  to 
bring  charges  of  unlawful  conduct  in  his  province 
against  him.  But  it  was  the  law  in  Eome  that  a  candidate 
for  the  consulship  must  canvass  for  himself  at  Rome 
itself,  and  also  that  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  consul 
must  lay  down  his  command  in  the  provinces,  which 
meant  that  he  would  have  no  army  to  support  his 
claims  in  Eome.  Pompey  had  now  at  his  disposal  a  large 
army,  and  Caesar  knew  that  he  would  have  very  little 
chance  of  holding  his  own  against  him  if  he  gave  up  his 
own  command.  He  also  knew  that  if  he  insisted  on 
keeping  his  army,  there  would  probably  be  war  between 
him  and  Pompey.  So  when  he  arrived,  in  the  course  of 
his  march  from  Gaul  to  Rome,  at  the  banks  of  the 
Rubicon,  a  little  river  which  divided  his  province  of  Gaul 
from  Italy,  he  waited  for  a  long  time,  wondering  whether 
he  should  cross  with   his  army   or  not,   for   he   knew 
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not  what  calamities  he  might  be  bringing  on  Rome. 
But  at  last  he  made  up  his  mind  to  make  the  venture, 
and  crying  out,  "The  die  is  cast,"  he  passed  across 
the  stream  with  his  army.  This  amounted  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  the  Senate. 

But  Pompey  was  not  ready  to  fight,  for  his  main  army 
was  in  Spain,  and  Cfesar  soon  scattered  the  force  opposed 
to  him  in  Italy.  So  Pompey  retreated  to  Greece,  whither 
Cffisar  followed  him.  There  they  fought  a  great  battle  at 
a  place  called  Pharsalus.  The  followers  of  Pompey 
broke  and  fled  in  confusion.  Pompey  himself  fled  to 
Egypt,  and  as  he  stepped  out  of  the  boat  which  had 
carried  him,  was  treacherously  murdered.  So  Csesar 
was  left  master  of  the  Roman  dominions. 

He  fought  other  battles  with  the  friends  of  Pompey, 
and  defeated  them  in  every  one  he  fought.  When  all 
the  countries  belonging  to  Rome  had  submitted,  he  set 
to  work  to  alter  the  government  of  Rome,  in  order 
to  make  impossible  the  disorders  that  had  recently 
troubled  Rome.  He  made  many  improvements  and 
many  wise  laws,  but  he  was  not  always  careful  to  avoid 
offending  people. 

§    6.    MURDEK    OF    C^SAE. 

There  were,  therefore,  many  men  at  Rome  who  w^ere 
angry  when  they  found  that  Csesar  was  going  to  alter 
the  government  of  Rome,  and  perhaps  might  take  the 
title  of  king.  These  men  wanted  to  keep  the  old  republican 
form  of  government,  not  seeing  that  the  Senate  had 
failed  to  govern  at  all  at  last,  and  that  its  weakness  was 
the  cause  of  all  the  civil  wars  and  disasters  the  city  had 
suffered.  So  they  formed  a  conspiracy  to  kill  him. 
The  chief  of  the  conspirators  was  a  man  named  Brutus. 
One   day   when   Caesar   entered  the   palace   where   the 
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Senate  was  sitting,  all  the  senators  rose  up  to  do  him 
honour  as  usual,  and  the  conspirators  drew  near,  pretend- 
ing to  ask  pardon  for  the  brother  of  one  of  their  number. 
One  of  them  at  last  seized  his  hands  and  robes, 
and  thereupon  the  others  stabbed  him  as  he  rose  and 
called  for  help.  Some  say  that  he  fought  until  he  saw 
Brutus,  whom  he  had  loved  and  favoured,  draw  near. 
Then  he  exclaimed,  "Et  tu,  Brute!"  (Thou  too,  Brutus) 
and  fell  dead  at  the  foot  of  Pompey's  statue  ;  so  that 
Pompey  seemed  to  be  exacting  vengeance  for  his  own 
death.     Thus  died  the  great  Julius  Caesar,  -44  b.c. 


§    7.    PiOME    BECOMES    AX    EmPIRE. 

Julius  Caesar  was  dead,  but  the  work  he  had  done  was 
not  lost.  His  grand-nephew  Octavianus  Caesar  succeeded 
him  as  leader  of  those  who  wished  to  alter  the  old 
government  of  Eome.  At  first  he  had  to  share  his 
power  with  an  ambitious  Roman  called  Mark  Antony, 
who  had  been  a  friend  of  Caesar's,  and  who  took  affairs 
into  his  own  hands  on  the  murder  of  Caesar.  But 
Octavianus,  though  he  was  only  nineteen,  was  very 
cautious  and  prudent.  He  knew  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  try  to  put  Antony  out  of  the  way,  for  Antony 
was  dearly  loved  by  the  soldiers.  He  was  handsome  and 
popular  too,  so  Octavianus  made  friends  with  him,  and 
waited  to  see  what  would  happen.  For  the  present 
Antony  and  Octavianus  divided  the  Roman  dominions 
between  them.  Antony  went  to  the  East,  while  Octa- 
vianus stayed  in  Italy. 

Now,  in  the  East,  Antony  met  the  beautiful  Queen  of 
Egypt,  called  Cleopatra.  She  came  to  meet  him  in  a 
barge  with  silken  sails  ;  in  the  midst  of  the  barge  she 
lay  dressed  as  Venus,  the  Queen  of  Love  ;  on  each  side 
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of  her  were  boys  dressed  like  Cupids,  who  fanned  her 
with  fans  of  many  colours.  Her  maidens  were  dressed 
as  sea-nymphs.  Antony  no  sooner  saw  her  than  he  fell 
deeply  in  love  with  her,  and  when  she  went  to  Egypt  he 
followed  her  there,  and  wasted  his  time  in  feasting 
and  gaiety  while  Octavianus  was  working  hard  at  Rome 
to  set  things  in  order. 

Antony  had  married  the  sister  of  Octavianus  to  make 
the  alliance  between  them  stronger,  but  he  now  divorced 
her  to  marry  Cleopatra.  This  gave  Octavianus  a  good 
excuse  for  making  war  on  him.  Antony  had  shocked  and 
offended  many  of  his  old  friends  by  marrying  Cleopatra, 
and  by  dressing  and  behaving  more  like  an  Oriental 
king  than  a  Roman  noble.  So  when  the  war  broke 
out  they  joined  Octavianus  and  fought  for  him  in  a  great 
sea-fight  off  the  coast  of  Greece.  The  battle  was  hotly 
contested,  but  in  the  midst  of  it  Cleopatra,  who  was 
present,  ordered  her  ship  to  be  rowed  away.  Antonj^ 
saw  her  go,  and  followed,  and  then  a  panic  seized  on 
the  other  ships,  so  Octavianus  won  the  victory.  Shortly 
after  Antony  killed  himself  to  avoid  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Octavianus.  Cleopatra  also  died  by  her  own 
hand  a  little  later. 

Octavianus  was  now  left  sole  master  of  the  Roman 
world.  When  he  returned  to  Rome  he  celebrated  a 
great  triumph  which  lasted  for  three  days.  The  Senate 
made  his  birthday  a  public  holiday,  and  the  gates  of  the 
Temple  of  Janus,  which  were  always  kept  open  in  time 
of  war,  were  solemnly  closed.  They  had  not  been 
closed  since  the  end  of  the  first  war  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians more  than  two  hundred  years  before.  Thus 
was  celebrated  the  reign  of  peace  which  was  now 
established  throughout  the  Roman  dominions. 

Octavianus  now  became  the  first  Emperor  of  Rome. 
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People  accepted  him  gladly,  for  they  were  weary  of  the 
years  of  war  and  bloodshed.  And  Octavianus,  or  Augustusi 
as  he  was  now  called,  was  careful  to  keep  the  outward 
forms  of  the  old  republic.  The  Senate,  and  consuls,  and 
other  officers  of  state,  were  maintained,  though  they  had 
little  real  power.  But  he  thus  avoided  offending  the 
people  of  Rome. 

The  court  of  Augustus  was  famous  for  the  number  of 
poets  and  writers  whom  he  received  and  honoured. 
Horace  and  Yirgil  are  the  greatest  of  these.  Yirgil 
wrote  a  poem  called  "  The  .Eneid,"  which  tells  of  the 
adventures  of  .Eneas,  the  legendary  hero  from  whom 
the  Romans  said  the  founder  of  their  city,  Romulus,  had 
sprung. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Augustus  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  born  in  Bethlehem. 


CHAPTEE  YI 
THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE 

§  1.  Rome  under  the  Emperors,  27  b.c.  to  a.d.  180. 

For  about  two  hundred  years  after  Augustus  had  given 
peace  to  the  Roman  Empire  it  remained  very  much  as 
he  left  it.  The  Empire  extended  from  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube  on  the  north  to  the  Sahara  Desert  in  the  south, 
and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  west  to  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  the  River  Euphrates  on  the  east.  The  emperors 
on  the  whole  ruled  well  and  justly.  The  people  could 
buy  and  sell  and  travel  about  from  place  to  place,  without 
fear  of  danger  from  robbers  or  pirates.  The  rich  men 
were  expected  to  beautif}'  the  towns  they  lived  in  with 
public  buildings.  They  raised  theatres,  temples,  baths, 
and  aqueducts,  whose  ruins  still  remain.  Besides  these, 
many  of  them  had  luxurious  and  beautiful  country  houses. 
The  historian  Gibbon  says  :  "  The  cities  grew  and  pros- 
pered, the  fertile  lands  of  the  provinces  yielded  rich 
harvests  of  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil,  so  that  the  country 
was  cultivated  and  adorned  like  a  garden.  All  the  great 
cities  were  connected  with  each  other,  and  with  Rome  it- 
self, by  paved  roads,  which  were  so  solidly  made  that  they 
still  exist  in  many  parts  of  Europe." 

The  Romans  did  not  make  many  fresh  conquests 
during  this  long  period  of  peace  and  prosperity.  One, 
however,  may  be  mentioned — the  conquest  of  our  own 
island,  Britain. 
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In  A.D.  43.  the  Emperor  Claudius  sent  out  an  expedi- 
tion to  conquer  the  island  of  Britain.  He  wanted  to 
put  down  the  cruel  religion  of  the  Druids  in  Gaul,  and 
he  could  not  do  this  as  long  as  the  Druids  could  find  a 
safe  place  of  refuge  in  Britain.  His  army  was  com- 
manded by  a  noble  senator  called  Aulus  Plautius.  The 
soldiers  sailed  from  Boulogne,  and  soon  landed  on  the 
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shores  of  Britain.  The  Romans  won  some  successes,  and 
then  waited  until  the  emperor  should  arrive.  As  soon 
as  he  came  a  great  battle  was  fought,  perhaps  not  very 
far  from  London  ;  the  Britons  were  defeated,  and  Britain 
became  a  Roman  province. 

The  most  famous  of  the  emperors  who  ruled  the 
Empire  so  well  and  prosperously  were  Trajan,  Hadrian, 
and  the  Antonines. 
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Trajan  was  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  and  a  great  soldier. 
He  spent  a  great  part  of  his  reign  in  conquering  the 
tribes  along  the  Danube,  and  on  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  Empire.  But  he  also  did  much  to  better  the  in- 
ternal conditions  of  the  Empire,  and  especially  of  Italy. 
He  built  new  roads,  constructed  new  harbours,  and  im- 
proved the  water-supply  of  the  city  of  Rome. 

Hadrian  was  related  to  Trajan,  and  succeeded  him. 
He  gave  up  any  idea  of  enlarging  the  Empire,  and  under 
him  the  world  enjoyed  more  peace  and  happiness  than  it 
had  ever  had  before.  He  travelled  constantly  about  the 
great  Empire,  visited  the  provinces,  and  put  right,  as  far 
as  he  could,  any  abuses  that  he  found  in  existence.  He 
was  one  of  the  few  emperors  that  visited  the  distant 
island  of  Britain,  where  he  built  a  wall  between  the  Tyne 
and  the  Solway  Firth.  He  loved  Greece  best  of  all  the 
provinces,  so  much  so  that  in  his  young  days  he  was 
called  the  "  Greekling,"  and  he  spent  much  money  in 
beautifying  the  temples  and  buildings  of  Greece. 

His  successor  was  Antoninus  Pius,  who  had  also  a 
peaceful  and  happy  reign.  Antoninus  did  much  to  make 
the  laws  of  Rome  with  regard  to  torture  and  slavery  less 
severe  and  cruel.  He  lived  a  quiet  and  simple  life,  for 
the  most  part  at  Rome  ;  and  all  who  knew  him  loved 
him. 

We  know  a  good  deal  of  his  character  from  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  him  by  his  adopted  son  and  successor, 
Marcus  Aurelius.  ^larcus  Aurelius  is  chiefly  remembered 
now  for  the  book  he  wrote  called  the  "  Meditations."  But 
he  spent  a  busy  and  active  life,  a  great  part  of  it  in  fight- 
ing the  barbarians  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
During  his  reign  Rome  was  visited  by  a  dreadful  pestilence, 
which  destroyed  thousands  of  people,  and  left  many  dis- 
tricts  of  Italy  without  inhabitants. 
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But  though  the  reign  of  Marcus  was  prosperous  on  the 
whole,  it  is  from  his  death  that  we  date  the  beginning 
of  the  decHne  of  the  Empire,  for  it  was  during  his 
reign  that  the  barbarian  invaders,  who  were  to  over- 
throw the  great  Eoman  Empire,  first  appeared  menacing 
on  the  frontiers. 


§  2.  Growth  of  Christianity. 

This  time  of  peace  and  prosperity  gave  men  the 
leisure  to  think,  and  all  sorts  of  things  occupied  their 
minds  that  they  had  not  troubled  about  before.  New 
laws  were  made,  some  of  which  are  in  use  to-day. 

More  important  still  was  the  gradual  but  steady 
growth  of  Christianity,  a  religion  which  was  destined  to 
alter  the  history  of  mankind  so  greatly.  Sometimes  the 
Christians  were  persecuted,  as  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Nero,  when  they  were  accused  of  burning 
down  the  city  of  Eome,  and  punished  with  cruel  tortures  ; 
and  again,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  about  three  hundred 
years  later  when  for  a  short  time  they  were  fiercely 
persecuted.  But  for  the  most  part  they  were  left  alone, 
though  here  and  there  a  few  were  executed  for  refusing 
to  sacrifice  to  the  emperors,  who  were  looked  on  as 
gods. 

§  3.  Dangers  outside  the  Empire,  a.d.  180  to  306. 

The  happy  period  of  peace  and  prosperity  came  at  last 
to  an  end.  There  came  to  the  throne  a  succession  of 
emperors,  some  of  whom  were  careless,  and  some  un- 
fortunate, and  under  whom  the  city  of  Eome  became  less 
important,  and  the  chief  power  began  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  army,  so  that  the  favourite  of  the  army 
was  often  chosen  to  be  emperor.     Once  more  there  was 
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discontent  and  trouble  within  the  Empire,  followed  by 
civil  war  —  for  the  army  in  one  part  of  the  Empire 
sometimes  chose  one  man  for  emperor,  while  the  army 
in  another  part  chose  another.  Then  they  would  fight 
until  one  gained  the  victory. 

To  make  matters  worse,  fierce  foreign  foes  began 
to  threaten  the  Empire.  A  warlike  nation  called  the 
Goths,  who  came  from  the  North  of  Europe,  had  left 
their  old  homes  and  come  to  settle  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Danube.  When  they  saw  that  the  Romans  were 
too  much  engaged  to  look  after  their  possessions 
sufficiently,  some  of  them  crossed  the  Danube,  and 
even  dared  to  plunder  and  burn  the  lands  of  the  Romans 
on  the  south  side ;  others  sailed  across  the  sea  to  Asia 
Minor,  where  they  landed  at  Ephesus  and  burned  the 
temple  of  Diana.  They  also  sailed  to  Athens  and 
plundered  the  city,  though  they  did  not  burn  it,  or  harm 
the  beautiful  buildings.  There  is  a  story  that  they 
collected  all  the  books  of  the  Greeks  together  and  were 
going  to  make  a  great  bonfire  of  them  in  the  market- 
place, when  their  chief  cried  out :  "  Let  the  Greeks  have 
their  books,  for  as  long  as  they  spend  their  days  on  such 
things  we  need  not  fear  that  they  will  give  us  any 
trouble  in  war," 

At  last  a  Roman  emperor  called  Claudius  came  to 
the  throne.  He  must  not  be  confused  with  the  emperor 
who  conquered  Britain,  and  whose  name  was  also 
Claudius.  This  second  Claudius  determined  that  he 
would  not  allow  the  Goths  to  go  on  ravaging  the  great 
Roman  Empire  as  they  were  now  doing,  so  he  fought 
against  them  and  overcame  them,  and  for  his  victory 
he  was  surnamed  Gothicus.  But  he  died  in  the  following 
year,  and  his  successor  made  a  peace  with  the  Goths 
by  which  they  were  allowed  to    settle   in    the   province 
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of  Dacia,  the  country  now  called  Roumania.  In  return 
they  promised  to  send  two  thousand  horsemen  to  serve 
in  the  Roman  army.  The  Romans  were  angry  because 
of  the  peace,  but  for  a  long  time  after  the  Goths  gave 
the  Empire  no  trouble. 

§  4.  Reign  of  Constantine. 

Meantime  the  emperors  found  that  the  work  of  govern- 
ing so  great  an  Empire  was  too  hard  for  one  man.  So 
Diocletian,  the  emperor  who  persecuted  the  Christians, 
divided  the  Empire  into  two  parts,  an  Eastern  and  a 
Western.  Over  each  part  was  an  emperor,  who  bore 
the  title  of  Augustus,  and  each  Augustus  chose  a 
colleague  to  help  him  and  in  due  time  to  succeed  him. 
These  were  called  the  Caesars.  This  arrangement  lasted 
until  the  end  of  the  Western  Emph-e,  with  the  exception 
of  a  short  period,  when  the  two  parts  were  united  under 
the  rule  of  the  Emperor  Constantine. 

Constantine  had  had  a  troubled  youth,  and  had  been 
accustomed  to  danger  from  his  early  days. 

His  father  was  one  of  the  Caesars,  and  ruled  over 
Gaul  and  Britain.  Constantine,  however,  lived  at  first  in 
the  Eastern  Empire,  until  he  found  that  his  life  was 
threatened  by  the  emperor  of  that  part,  who  was  jealous 
because  he  was  so  well  liked  by  the  soldiers,  and  conse- 
quently feared  him  as  a  rival.  So  Constantine  slipped 
away  quietly  to  his  father,  and  found  him  just  setting 
sail  for  Britain.  Constantine  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion, but  his  father  died  at  York,  and  immediately 
the  soldiers  proclaimed  his  son  emperor. 

But  Constantine  had  six  long  years  of  fighting  to 
go  through  before  he  could  really  say  he  was  emperor  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  for  there  were  others  who  wanted 
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also  to  be  recognized  as  the  rulers  of  that  great  Empire. 
The  number  of  these  was  at  first  five,  but  gradually  they 
were  killed  either  in  battle  or  by  assassins.  Constantino 
himself  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  man  who  claimed 
to  be  the  Augustus  of  the  "West.  The  battle  was  fought 
about  nine  miles  from  Rome.  There  is  a  story  that  the 
day  before  the  battle  Constantine  saw  in  the  sky  a 
luminous  cross  with  the  words,  "By  this  conquer," 
written  upon  it.  And  the  story  goes  on  to  say  that 
Constantine  made  his  soldiers  mark  a  cross  on  their 
shields  and  so  march  to  battle.  Ever  after  his  soldiers 
carried  a  standard  in  the  shape  of  a  great  cross  sur- 
mounted by  a  crown  of  gold  which  was  engraved 
with  the  monogram  )^,  the  first  two  letters  of  the 
Greek  word  for  Christ  (Christos).  They  believed  that 
the  banner  brought  them  victory,  and  that  no  enemy 
could  withstand  it. 

For  by  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Christian  religion 
had  spread  very  far  and  wide  in  the  Roman  Empire ; 
many  people  of  high  rank  had  joined  the  once  despised 
religion,  and  Constantine's  own  mother  had  been  a 
Christian.  The  Christians  were  loyal  to  Constantine,  and 
helped  him  and  fought  for  him.  Therefore,  when  he 
became  emperor,  he  did  a  great  deal  for  them.  He 
helped  them  to  build  new  churches,  gave  them  money, 
freed  them  from  certain  taxes,  and  made  Sunday  a  day  of 
rest.  Moreover,  he  chose  Byzantium,  afterwards  called 
Constantinople,  as  the  capital  of  the  Empire  instead 
of  Rome,  and  Constantinople  had  a  great  many  rich  and 
powerful  Christian  inhabitants.  All  these  things  helped 
to  make  the  Christians  more  numerous  and  more 
important.  Constantine,  however,  really  chose  Constan- 
tinople for  his  new  capital,  not  because  it  was  a  Christia,n, 
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city,  bat  because  it  was  a  better  place  than  Rome  from 
which  to  watch  the  Goths,  who  were  again  beginning 
to  threaten  the  Empire.  So  he  beautified  the  town  of 
Byzantium,  and  called  it  after  his  own  name,  and  built 
his  palace  there,  and  there  the  court  remained  as  long 
as  the  Empire  in  the  East  lasted.  So  though  the 
Empire  was  still  called  Roman,  its  capital  was  no  longer 
Rome,  but  Constantinople.  This  step  was  to  have  very 
important  consequences  that  no  one  could  have  foreseen 
at  the  time.  It  probably  made  the  conquest  of  the 
Western  Empire  by  the  barbarians  an  easier  task  than 
it  might  otherwise  have  been.  It  offended  the  Romans, 
and  henceforth  they  looked  on  the  Eastern  Emperors  as 
strangers,  so  that  it  mattered  less  to  them  when  the 
Goths  became  their  masters.  On  the  other  hand,  Con- 
stantinople remained  for  many  centuries  the  chief 
bulwark  of  Europe  against  the  inroads  of  the  Eastern 
peoples  who  were  soon  to  attack  her. 

About  fifty  years  after  Constan tine's  death  Christianity 
became  the  only  State  religion  of  Rome,  and  a  little  later 
all  sacrifices  to  the  gods  were  forbidden,  and  many  of  the 
temples  were  destroyed.  The  old  worship  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  disappeared  for  ever. 


CHAPTER  VII 
THE  GOTHIC  INVASION  AND  THE  FALL  OF  ROME 

§  1.  The  Goths  converted  to  Christianity. 

During  the  years  that  they  had  lived  in  Dacia  the  Goths 
had  learned  much  from  their  Eoman  neighbours. 
Moreover,  they  had  been  converted  to  Christianity  by 
a  Goth  called  Wulfila,  or  Ulphilas.  Wulfila  had  been 
brought  up  at  Constantinople,  and  had  learned  to  speak 
both  Latin  and  Greek.  When  he  was  old  enough  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  as  a  missionary  and  convert  his 
fellow-countrymen.  So  he  set  forth,  after  he  had  been 
appointed  bishop  of  the  Goths  by  the  bishops  of  the 
Church  of  the  East,  and  for  seven  years  he  laboured  hard 
to  convert  his  fellow  -  countrymen  to  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. Although  he  was  opposed  by  the  chiefs,  and  his 
followers  were  bitterly  persecuted,  yet  they  increased 
rapidly  in  numbers.  In  a  very  few  years  all  the  Goths 
had  become  Christians. 

Wulfila,  however,  during  the  persecution,  had  asked 
the  Roman  government  to  give  him  and  his  followers 
some  land  where  they  could  live  within  the  Roman 
dominions.  This  request  had  been  granted,  and  many 
thousands  of  Goths  settled  quietly  near  the  foot  of  the 
Balkan  Mountains,  where  they  lived  taking  no  part  in 
the  wars  that  raged  all  round  them. 
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§  2.  The  Goths  and  the  Huns. 

In  A.D.  375  a  strange  and  savage  people  appeared 
in  Europe  and  began  to  attack  the  Goths.  These 
new  foes  were  called  the  Huns.  They  came  from 
Asia,  and  the}"  were  so  ugly  and  fierce  that  thej^  terrified 
the  people  whom  they  fought  with.  They  were  short, 
with  flat  noses,  little  black  eyes  buried  deep  in  their 
heads,  and  they  had  neither  beards  nor  moustaches. 
The  Goths  believed  that  they  were  the  children  of 
witches  and  the  evil  spirits  who  dwelt  in  the  desert. 
Their  strength  was  enormous,  and  they  made  themselves 
more  hideous  than  they  were  by  nature  by  tattooing 
their  faces. 

These  people  now  poured  down  upon  the  Goths  in 
countless  numbers.  They  defeated  them  in  battle  after 
battle,  and  at  last  they  totally  enslaved  the  eastern 
division,  whom  the  Romans  called  the  Ostrogoths.  In 
despair  the  western  division,  or  Visigoths,  asked  the 
emperor  if  they  might  not  cross  the  Danube,  and  settle 
on  some  waste  land  south  of  that  river — that  is  to  say, 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire.  The  emperor 
hardly  knew  what  to  answer,  for  it  might  be  dangerous 
to  let  so  large  a  number  of  warlike  men  come  into  the 
Empire,  but  after  thinking  it  over  he  consented,  on 
condition  that  they  gave  up  all  their  weapons  before  they 
crossed  the  Danube,  and  that  their  sons  should  be  taken 
from  them  and  sent  into  distant  provinces  to  be  educated 
as  young  Romans. 

It  was  a  difficult  task  to  get  so  many  thousands  of  men 
and  women  across  the  broad  river,  but  at  last  it  was 
accomplished.  The  children  were  taken  from  their 
parents,  but  the  Goths  gave  the  Roman  officers  presents 
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or  money,  and  so  they  were  allowed  to  keep  their 
weapons. 

Still,  they  might  never  have  thought  of  using  these 
weapons  against  the  Romans  if  they  had  met  with  just 
treatment  after  their  settlement.  But  they  had,  for  a 
time,  to  be  provided  with  food  by  the  Eomans ;  and  the 
men  who  were  sent  to  see  after  this  were  greedy  of 
money  ;  so  they  sent  all  sorts  of  bad  or  hardly  eatable 
food  instead  of  good  w^holesome  meat,  and  made  the 
Goths  buy  it  at  a  very  high  price.  And  when  their 
money  was  all  gone  the  Roman  merchants  took  from 
them  those  of  their  children  who  were  left  and  sold  them 
as  slaves.  The  Goths  bore  it  at  first,  but  they  grew 
more  and  more  angry  and  discontented,  and  at  last, 
being  joined  by  a  band  of  Ostrogoths,  whom  the 
emperor  had  refused  to  allow  to  settle  in  Roman  land, 
they  began  to  fight  against  the  Romans. 

In  a  great  battle  fought  near  Adrianople  the  Roman 
army  was  defeated,  and  the  emperor  himself  killed. 
Then  the  Goths  marched  to  Constantinople,  and  tried  to 
capture  it.  But  they  were  not  able  to  take  it  because 
of  its  strong  fortifications,  so  they  spread  through  the 
provinces  instead,  burning  and  plundering  wherever  they 
went. 

But  the  Romans  were  not  to  lose  their  greatness  yet. 
An  emperor  named  Theodosius  came  to  the  throne,  who 
gathered  together  the  terrified  Romans  and,  reminding 
them  of  their  past  glories,  led  them  against  the  Goths, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  subduing.  So  for  a  few  years 
there  was  again  peace  and  security  within  the  Roman 
dominions,  while  a  large  number  of  Goths  became 
soldiers  in  the  Roman  service.  Theodosius  was  kind  to 
the  Goths  and  kept  faith  with  them,  and  so  they  served 
him  well. 
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§  3.  Rise  of  Alaric. 

When  Theodosius  was  dead  the  people  began  to 
complain  that  he  had  favoured  the  Gothic  soldiers  too 
much.  To  please  them  the  new  emperor  lowered  the 
soldiers'  rate  of  pay.  But  this  displeased  the  Goths,  and 
they  rose  in  rebellion  once  more.  They  chose  as  their 
king  and  leader  a  young  man  named  Alaric,  who  had 
served  in  the  Eoman  army,  and  had  learned  the  Roman 
methods  of  warfare.  Under  him  the  Visigoths  marched 
far  into  the  heart  of  the  Roman  Empire.  They  laid 
waste  the  country  of  Greece,  and  escaping  from  the  army 
of  the  Romans,  which  was  led  also  by  a  Goth  called 
Stilicho,  they  marched  safely  back  into  their  own 
settlement. 

§  4.  Alaric  invades  Italy. 

Here  Alaric  looked  round  for  fresh  plunder  for  his 
soldiers,  and  determined  to  lead  them  into  Italy  itself. 
So  the  Gothic  army  set  out,  marched  through  the 
country  now  called  Austria-Hungary,  and  crossed  the 
lower  spurs  of  the  Alps  into  Italy,  defeating  on  his  way 
a  Roman  army  sent  to  meet  him.  He  came  out  into  the 
plains  in  the  north-east  of  Italy. 

The  emperor  of  the  West,  Honorius,  was  a  young 
man,  with  little  spirit  or  will  of  his  own.  He  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  city  of  Ravenna,  which  was  surrounded  by 
swamps  and  streams,  so  that  the  Goths,  who  had  no  boats, 
could  not  attack  it.  The  Roman  soldiers  who  guarded 
the  Rhine  and  the  province  of  Britain  were  recalled  to 
protect  the  Empire,  for  it  was  of  more  importance  to 
safeguard  the  seat  of  Empire  itself  than  to  try  to  hold 
such  distant  and  far-off  provinces. 

Stilicho  did  his  best  to  protect  the   young  emperor. 
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He  saved  him  from  capture  by  Alaric,  and  fought  two 
great  battles  with  the  Goths,  in  which  he  defeated  them 
so  badly  that  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  northwards  for 
a  time. 

§  5.  The  Siege  of  Rome. 

But  in  a  short  time  Alaric  led  his  men  back  again  into 
Italy,  and  this  time  there  was  no  Stilicho  to  oppose  him. 
For  Stilicho  had  many  enemies  who  were  jealous  of  his 
fame  and  power,  and  they  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
emperor  that  he  was  a  traitor,  so  he  was  executed. 
Then  the  emperor's  friends  did  a  cruel  and  a  foolish 
thing.  There  were  in  the  service  of  the  Eomans  a  great 
number  of  Gothic  soldiers,  and  in  order  to  keep  these 
men  faithful,  their  wives  and  children  had  been  taken  as 
hostages  and  sent  to  all  the  strong  cities  of  Italy.  The 
emperor  now  dismissed  these  soldiers  from  his  army,  and 
the  mob,  seeing  that  the  Goths  were  out  of  favour, 
massacred  the  hostages.  The  Goths  swore  revenge, 
and  looked  to  the  army  of  Alaric  for  help.  So  Alaric 
marched  through  Italy,  ravaging  the  country  as  he  went, 
and  pitched  his  camp  under  the  walls  of  Eome. 

The  Eomans  were  at  first  surprised  at  the  idea  of  a 
barbarian  king  daring  to  insult  in  this  manner  the 
capital  of  the  world.  But  soon  they  began  to  find  food 
growing  short ;  then  came  the  miseries  of  famine  and 
pestilence,  and  many  people  died.  The  Eoman  senators 
now  sent  two  ambassadors  to  ask  Alaric  on  what  condi- 
tions he  would  consent  to  go  away.  He  asked  for  all 
the  gold  and  silver  in  the  city,  all  the  rich  and  precious 
movables,  and  all  the  slaves.  "  What  do  you  mean  to 
leave  us,  0  king  ?"  asked  the  distressed  ambassadors. 
"  Your  lives,"  replied  the  conqueror.  However,  after 
much  discussion  Alaric  consented  to  go  away  for  a  pay- 
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ment  of  5,000  pounds  of  gold,  30,000  pounds  of  silver, 
4,000  robes  of  silk,  3,000  hides  dyed  scarlet,  and  3,000 
pounds  of  pepper. 

§  6.  The  Sack  of  Rome,  a.d.  410. 

Rome  was  left  in  peace  for  some  time.  But  the 
foolish  young  emperor  soon  offended  Alaric,  and  in  the 
year  410  he  again  attacked  the  city  of  Rome.  This  time 
the  gates  were  opened  to  him  by  some  treacherous  servants 
within,  and  in  the  dead  of  night  the  Romans  were 
awakened  by  the  sound  of  the  Gothic  trumpets  blown  in 
the  streets.  For  six  days  the  Goths  sacked  and  plun- 
dered Rome ;  many  of  the  citizens  were  slaughtered, 
many  were  reduced  to  poverty.  Some  of  the  houses 
were  burnt,  but  on  the  whole  the  Goths  spared  the 
beautiful  buildings  of  the  city.  At  the  end  of  six  days 
they  marched  away  from  Rome  into  the  southern 
provinces  of  Italy. 

The  people  of  Europe  were  thunderstruck  at  this 
calamity.  Thej'  could  hardly  believe  it.  *' "Wliat  can  be 
safe  if  Rome  perish  ?"  they  exclaimed,  and  they  thought 
that  surely  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end.  Some 
people  declared  that  these  misfortunes  had  l)efallen  Rome 
because  she  had  given  up  worshipping  the  old  gods  and 
had  adopted  the  Christian  religion.  It  was  to  fight  this 
idea  that  St.  Augustine  wrote  his  book  called  "  The  City 
of  God." 

§  7.  Death  of  Alaric. 

Alaric,  after  the  sack  of  Rome,  marched  southwards, 
intending  to  cross  over  to  the  island  of  Sicily  and  conquer 
that  also.  But  before  he  could  carry  out  his  plan  he  fell 
ill  of  a  fever,  of  which  he  soon  died.  His  followers 
buried  him  in  the  bed  of  a  small  river  called  the  Busento, 
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the  waters  of  which  were  turned  aside  by  the  Italian 
slaves  of  the  Goths.  After  Alaric  was  buried,  the  water 
was  turned  back  again  into  its  old  course,  and  all  the 
slaves  were  killed,  so  that  none  might  be  able  to  tell 
where  the  great  chief  lay  buried. 

After  Alaric's  death  his  followers  marched  into  Gaul 
and  Spain,  and  there  set  up  a  kingdom  of  their  own, 
known  as  the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths. 


CHAPTER  YIII 
END  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE  IN  THE  WEST 

§  1.  New  Barbarian  Invaders. 

The  Goths  were  not  the  onl}'  enemies  whom  the  Romans 
had  to  fight.  Seeing  their  weakness,  new  enemies  began 
to  attack  the  Empire.  The  Saxons  ravaged  the  coasts  of 
Britain,  Franks  poured  into  Gaul,  but  most  dangerous 
of  all  were  the  Vandals  and  the  Huns. 

The  Yandals,  like  the  Goths,  came  originally  from  the 
Baltic  shores,  and  like  the  Goths  they  had  settled  near 
the  Danube.  They  invaded  Spain  about  the  same  time 
that  Alaric  invaded  Italy;  twenty  years  later  they 
crossed  over  into  Africa,  and  there  set  up  a  kingdom. 
This  was  a  great  disaster  to  the  Romans,  for  they  relied 
on  supplies  of  corn  from  Africa.  Moreover,  the  bold 
king  of  the  Yandals  built  a  fleet,  with  which  he  sailed 
across  the  Mediterranean  and  landed  on  the  shores  of 
Italy.  Rome,  defenceless,  was  once  more  plundered  by  a 
barbarian  host.  For  fourteen  days  and  nights  the  city 
was  given  up  to  the  ravages  of  the  Yandals,  who  carried 
away  all  that  was  left  of  the  treasures  of  Rome.  When 
the  Yandals  sailed  back  to  Africa  they  took  with  them 
many  thousands  of  Romans  to  be  sold  as  slaves  in 
the  market-place  of  Carthage,  the  city  which  the  proud 
Romans  had  once  levelled  with  the  dust. 
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§  2.  The  Huns. 

An  even  more  dreadful  enemy  was  Attila,  king  of  the 
Huns,  who  overran  Europe  during  these  years.  The 
Huns  had  not  troubled  the  Empire  much  since  the  Goths 
had  fled  from  them  nearly  a  hundred  years  before.  But 
Attila  was  a  great  leader,  and  he  led  them  forth  to 
get  what  spoil  they  could  from  the  declining  Empire. 
They  marched  into  Gaul,  and  Romans  and  Goths  alike 
saw  that  their  only  chance  of  safety  lay  in  uniting  their 
armies  to  oppose  the  Hun.  They  marched  against  him, 
and  found  him  besieging  the  city  of  Orleans.  He  left 
Orleans  and  fought  a  great  battle  with  the  Eomans  and 
Goths  near  to  Troyes.  It  is  usually  called  the  Battle  of 
Chalons,  and  in  it  the  dreaded  "  Scourge  of  God,"  as  the 
Eomans  called  Attila,  was  defeated.  Attila  expected 
that  the  victors  would  attack  him  after  the  battle,  and 
utterly  ruin  his  power.  So  he  had  a  great  funeral  pile 
made  of  the  saddles  of  his  horses,  and  resolved,  if  the 
enemy  broke  into  his  camp,  to  rush  headlong  into  the 
flames,  and  so  perish. 

But  the  Eoman  army  made  no  further  attack,  and 
Attila  retreated  from  Gaul  only  to  cross  the  Alps  and 
invade  Italy.  The  people  of  the  northern  plain  fled 
before  his  hosts,  and  took  refuge  on  some  small  islands 
in  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Here  they  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  city  that  was  to  become  famous  later  as  the 
republic  of  Venice,  a.d.  452. 

In  the  following  year  Attila  died  suddenly,  and  the 
Empire  he  had  built  up  quickly  fell  to  pieces. 

A  few  years  later  the  province  of  Gaul,  already  laid 
waste  by  Vandals  and  Huns,  was  invaded  by  the  Franks, 
a  fierce  and  warlike  people,  who  dwelt  along  the  banks  of 
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the  Rhine.  Under  their  leader  Clovis  they  conquered  all 
Gaul,  and  set  up  a  kingdom  of  their  own,  of  which  Clovis 
was  king,  a.d.  481.  The  Franks  accepted  Christianity 
a  little  later,  but  it  was  long  before  they  gave  up  their 
fierce  and  cruel  manners. 

So  piece  after  piece  was  lopped   from  the  Western 
provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire. 


§  3.  The  End  of  the  Western  Empire. 

Nevertheless,  there  still  remained  emperors  at  Rome, 
though  their  power  was  gone,  and  they  were  set  up  and 
pulled  down  at  pleasure  by  one  or  other  of  the  barbarian 
soldiers  who  were  the  real  rulers  of  Italy.  These  men 
called  themselves  Patricians. 

In  the  year  474  the  Patrician  Orestes  placed  on  the 
throne  his  son,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  named  Romulus,  and 
nicknamed  by  the  people,  in  derision  at  his  feebleness, 
Augustulus,  which  means  Augustus  the  Little.  The 
troops  which  his  father  commanded  were  a  mixed 
crowd  of  Goths  and  other  barl)arians,  who  rebelled 
when  their  general  refused  to  give  them  what  they 
asked.  They  chose  for  their  new  leader  a  man  called 
Odovacar  (Odoacer).  In  the  year  480  Odovacar  deposed 
the  boy-emperor,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  emperor  of  the 
East  in  which  he  said  that  he  did  not  think  it  necessary 
that  there  should  be  two  emperors,  so  he  had  abolished  the 
useless  emperor  in  the  West,  and  now  asked  the  Eastern 
emperor  to  take  over  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole 
Empire,  only  making  Odovacar  governor  of  the  Western 
provinces. 

The  Eastern  emperor  had  to  do  as  his  too-powerfal 
subject  asked.  Odovacar  became  really  King  of 
Italy,  and  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  West  ceased  until, 
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about  three  hundred  years  later,  it  was  assumed  once 
more  by  Charlemagne,  a  great  king  of  the  Franks,  of 
whom  you  will  hear  more  later. 


§  4.  Theodoric  the  Goth. 

Odovacar  was  not  to  rule  very  long  over  Italy.  A  new 
enemy  soon  appeared  to  snatch  from  him  his  prize. 
This  was  Theodoric.  King  of  the  Ostrogoths,  that  half  of 
the  Goths  who  had  remained  in  their  lands  on  the 
Danube  when  Alaric  led  the  Visigoths  into  Italy. 
Since  that  time  the  Ostrogoths  had  prospered  so  much 
that  they  had  grown  too  numerous  for  their  original 
settlement,  so  they  migrated  across  the  Danube,  and 
forced  the  Eomans  to  allow  them  to  settle  in  Macedonia. 
Theodoric  now  in  his  turn  led  his  followers  into  Italy, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  who 
was  angry  with  Odovacar  for  his  presumption  in  daring 
to  depose  an  Emperor  of  Eome.  Theodoric  defeated 
King  Odovacar,  whom  he  afterwards  killed  by  treachery, 
so  it  was  said.  He  now  became  King  of  Italy,  and 
he  ruled  the  land  wisely  and  justly  for  thirty-three 
years.  During  his  reign  poor  Italy  had  a  short  rest 
from  the  troubles  and  wars  that  had  torn  her  to 
pieces  for  so  long.  Theodoric  allowed  all  who  had 
grievances  to  bring  their  complaints  to  him ;  if  on 
inquiry  he  found  they  were  really  ill-used  he  would  set 
the  grievances  right,  and  punish  the  oppressors.  He 
tolerated  all  sects  of  Christians,  preserved  the  beautiful 
buildings  and  statues  of  the  past,  and  encouraged  men 
of  learning.  When  he  died  it  was  a  sad  day  for  Italy, 
for  it  was  long  before  she  found  again  the  peace  and 
safety  which  she  had  enjoyed  under  his  just  rule. 


CHAPTEE  IX 

THE  ATTACK  OX  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE  FROM 
THE  EAST 

§  1.  The  Aeabs. 

The  Eastern  Empire  still  continued  to  maintain  its 
greatness  while  the  Western  Empire  was  falling  to 
pieces.  No  invaders  succeeded  in  breaking  through  the 
strong  walls  of  Constantinople,  and  its  position  on  the 
sea -coast  prevented  any  enemy  from  starving  it  into 
submission,  for  ships  bringing  food  could  always  find 
their  way  into  the  splendid  harbour  of  the  Golden  Horn. 
So  the  Eastern  Empire  prospered  through  all  those 
troubled  times. 

It  had,  however,  dangerous  enemies  to  face.  The 
worst  of  these  were  the  Persians,  who  had  again  built 
up  a  powerful  kingdom,  and  who  threatened  the  Asiatic 
provinces  of  the  Empire.  And  just  when  this  danger 
was  overcome,  and  the  Emperors  of  the  East  were 
thinking  they  might  settle  down  to  a  life  of  peace  and 
ease,  a  new  enemy  appeared  from  a  very  unexpected 
quarter. 

No  one  had  hitherto  troubled  about  the  tribes  of  the 
Arabian  deserts.  They  were  absorbed  with  their  own 
quarrels,  and  seemed  unlikely  to  be  a  source  of  danger 
to  anyone.  They  were  for  the  most  part  idolaters,  and 
were  backward,  and  indeed  barbarians  compared  to  the 
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cultivated  Romans.  But  this  was  to  be  changed  when 
among  these  ignorant  and  godless  people  the  great 
prophet  Mohammed  was  born. 

§  2.  Mohammed. 

Mohammed  was  born  in  Mecca  in  570.  His  parents 
died  when  he  was  a  baby,  and  he  was  brought  up  by  his 
uncles.  He  was  at  first  very  poor,  and  earned  his 
living  by  conducting  the  caravans  which  took  the  produce 
of  the  East  to  Egypt  and  the  coast  towns.  On  these 
journeys  he  seems  to  have  absorbed  much  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Jews  and  Christians,  of  whom  there  were  many  in 
Arabia.  When  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age  he  con- 
ducted the  caravan  of  a  wealthy  lady  to  a  distant  town, 
sold  her  goods,  and  returned  safely.  It  was  a  difficult 
undertaking  in  that  wild  country,  and  the  lady  was  so 
pleased  with  his  skill  and  courage  that  she  married  him. 
So  for  the  future  he  had  no  care  about  the  earning  of  his 
daily  bread. 

For  many  years  he  led  the  life  of  a  quiet  citizen  of 
Mecca.  Every  year  he  used  to  go  apart  to  a  mountain 
to  pray  and  fast  and  meditate.  During  these  times  of 
retreat  he  declared  that  he  had  visions  from  God,  and 
that  he  had  received  a  message  from  Heaven  to  teach 
a  new  faith  to  his  people.  The  faith  he  taught  them 
was  a  strange  mixture  of  Christian  and  .Jewish  doctrines 
with  the  remains  of  the  old  Arabian  paganism.  Its 
chief  doctrines  are  that  there  is  but  one  God,  Allah,  and 
that  he,  Mohammed,  was  his  prophet ;  that  there  is  a 
life  after  death,  and  a  Paradise  where  true  believers 
may  expect  everlasting  bliss. 

At  first  only  his  wife  and  two  of  his  kinsmen,  Abu 
Bekr  and  Ali,  believed  in  him.  Soon  a  third  convert 
named  Omar  was  added,  and  his  teaching  made  such 
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progress  that  his  tribe  began  to  persecute  him  for 
preaching  a  doctrine  which  might  bring  dishonour 
on  them  as  the  guardians  of  the  gods  of  Mecca. 
And  then  they  began  to  plot  against  his  Hfe.  So 
Mohammed  fled,  and  hid  for  a  while  in  a  cave,  and 
then  went  on  to  the  city  of  Medina.  His  flight  is 
called  the  Hijrah.  It  took  place  in  the  year  622,  and 
the  followers  of  Mohammed  count  their  years  from  that 
date,  as  we  do  from  the  birth  of  Christ. 

At  Medina  he  soon  became  a  ruler  as  well  as  a  teacher. 
He  made  laws  for  the  men  of  Medina,  and  his  followers 
rapidly  increased  in  numbers.  At  that  city  also  a  large 
part  of  the  sacred  book  of  the  Mohammedans,  which  is 
called  the  Koran,  was  composed. 

Mohammed  now  began  to  plan  war  against  the  infidels, 
as  he  called  all  who  would  not  believe  his  teaching. 
He  taught  his  followers  that  all  those  who  were  slain  in 
God's  cause  were  sure  to  enter  Paradise.  That  made 
them  careless  of  their  lives  in  battle,  and  very  bold  in 
Mohammed's  cause,  which  they  looked  on  as  the  cause  of 
God.  Soon  he  was  strong  enough  to  march  against 
Mecca,  which  he  captured  almost  without  a  blow.  The 
Arabian  tribes  now  accepted  him  as  their  prophet,  and 
Mohammed  destroyed  the  idols. 

After  this  Mohammed  began  to  plan  war  upon  the 
Pioman  Empire  of  the  East,  but  before  he  could  carry  out 
his  plans  he  died. 

§  3.  The  Saeacen  Conquests. 

Abu  Bekr  was  chosen  to  lead  the  Arab  or  Saracen 
army  instead.  And  under  him  and  his  successor 
Omar,  the  Saracens  marched  north,  west,  east,  south, 
conquering  in  every  direction.  They  soon  got  posses- 
sion of  Syria  and  of  Palestine,  with  its  capital,  Jeru- 
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salem.  They  conquered  Persia,  where  they  set  up  a 
powerful  kingdom,  and  marched  into  Egypt.  They 
attacked  Constantinople,  but  the  strong  walls  of  that  city, 
and  the  new  invention  of  a  sort  of  gunpowder  called 
Greek  fire,  saved  it.  The  Arabs  turned  back  from  the 
shores  of  Europe  at  this  point,  and  attacked  the 
continent  in  the  west.  They  crossed  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  and  landed  on  the  coast  of  Spain.  Legends 
arose  later  which  told  how  Spain  was  betrayed  to  the 
Saracens  by  treachery,  but  most  probably  these  stories 
are  not  true.  The  Gothic  kings  of  Spain  fought  bravely, 
but  in  vain,  and  the  Saracen  conquests  spread  over  the 
land  until,  by  the  year  a.d.  713,  the  only  part  of  the 
country  which  did  not  belong  to  them  was  the 
mountainous  district  in  the  north-west. 

§  4.  The  Saracens  in  France. 

The  Saracens  were  not  yet  content.  Some  of  them 
sailed  to  the  Island  of  Sicily,  and  even  landed  on  the 
shores  of  Italy,  though  not  to  stay  for  long.  A  great 
band  crossed  the  Pyrenees  into  Southern  Gaul.  It 
seemed  as  if  all  Europe  might  fall  under  their  power. 
But  Gaul  was  now  ruled  by  the  vigorous  Franks, 
who  had  spread  from  the  Ehine  southwards  during 
the  time  that  Theodoric  had  ruled  over  Italy.  The 
Franks  mustered  in  large  numbers  to  withstand  these 
invaders. 

The  Franks  were  led  by  a  general  called  Charles 
Martel.  The  two  armies  met  at  a  spot  between  Tours 
and  Poitiers.  The  battle  was  hard  fought  on  both  sides, 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  day  the  Saracen  general  was 
slain,  and  after  that  the  Saracens  withdrew  to  their 
camp.  It  is  said  that  they  found  so  many  of  their 
numbers  had  been  slain  that  they  fled  in  the  night. 
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However  this  might  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  Franks  won 
a  great  victory,  and  great  stores  of  booty  fell  into  their 
hands. 

Thus  did  Charles  Martel  and  his  Franks  check  the 
victorious  onward  march  of  the  Saracens,  and  save 
Western  Europe  from  falling  into  then*  hands. 


§  5.  The  Saracen  Civilization. 

The    Saracens    divided    into    two    great    empires   or 
Caliphates,  an  eastern  and  a  western.     These  empires 
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lasted  for  many  centuries,  and  became  enlightened 
centres  of  civilization  and  learning,  while  the  kingdoms 
of  Europe  were  still  half  barbarous.  The  Saracens 
were  c^reat  merchants  and  manufacturers.  They  studied 
medicme  very  carefully,  making   use  of    the   books  of 
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Greek  doctors,  and  became  famous  for  their  medical  and 
surgical  skill.  They  introduced  the  study  of  algebra 
into  Europe ;  they  established  famous  universities  and 
schools  in  all  their  chief  towns.  Moreover,  they  built 
beautiful  public  buildings — such,  for  example,  as  the 
Alhambra  Palace  at  Granada,  in  Spain — restored  the 
Roman  roads  and  aqueducts  and  canals,  as  well  as  made 
new  ones.  In  science,  art  and  literature  they  were  before 
the  Europeans,  to  whom  later  they  taught  much,  when 
the  two  races  were  brought  into  close  contact  l)y  the 
Crusades.  One  of  their  liooks  is  well  known  to  us,  the 
"Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,"  or  "The  Thousand 
and  One  Nights,"  the  stories  of  which  draw  a  splendid 
picture  of  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  the  great 
caliphs. 
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CHAPTEE  I 

CHARLES  THE  (IREAT,  THE  RESTORER  OF  THE 
ROMAN  EMPHJE  IX  THE  WEST 

§   1.  Introductiox. 

The  grandson  of  Charles  Martel,  who  conquered  the 
Saracens,  became  king  of  the  Franks.  His  name  also 
was  Charles,  and  because  of  the  greatness  and  glory 
of  his  reign,  he  was  called  the  Great,  or,  as  the  French 
call  him,  Charlemagne.  When  he  came  to  the  throne, 
he  ruled  over  the  Franks  from  the  Ehine  to  the  Pyrenees, 
but  when  he  died  he  had  extended  his  kingdom  until 
it  embraced  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  Germany  as  far  as 
the  Elbe,  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  and  Swabia. 

§  2.  The  Pope  and  the  Lo:mbards. 

Early  in  his  reign  Charles  was  called  on  to  help 
the  Pope  against  the  Lombards.  Since  the  death  of 
the  great  Theodoric,  band  after  band  of  invaders 
had  plundered  Italy.  During  this  unhappy  time,  the 
bishops  of  Piome,  the  Popes,  had  grown  considerably 
in  importance.  Many  of  them  were  good  and  clever  men, 
who  did  much  for  the  people  in  those  troubled  times,  and 
the  people  learnt  to  love  and  respect  them,  and  to 
look  to  them  for  help,  so  that  the  Popes  won  a  position 
as  a  sort  of  governors  of  Rome.  A  short  time  before 
the  accession  of  Charles  the  Popes  had  gained  possession 
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of  a  large  tract  of  land  around  Rome,  and  in  Central  Italy, 
so  that  they  had  become  important  secular  princes. 

In  A.D.  568,  a  Teutonic  tribe  called  the  Lombards 
invaded  and  conquered  Italy.  They  divided  the 
country  into  several  small  States,  the  largest  of  which 
was  the  fertile  plain  in  the  north  called  Lombardy,  after 
their  name.     Soon  after  Charles  began  to  reign  over  the 
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Franks,  the  King  of  Lombardy  thought  he  would  like  to 
make  all  Italy  into  one  kingdom,  so  he  began  to 
make  war  on  the  dukes  and  princes  of  the  rest  of  Italy. 
He  was  very  successful,  and  grew  more  and  more  power- 
ful, so  that  the  Pope  began  to  fear  lest  his  lands,  and 
even  the  city  of  Rome  itself,  should  be  taken  from  him. 
The  Pope  looked  round  to  see  from  whom  he  could  get 
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help,  and  finally  sent  to  Charles  to  ask  his  help.  Charles 
therefore  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  large  army,  fought  with 
and  conquered  the  Lombards,  and  made  Lombardy  a  part 
of  his  own  dominions.  He  maintained  the  Pope  in  the 
possession  of  his  lands,  and  added  to  them,  and  having 
done  this  he  returned  to  his  own  country. 

^  B.  Charles  is  made  Emperor. 

For  many  years  after  this,  Charles  was  very  busy 
fighting  with  the  Saxons,  who  dwelt  in  the  country 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe.  They  were  heathen, 
and  constantly  annoyed  Charles  by  making  raids  into  his 
country.  He  therefore  determined  to  conquer  them  and 
make  them  Christians,  and  he  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  long  reign  in  carrying  out  his  determination. 

While  he  was  thus  employed  the  old  Pope  died,  and  a 
new  one  was  elected.  The  new  Pope,  Leo  HI.,  had  some 
powerful  enemies  in  Rome,  and  they  made  people  believe 
that  he  was  a  bad  and  wicked  man.  One  day  a  band  of 
ruffians  set  upon  him  as  he  was  riding  out  of  the  city  to 
take  part  in  a  religious  festival.  They  beat  him  severely, 
and  even  tried,  so  some  people  say,  to  cut  out  his  tongue 
and  put  out  his  eyes.  At  all  events,  they  left  him  half- 
dead  by  the  wayside.  After  he  had  recovered  a  little  he 
managed  to  escape  from  the  monastery  in  which  his 
enemies  had  imprisoned  him,  and  he  made  his  way 
across  the  Alps  to  Charles,  who  was  in  Germany.  He 
told  his  story  to  Charles,  and  the  great  king  marched 
again  into  Italy  to  punish  the  men  who  had  done  so 
wicked  a  deed. 

Now,  the  Popes  had  long  known  that  the  emperors 
of  the  East,  to  whom  they  were  nominally  subject, 
could  not  do  much  to  protect  them  against  their  many 
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enemies.  And  it  now  occurred  to  this  Pope,  whose 
name  was  Leo,  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a 
protector  nearer  home  than  the  nominal  one  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  Charles  seemed  the  most  suitable  person. 
On  Christmas  Day,  a.d.  800,  Charles  had  gone  to  worship 
in  the  great  basilica  of  St.  Peter.  As  he  rose  from  pray- 
ing the  Pope  drew  near,  and  placed  upon  his  head  a 
golden  crown,  and  threw  round  his  shoulders  a  purple 
mantle.  Then  all  the  people  cried  out .  "  To  Charles, 
most  pious  and  august,  crowned  by  God,  the  great  and 
peace-bringing  emperor,  be  life  and  victory !" 

So  after  that  Charles  was  known  as  the  emperor,  and 
there  were  again  two  emperors,  one  at  Constantinople, 
and  one  in  the  land  of  the  Franks. 

Besides  making  war  on  the  Saxons  and  the  Lombards, 
Charles  also  made  war  on  the  Saracens  in  Spain,  and 
many  stories  and  legends  grew  up  about  this  part  of 
his  life. 

In  the  year  814  he  caught  a  fever.  He  tried  to  cure 
himself  by  fasting,  but  the  fever  got  worse,  and  he  died, 
being  seventy-two  years  old.  He  was  buried  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  at  Aachen,  which  he  had  built. 

v^  4.  The  Government  of  Charles  the  Great. 

All  his  life  Charles  worked  to  make  his  people 
more  civilized.  He  encouraged  men  of  learning  to 
come  and  settle  in  his  dominions,  and  he  set  up 
schools  in  many  of  the  towns  of  France  and  Germany. 
The  most  famous  of  his  schoolmasters  was  a  man  called 
Alcuin,  who  was  a  scholar  of  York  in  the  kingdom  of 
Northumbria,  set  up  by  the  Saxons  in  the  north  of 
England.  Charles  wrote  down  and  improved  the  laws  of 
the  Franks,  and  sent  officers  throughout  all  his  lands  to 
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see  that  his  laws  were  kept,  and  that  the  people  were 
justly  treated  by  those  who  ruled  over  them.  He  spent 
much  time  in  learning  all  the  arts  of  his  age,  and  even 
during  his  dinner-time  books  were  read  aloud  to  him. 

So  great  was  his  fame  that  the  great  Caliph  of  the 
Persians,  Haroun  al  Raschid,  sent  him  presents.  One  of 
these  was  an  elephant,  which  was  looked  on  as  a  great 
curiosity  and  wonder.  The  Emperor  of  the  East,  too, 
though  at  first  he  was  angry  that  Charles  should  have 
taken  the  imperial  title,  made  a  treaty  with  him  and  sent 
ambassadors  to  his  court. 

After  his  death  great  disasters  befell  the  western 
countries  of  Europe,  and  men  looked  back  to  his  reign 
as  to  a  golden  age  of  peace,  and  justice,  and  righteous- 
ness. 

Charles  himself  in  time  became  the  hero  of  many 
romantic  legends,  while  his  officers,  in  the  imagination 
of  the  people,  grew  into  knights,  who  became  the  heroes 
of  stories  much  like  those  which  are  told  of  our  King 
Arthur  and  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  So  great 
was  the  impression  that  he  had  made  on  the  men  of  his 
generation  as  a  model  of  all  that  a  great  and  ideal  king 
should  be. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  INVASIONS  OF  THE  NORTHMEN 

§  1.  The  Northmen. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Great, 
Western  Europe  began  to  be  troubled  by  the  visits  of  the 
northern  pirates  who  are  called  the  Vikings,  Northmen, 
or  Danes.  They  came  from  Jutland  and  the  Danish 
islands  around  it,  from  the  tiords  of  the  Norwegian  coast, 
and  from  the  islands  of  the  Baltic.  They  were  fierce* 
bold  men,  used  to  the  sea,  and  fearless  of  its  dangers. 

At  first  these  wild  sea-rovers  landed  only  to  plunder. 
Thej'  sailed  a  little  way  up  the  rivers,  marched  upon  some 
peaceful  town  or  monastery,  took  all  the  gold  and 
silver  and  precious  things  they  could  carry,  and  then 
went  back  to  their  boats  and  rowed  away  before  the 
frightened  people  could  collect  men  enough  to  fight  them. 
They  were  fierce  and  savage  foes,  for  they  knew  they 
were  a  few  men  in  the  midst  of  a  country  of  enemies,  and 
so  they  showed  no  mercy  to  those  who  came  in  their  way, 
nor  did  they  expect  mercy.  The  people,  especially  those 
of  France  and  England,  learnt  to  dread  them  very  much, 
and  to  fear  the  sight  of  their  long  black  boats,  with  broad 
spreading  sails,  coming  across  the  sea. 

In  a  little  time  the  Northmen,  finding  they  were  able 
to  strike  such  fear  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  they 
attacked,  began  to  stay  in  the  country  instead  of  merely 
plundering  it  and  sailing  away  again.    Thej'  used  to  choose 
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a  safe  place  and  fortify  it,  and  thence  sall_y  out  far  and 
wide  to  plunder.  The  countries  they  treated  like  this  fell 
into  a  wretched  condition.  The  people  dared  not  plough 
or  sow  for  fear  of  the  Danes,  the  Christian  churches  were 
pillaged  and  burned,  for  the  Danes  were  heathen,  and  in 
the  churches  they  had  learnt  that  the  most  precious 
things  were  to  be  found.  When  once  they  had  made  a 
settlement  in  a  country,  more  and  more  of  their  fellows 
joined  them,  until  at  last  they  were  numerous  and  strong 
enough  to  claim  great  tracts  of  land  for  themselves. 

§  2.  The  Danes  in  England. 

In  the  year  871  the  Danes  invaded  England  in 
great  numbers.  The  kings  of  England  were  driven  back 
and  back,  and  nearly  all  their  land  was  taken  from  them. 
But  at  last  one  of  them  named  Alfred  collected  an  army 
and  fought  many  battles  with  the  Danes,  and  succeeded 
in  forcing  them  to  come  to  terms  with  him.  Then  Alfred 
made  a  treaty  with  them,  and  as  he  knew  that  they  were 
too  numerous  to  be  driven  out  of  England  altogether,  he 
said  that  he  would  give  them  the  northern  half  of  England 
if  they  would  become  Christians  and  would  live  in  peace. 
The  Danish  king  promised  this,  and  so  the  Danes  settled 
in  the  North  of  England,  and  gave  the  name  of  "  the 
Danelagh  "  to  the  part  of  England  which  belonged  to 
them. 

King  Alfred's  successors  gradually  won  back  a  great 
part  of  the  Danelagh,  until  the  English  kings  could 
say  that  they  ruled  Danes  and  English  too.  But  in  the 
year  994  the  Danes  began  to  trouble  England  again. 
Fresh  hordes  came  in  from  abroad.  The  English 
king  Ethelred  the  Unready  was  foolish  and  weak.  His 
people  fought  for  him  unwillingly,  so  he  tried  the  plan  of 
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giving  the  Danes  money  to  go  away.  When  this  was  no 
use  he  ordered  the  Danes  in  his  dominions  to  be  killed 
on  St.  Brice's  Day,  November  18,  1002,  According  to 
a  story  told  to  explain  the  conquest  of  England,  among 
the  people  who  were  killed  was  the  sister  of  Swegen,  King 
of  Denmark.  Swegen  vowed  vengeance  when  he  heard 
what  had  happened,  invaded  England  with  a  large  army, 
and  marched  through  the  land,  laying  waste  all  the 
dominions  of  Ethelred.  The  king  fled  across  the  sea  to 
France,  while  Sw^egen  was  proclaimed  King  of  England. 
So  for  a  time  England  was  governed  by  Danish  kings, 
until  the  year  1042,  when  the  son  of  Ethelred  came  back 
again  to  rule  the  English. 

jj  3.  The  Northmen  in  France. 

While  these  things  were  happening  in  England  the 
Northmen  were  also  plundering  and  burning  in  France : 
they  sailed  up  the  River  Seine  and  attacked  Paris,  then 
quite  a  small  town.  But  the  French  learned  to  build 
bridges  across  their  river,  and  guarded  them  with  towers, 
so  that  the  Northmen  could  not  pass  in  their  boats. 
However,  they  came  up  as  far  as  Paris,  plundering, 
burning  the  churches,  and  killing  the  people  who  tried  to 
oppose  them.  Some  of  the  French  kings  tried  to  make 
them  go  away  by  giving  them  money,  but  that  succeeded 
no  better  than  it  did  in  England.  At  last,  in  the  year 
912,  the  king  of  the  Franks  made  a  treaty  with  Rolf,  the 
leader  of  the  Northmen,  very  much  like  that  which 
xyfred  had  made  with  the  Danes.  He  gave  Rolf  a  large 
tract  of  land  on  both  sides  of  the  Seine  on  condition  that 
he  became  a  Christian  and  gave  up  harrying  his  country. 
So  Rolf  and  his  followers  settled  in  France,  and  gave  the 
name  of  Normandy,  or  land  of  the  Northmen,  to  their 
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province.  They  kept  their  promise  faithfully  to  the  king, 
and  their  descendants  became  faithful  supporters  of 
the  kings  of  France ;  and  one  of  Rolf's  descendants  con- 
quered England,  and  is  known  in  history  as  William 
the  Conqueror. 

§  4.  The  Northmen  in  Ireland  and  the  East. 

It  was  not  only  in  England  and  France  that  the 
Northmen  conquered  and  settled.  There  was  no  country 
in  Europe  safe  from  them.  They  harried  Ireland,  burnt 
the  monasteries,  and  drove  away  the  priests,  so  that 
Ireland,  which  had  been  famous  for  its  learning,  now 
became  desolate  and  barbarian.  They  crossed  into 
Russia  and  founded  a  kingdom  there,  and  sailed  into  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  to  frighten  the  dwellers  in  Italy  and 
Spain. 

They  even  sailed  to  Iceland,  and  thence  to  Greenland 
and  Labrador,  and  so  discovered  the  far-off  land  of 
America,  though  their  discovery  was  forgotten  again  for 
many  centuries. 

§  5.  Feudalism. 

"When  Charles  died,  his  empire  was  divided  amongst 
his  descendants,  and  the  quarrels  of  these  men,  together 
with  the  long-continued  attacks  of  the  Northmen,  at  last 
broke  it  up  altogether.  The  descendants  of  the  dukes, 
counts,  and  barons,  whom  Charles  had  set  over  the 
various  parts  of  his  dominions,  and  whom  he  had  held 
strictly  to  account  during  his  lifetime,  became  indepen- 
dent chieftains,  ruling  their  lands  without  caring  for  the 
commands  of  the  nominal  king.  France  and  Germany 
were  separated,  and  began  to  assume  nearly  the  boun- 
daries that  they  have  at  the  present  day.      The  great 
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lords  found  that  they  were  safe  from  the  attacks  of  the 
northern  pirates  if  they  built  walls  round  their  dwell- 
ings and  villages.  So  strong-walled  castles  sprang  up 
everywhere. 

Moreover,  the  rich  and  powerful  were  able  unchecked 
to  oppress  the  weak  and  poor.  Many  peasants  and 
small  farmers  had  their  lands  taken  away  from  them  by 
violence,  and  others,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be 
altogether  destroyed,  agreed  to  hand  over  theirs  to 
some  powerful  baron,  provided  he  would  protect  them 
from  danger.  As  a  rule  the  barons  allowed  the  farmers 
to  keei3  their  lands  on  condition  that  they  rendered  some 
service  for  them.  The  land  so  granted  was  called  a  "fief," 
the  tenant  of  it  a  "vassal,"  and  the  lord  who  granted  a 
fief  was  called  a  "  liege  "  or  "  suzerain."  Yassals  who  held 
much  land  let  it  again  to  others.  The  most  important 
and  honourable  service  rendered  in  return  for  a  fief  was 
that  of  following  the  liege-lord  to  battle,  though  there 
were  besides  many  other  services  of  various  kinds. 

The  men  who  actually  tilled  the  land  were  the  serfs  or 
villeins.  These  were  partly  the  descendants  of  slaves, 
and  partly  of  free  peasants.  The  serfs  could  not  be 
bought  and  sold  like  slaves,  but  they  belonged  to  the 
land,  and  could  not  move  from  the  fief  on  which  they 
were  born.  They  had  small  portions  of  land,  which  they 
could  cultivate  for  themselves  during  the  time  they  were 
not  working  for  the  owners  of  the  fief. 

This  method  of  holding  land  is  known  as  feudalism, 
and  became  the  regular  rule  of  land  tenure  throughout 
all  Western  Europe. 


CHAPTEK  III 
THE  EMPERORS  AND  THE  POPES 

§    1.    The    PiESTORATION    OF    THE    EmPIRE. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  Empu*e  of  Charles  the  Great 
fell  to  pieces  in  the  troubles  that  followed  his  death,  but 
it  was  never  forgotten  how  great  it  had  once  been,  and 
the  kings  of  Germany  looked  on  themselves  as  the  true 
inheritors  of  the  greatness  of  Charles.  After  a  time  of 
disorder  and  trouble,  one  of  their  own  number  called 
Henry  the  Fowler  was  chosen  by  the  mdependent  dukes 
to  be  King  of  Germany.  This  man  was  a  strong  and 
capable  ruler,  who  left  behind  him  a  firmly  established 
kingdom.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Otto,  who  was 
to  restore  again  the  Empire  of  the  West,  though  on  a 
smaller  scale. 

Italy,  like  the  rest  of  Europe,  had  been  the  scene  of 
troubles  and  disorders.  Descendants  of  Charles  the 
Great  were  called  kings  of  Italy,  but  they  had  no  real 
power.  In  950  one  of  these  shadow-kings  died,  leaving 
behind  him  his  wife  Adelheid.  This  lady,  who  was 
young  and  beautiful,  was  seized  by  a  man  who  claimed 
the  throne,  and  put  in  prison,  until  she  should  consent 
to  become  his  son's  wife.  Adelheid  managed  to  escape 
from  prison,  and  appealed  for  help  to  Otto,  who  came 
across  the  Alps  with  an  army,  married  the  beautiful 
widow  himself,  and  forced  the  King  of  Italy  to  hold 
his    crown  as  his  vassal.     Otto  then    returned   to    his 
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own  country,  but  the  new  king  was  so  cruel  and  faith- 
less that  the  Pope  sent  to  ask  Otto  to  come  back,  and 
offered  to  make  him  emperor  if  he  would  restore  the 
happy  times  of  Charles  the  Great. 

So  Otto  once  more  entered  Italy  with  a  large  army.  He 
was  acknowledged  as  King  of  Italy,  and  with  his  queen 
Adelheid  he  was  crowned  as  emperor  on  the  second  of 
February  a.d.  96'2.  The  union  of  Italy  and  Germany 
thus  brought  about  was  known  as  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire. 

§  2.  The  Reform  of  the  Papacy. 

The  new  line  of  emperors  found  that  the  Popes  at 
Rome  had  become  worldly  and  careless,  without  learn- 
ing, and  often  profligate.  They  determined  to  alter 
this,  and  Otto's  grandson  chose  for  Pope  a  man  noted 
for  the  holiness  of  his  life  and  his  great  learning. 
Later  emperors  afterwards  followed  his  example,  choos- 
ing as  Popes  always  good  and  learned  men.  For  a  time 
Popes  and  emperors  worked  together,  trying  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  Church.  But  the  emperors  were 
thus,  all  unknown  to  themselves,  raising  up  a  papacy 
that  was  to  become  a  dangerous  rival  to  the  Empire. 

§  3.  Pope  Gregory  VII. 

In  the  year  1073  a  monk  named  Hildebrand  became 
Pope  under  the  title  of  Gregory  YII.  This  man  held  the 
firm  conviction  that  the  Pope,  who  was  God's  representa- 
tive on  earth,  was  superior  to  the  emperor,  and  that  the 
latter,  as  well  as  all  the  Christian  States  of  the  world, 
owed  allegiance  to  the  papacy,  and  were,  so  to  say, 
vassals  of  the  Pope.  He  said  also  that  all  bishops  and 
abbots,  as  vassals  of  the  Church,  ought  to  receive  the 
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appointments  to  their  abbacies  or  bishoprics  from  the 
Pope,  and  not  from  the  prince  of  the  land,  as  had  hitherto 
been  the  case.  Now,  the  princes  had  always  received  a 
sum  of  money,  large  or  small  according  to  the  income 
of  the  office,  from  the  persons  they  appointed.  Such 
offices  were,  in  fact,  often  sold  to  the  man  who  would 
pay  the  highest  price  for  them,  and  thus  sometimes 
were  given  to  unworthy  persons. 

But  though  it  was  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  power 
of  making  appointments  was  often  wrongly  used,  the  kings 
of  Europe  saw  that  to  submit  to  Gregory's  desire  would 
be  to  weaken  their  own  authority,  for  these  bishops  were 
also  feudal  lords  who  owed  allegiance  to  them  for  their 
lands,  and  to  make  the  Pope  the  liege  lord  of  so  much 
land  within  their  own  kingdoms  would  be  dangerous  to 
their  power.  So  they  opposed  Gregory  violently.  Henry 
IT.,  Emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  was  Gregory's 
chief  opponent  on  this  point,  and  the  quarrel  is  known  as 
the  "  Investiture  Contest."  Henry,  angry  at  the  Pope's 
insistence,  declared  that  he  was  unworthy  of  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter,  and  was  deposed  therefrom.  Gregory  refused 
to  comply,  and  in  return  deposed  and  excommunicated 
Henry.  This  meant  that  all  the  emperor's  subjects  were 
released  from  their  allegiance,  and  that  all  men  would 
shun  and.  avoid  him  as  a  tainted  person.  He  might  not 
receive  the  communion,  and  if  he  died  no  priest  would 
bury  him. 

Henry  was  obliged  to  give  way,  for  his  barons,  always 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  an  excuse  to  rebel,  refused  to 
fight  for  an  excommunicated  man.  He  crossed  the  Alps 
in  the  winter,  in  order  to  make  his  peace  with  the  Pope, 
who  was  at  the  Castle  of  Canossa  in  the  Apennines. 
Gregory  was  so  angry  that  he  would  not  at  first  receive 
the  emperor.     Nor  did  he  forgive  him  until  Henry  had 
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waited  barefooted  for  three  days  in  the  snow  at  his  door. 
Then,  at  last,  he  withdrew  the  excommunication. 

Henry  returned  to  Germany,  but  the  quarrel  dragged 
on  for  many  years.  The  emperor,  however,  revenged 
himself  for  his  humiliation.  He  marched  an  army  into 
Italy,  beseiged  the  Pope  in  Eome,  and  set  up  another  Pope 
of  his  own.  Gregory  called  for  help  from  the  Normans, 
who  had  set  up  a  kingdom  in  the  South  of  Italy.  They 
came  to  his  rescue,  but  treated  the  people  of  Eome  so 
cruelly  that  they  were  driven  out.  Gregory  went  with 
them,  and  died  in  their  kingdom.  His  last  words  were  : 
"  I  have  loved  righteousness  and  hated  iniquity,  therefore 
I  die  in  exile." 

The  Investiture  Contest  was  settled  only  after  the 
deaths  of  both  Gregory  and  Henry.  It  was  finally 
agreed  that  all  bishops  and  abbots  should  receive  the 
ring  and  staff — the  emblems  of  their  authority  over  the 
souls  of  the  people — from  the  Pope,  but  that  they  should 
swear  allegiance  for  their  lands  to  the  emperors. 

The  struggle  between  emperors  and  Popes,  however, 
broke  out  again  later,  and  was  destined  to  end  only  with 
the  destruction  of  the  imperial  power  in  Italy. 
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THE    CHURCH   OF   THE    HOLY   SEPULCHRE   AT   JERUSALEM. 


CHAPTER  IV 
THE  CEU8ADES 

§  1.  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem. 

During  the  years  that  Xorth-Western  Europe  was  fight- 
ing so  desperately  with  the  Northmen,  the  Saracens  in 
Asia  and  Africa  also  had  to  oppose  fierce  enemies.  These 
were  the  Turks,  a  people  from  the  upland  parts  of 
Central  Asia,  who,  though  Mohammedans  like  them- 
selves, were  fierce  and  barbarous.  The  caliphate  of  the 
Saracens  was  divided,  and  they  were  quarrelling  about 
the  succession ;  so  when  the  Turks  attacked  their 
Empire  they  were  not  long  able  to  withstand  them. 
So  the  Turks  overran  their  country,  destroying  their 
wealth,  and  laying  waste  their  cultivated  lands.  Such 
destruction  did  they  work,  that  a  great  part  of  the 
country  which  they  then  conquered,  has  never  re- 
covered. 

In  the  year  1076  the  Turks  advanced  as  far  as  Pales- 
tine and  took  the  sacred  city  of  Jerusalem.  Many 
hundreds  of  Christian  pilgrims  used  to  go  yearly  to 
Jerusalem  to  visit  the  many  places  in  that  city  made 
sacred  by  their  association  with  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ. 
During  the  rule  of  the  Saracens  these  pilgrims  had  been 
kindly  treated  ;  they  had  been  allowed  to  have  a  Chris- 
tian church  in  the  city,  over  which  a  bishop  was  set, 
known  as  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem.     But  under  the 
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Turks  all  this  was  changed.  The  pilgrims  were  insulted 
and  robbed,  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  desecrated,  and  the 
Patriarch  thrown  into  prison. 

§  2.  The  Preaching  of  the  First  Crusade. 

Urban  II.  had  succeeded  Gregory  as  Pope.  He  heard 
with  sorrow  of  the  state  of  Jerusalem  and  the  progress 
of  the  Turks.  Just  at  this  time  the  Emperor  of  the  East, 
who  ruled  the  remnant  of  the  once  mighty  Roman 
Empire,  fearing  lest  his  little  Empire  should  be  alto- 
gether overthrown  by  the  Turks,  sent  to  Europe  asking 
for  help  against  the  infidels.  Pope  Urban  saw  that  this 
was  a  good  opportunity  to  do  something,  so  at  a  great 
meeting  at  Clermont,  in  France,  he  called  on  the  warriors 
there  to  march  against  the  Mohammedans.  He  told 
them  that  those  who  went  on  this  expedition  would  be 
doing  the  will  of  God,  and  that  their  sins  would  be 
forgiven  them.  At  his  appeal  more  than  300,000 
people  fastened  the  cross  to  their  shoulders — the  cross 
which  was  the  sign  that  they  were  going  on  the  Crusade. 
They  shouted,  "  God  wills  it !  God  wills  it !"  as  with  one 
voice.     So  began  the  First  Crusade. 

§  3.  The  March  to  the  Holy  Land.* 

It  took  a  long  time  to  prepare  for  such  a  distant 
expedition,  and  it  was  nearly  a  year  before  the  host  was 
ready.  Their  commander-in-chief,  they  said,  was  Christ, 
and  under  Him  served  the  various  leaders  who  led  the 
army.  Chief  among  these  was  Godfrey  of  Boulogne, 
Duke  of  Lorraine.  He  was  heart-whole  in  his  desire  to 
serve  his  Master,  and  had  no  thought  of  winning  glory 
for  himself.     Besides  the  great  lords  and  their  followers 

*  The  map  on  p.  88  shows  the  principal  places  mentioned. 
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who  were  trained  in  war,  great  crowds  of  peasants  and 
artisans,    and    even  women,   followed   to   the    Crusade. 
They  had  been  stirred  up  by  a  monk  called  Peter  the 
Hermit,  who  went   about   preaching  in   the    North  of 
France.     He  had  been  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  he  told 
how  the  Turks  desecrated  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  how 
Christ  Himself  had  appeared  to  him  in  all  His  glory, 
telling  him  that  the  time  had  come  to  help  His  Church. 
Thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children  flocked  to  his 
call,  and,  growing  impatient  at  the  long  delay,  they  set 
out  on  their  own  account,  marching  through  Germany, 
down  the  Danube,  and  through  Hungary  in  order  to 
reach    Constantinople.      They   had   made   no    arrange- 
ments for  the  feeding  of  so  great  a  multitude,  and  many 
of  them  died  of  hunger  on  the  way.     At  Constantinople 
the  emperor  gave  them  boats  to  cross  into  Asia  Minor, 
for  he  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  disorderly  crowd, 
who  robbed  even  churches  to  get  themselves  food.     He 
warned  them  to  go  heedfully  into  the  enemy's  land,  but 
they  paid  no  attention,  and  marched  recklessly  forward 
until  they  were  attacked  by  one  of  the  Turkish  governors, 
and  nearly  all  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners.     The  few 
who  escaped  returned  to  Constantinople  with  Peter  the 
Hermit,  and  waited  for  the  coming  of  the  real  crusading 
army. 

In  the  autumn  of  1096  the  Crusaders  began  to  arrive 
at  Constantinople,  but  it  was  not  until  the  spring  of 
1097  that  everybody  reached  that  city.  The  emperor 
made  the  first  prince  who  arrived  a  prisoner,  though  he 
treated  him  with  respect,  and  when  the  other  princes 
came  he  told  them  that  of  old  all  the  provinces  which 
they  had  set  out  to  conquer  had  belonged  to  the  Pioman 
Empire  ;  that  therefore,  when  the  Turks  were  driven  out, 
the  Crusaders  ought  to  hold  the  lands  they  conquered 
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as  his  vassals,  and  ought  to  swear  allegiance  to  him.  At 
first  they  would  not  do  this,  but  the  emperor  refused  to 
give  them  provisions  or  boats  to  take  them  across  the 
Bosphorus,  and  he  threatened  that  he  would  not  set  his 
prisoner  free,  so  at  last  they  gave  way,  and  swore 
allegiance  to  him.  Then  the  emperor  gave  them  boats 
and  provisions,  and  they  crossed  over  to  Asia  Minor  in 
June,  1097. 

Now  began  a  long  and  toilsome  march  under  a  hot  sun 
through  a  desert  country  inhabited  by  people  who  did  all 
they  could  to  prevent  the  forward  march  of  the  Crusaders. 
They  fought  with  and  overcame  the  Turks  in  several 
battles,  but  their  valour  could  not  withstand  the  drought 
of  the  desert,  and  many  of  the  pilgrims  died  on  the  march. 
In  October  they  reached  the  city  of  Antioch.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  very  strong  and  lofty  walls,  and  its  governor 
was  determined  to  resist  to  the  last.  Before  this  city  the 
Crusaders  encamped,  but  eight  long  months  were  to  pass 
before  it  fell  into  their  hands.  The  winter  came,  bring- 
ing, in  that  country,  torrents  of  rain.  The  Crusaders 
could  not  get  sufficient  food,  and  plague  broke  out  in 
their  camp.  Hundreds  of  the  soldiers  and  nearly  all  the 
horses  died.  But  when  spring  came,  and  the  sickness 
went  with  the  wet  weather,  things  grew  better,  especially 
as  some  ships  from  Genoa  arrived,  bringing  supplies  of 
food.  A  little  later  the  town  was  betrayed  to  the 
Crusaders  by  some  treacherous  Turks  within,  and  the 
Christian  army  took  possession  of  it.  But  even  now 
they  were  little  better  off,  for  the  Sultan  of  the  Turks 
had  collected  a  large  army  by  this  time,  and  he,  in  his 
turn,  besieged  Antioch. 

The  sufferings  of  the  Crusaders  now  became  almost 
unbearable.  Heat  and  famine  and  constant  fighting 
wore  them  out.     They  were  at  the  point  of  despair  when 
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a  priest  in  the  train  of  Piaymond  of  Provence  declared 
that  he  had  seen  in  a  vision  the  place  where  was  buried 
the  lance  which  had  pierced  Christ  on  the  cross.  The 
lance  was  found,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Crusaders 
rose  again.  They  sallied  forth  from  the  city,  and  after 
a  short  struggle  they  put  to  flight  the  Sultan's  troops, 
and  released  the  city  from  the  foe  that  encompassed  it. 

And  now  the  Crusaders  were  able  to  march  forward 
again  towards  Jerusalem.  Once  more  the  hot  sun  and 
the  dry  desert  tried  their  faith  and  patience,  but  at  last 
they  were  rewarded,  and  the  towers  of  Jerusalem  came 
in  sight.  They  wept  for  joy,  and  the  knights  and 
soldiers,  kneeling  on  the  ground,  gave  thanks  to  God. 
They  surrounded  the  city,  and  after  a  short  time  took  it 
by  storm,  July,  1099.  A  terrible  slaughter  of  the  infidels 
followed  ;  in  some  places  the  Christians  are  said  to  have 
waded  in  blood ;  but  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  theirs  at 
last,  and  they  knelt  beside  it  to  pray. 

§  4.  The  Latin  Kingdom  of  .Tekusalem. 

The  Crusaders  had  now  to  settle  who  was  to  rule  over 
the  country  which  they  had  conquered.  After  some 
discussion  they  chose  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  who  became 
ruler  of  this  new  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  though 
he  refused  to  be  called  king,  saying  that  he  was  not 
worthy  to  wear  a  crown  of  gold  in  the  country  where  his 
Master  had  worn  a  crown  of  thorns.  Other  small 
principalities  were  founded,  owing  allegiance  to  the  King 
of  Jerusalem.  In  the  following  year  Godfrey  died.  He 
was  succeeded  b}'  his  brother. 

The  Franks,  as  the  Eastern  nations  called  the  invaders, 
kept  their  hold  on  the  narrow  strip  of  land  they  had 
conquered  for  about  ninety  years.     They  had  their  share 
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of  good  and  bad  fortune,  but  managed  always  to  remain 
masters  of  Jerusalem.  A  second  Crusade  was  preached 
when  the  strong  fortress  of  Edessa  was  captured  by  the 
Turks.  This  was  a  sad  loss,  for  Edessa  guarded  the 
north-east  entrance  into  the  Crusaders'  lands.  But 
though  the  King  of  France  and  the  Emperor  of  the 
Germans  joined  their  forces,  the  Crusade  ended  miser- 
ably, and  the  two  monarchs  returned  to  Europe  in 
disgust,  leaving  Edessa  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
One  small  success  was  won  in  the  west  by  a  Crusading 
fleet,  largely  made  up  of  English  vessels.  This  little  fleet 
attacked  the  city  of  Lisbon,  which  had  belonged  to  the 
Saracens  ever  since  they  had  conquered  the  Spanish 
Peninsula.  They  drove  out  the  Mohammedans  and 
made  Lisbon  a  Christian  city  once  more. 

§  5.  The  Fall  of  the  Latin  Kingdom. 

When  the  Franks  first  invaded  the  Holy  Land  they 
found  the  Mohammedan  kingdoms  divided  against  them- 
selves, and  the  various  rulers  unwilling  to  help  one 
another  against  the  foreign  invaders.  But  as  years  went 
on  they  found  out  that  as  long  as  they  were  so  disunited 
they  could  not  hope  to  drive  out  the  Franks.  They 
found  a  leader  in  a  man  called  Nur-ed-din,  under  whom 
the  Turks  began  slowly  to  win  back  the  country  which 
they  had  lost.  Nur-ed-din  was  a  "  just  ruler,  wise  and 
religious,"  and  his  subjects  loved  him  in  consequence. 
He  was  also  a  brave  soldier,  and  considerate  to  the 
soldiers  under  his  care.  He  was  grave  and  religious, 
and  his  whole  court  was  serious  and  quiet  like  himself. 
There  was  no  light  talk  or  frivolous  behaviour  in  his 
presence. 

Niir-ed-din's   first   great   success   against  the  Franks 
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was  the  capture  of  Damascus,  and  after  this  he  began 
to  draw  a  line  of  Saracen  fortresses  around  the  Httle 
kingdom  of  the  Franks. 

In  1174:  Niir-ed-din  died,  and  after  some  fighting  he 
was  succeeded  by  the  famous  Saladin.  Saladin  was  a 
man  of  very  different  character  to  Nur-ed-din.  He  loved 
gaiety  and  society,  but  he  was  as  skilful  in  war  as 
Nur-ed-din,  and  a  born  conqueror  and  ruler. 

Misfortunes  now  came  thick  on  the  Franks.  The 
king  of  the  little  kingdom  was  a  boy  of  thirteen.  He 
was  clever  and  good,  and  beautiful  to  look  upon,  but  all 
these  good  qualities  were  of  no  avail,  for  he  was.  a  leper. 
However,  for  several  years  he  fought  bravely  against  his 
skilful  and  determined  foe,  but  Saladin  slowly  won  back 
town  after  town  and  fortress  after  fortress.  He  made 
himself  ruler  over  all  the  different  Mohammedan  princes 
or  Emirs,  as  they  were  called,  who  bordered  the  Christian 
kingdom.  The  Mohammedans  were  but  waiting  for  him 
to  give  the  signal  for  a  general  attack,  and  the  kingdom 
was  in  the  gravest  danger.  Its  only  hope  lay  in  help  from 
Europe.  But  the  great  kings  of  Europe  were  too  busy 
with  their  own  affairs  to  care  about  Jerusalem,  and  the 
spirit  of  religious  fervour,  which  had  sent  forth  the  great 
Crusading  force  in  1097,  had  died  out.  The  poor  leper 
king  became  worse,  so  that  he  had  to  appoint  a  regent  to 
rule  the  kingdom,  and  that  gave  rise  to  jealousy  among 
the  princes  and  barons  of  the  army.  In  1184  he  died. 
His  little  nephew  had  been  made  king,  but  he  soon 
died  also,  and  the  great  barons  quarrelled  bitterly  about 
the  succession,  and  while  they  were  quarrelling,  Saladin 
gave  the  signal  for  an  attack  on  .Jerusalem.  The  excuse 
for  the  attack  was  given  by  the  fact  that  a  Frankish 
noble  had  captured  a  Saracen  caravan  while  it  was 
crossing   his   lands,    though    there  was   peace    between 
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the  Saracens  and  the  Franks  at  the  time.  Saladin 
accordingly  marched  upon  Jerusalem.  The  quarrelling 
Frankish  lords  were  frightened  at  last  into  making 
peace  one  with  the  other,  but  it  was  too  late.  Saladin 
met  them,  and  a  great  battle  was  fought  about  three 
miles  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  or  Lake  Tiberias.  By 
evening  the  greater  part  of  the  Frankish  army  was  dead 
or  had  fled,  and  the  King  of  Jerusalem  was  captive  in 
the  hands  of  Saladin.  A  few  months  later  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  itself  fell  into  the  hands  of  Saladin,  and  the 
Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  (the  name  by  which  the 
kingdom  of  the  Franks  is  known  in  history)  came  to 
an  end. 

§  6.  The  Third  Crusade. 

The  dismay  in  the  countries  of  Europe  when  the  news 
reached  them  was  great.  The  Holy  City  was  once  more 
in  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  All  the  work  of  the  past 
years  was  vain.  Once  again  the  Crusade  was  preached  ; 
once  again  a  great  wave  of  religious  enthusiasm  spread 
over  Europe.  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  who  afterwards 
became  King  of  England,  was  the  first  to  take  the  cross ; 
Philip,  King  of  France,  followed,  together  with  Richard's 
father,  Henry.  Frederick  Barbarossa,  Emperor  of  the 
Germans,  though  he  was  nearly  seventy  years  of  age, 
also  prepared  an  army,  and  was  the  first  to  set  out  for 
the  Holy  Land.  Frederick  marched  overland  to  the 
Bosphorus,  overcoming  many  difficulties  on  his  way. 
He  crossed  the  Bosphorus  and  marched  on  again,  but 
just  as  he  reached  the  borders  of  the  Holy  Land  he  was 
drowned  in  the  rapid  waters  of  a  little  mountain  stream. 
He  had  tried  to  swim  across  the  river,  for  the  day  was 
hot,  and  he  was  tired,  and  if  he  could  cross  the  river  in 
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that  way  it  would  save  him  a  toilsome  climb  among  the 
rocks  ;  but  the  swift  river  FUcked  him  under,  and  when 
his  followers  succeeded  in  recovering  his  body  from  the 
water,  he  was  dead.  This  was  a  great  Ijlow  to  the 
German  people,  for  they  loved  their  emperor  dearly ;  they 
would  not  believe  that  he  would  not  come  back  again, 
but  said  that  he  was  waiting  hidden  in  a  cave,  and 
would  return  if  ever  the  nation  he  had  ruled  should  be 
in  danger  and  should  need  him. 

Meantime,  in  England  and  France,  preparations  for 
the  Crusade  had  been  slow.  Henry  II.,  King  of  England, 
and  Philip  Augustus,  King  of  France,  quarrelled,  and 
a  war  began  which  lasted  until  Henry's  death  in  11 89. 
Then  Richard,  his  son,  became  king.  He  made  im- 
mediate preparations  to  set  out,  got  all  the  money  he 
could  as  quickly  as  jDOssible,  and  set  sail,  after  arranging 
for  the  government  of  England  and  his  French  posses- 
sions in  his  absence. 

Richard  and  Philip  went  together  to  Marseilles,  where 
Philip  had  hired  ships  to  carry  him  and  his  soldiers 
to  Palestine  by  sea.  Richard  had  a  fleet  of  his  own, 
and  he  ordered  it  to  meet  him  at  Marseilles.  But  it 
was  so  long  in  coming  that  he  got  tired,  and  started 
without  it,  sailing  slowly  along  the  coast  of  Italy. 
Philip  was  waiting  for  him  at  Messina,  in  Sicily,  and 
there  the  two  kings  met  again,  Richard  arriving  in  great 
splendour,  for  his  fleet  had  joined  him  in  the  meantime. 
They  stayed  six  months  in  the  island  of  Sicily.  They 
quarrelled  nearly  all  the  time,  and  it  was  not  till 
March,  1190,  that  Philip  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land. 
Richard  started  a  few  days  later,  but  his  fleet  was  soon 
scattered  by  a  storm.  Some  of  his  ships  were  wrecked 
on  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  the  ruler,  Isaac  Comnenus, 
treated   the    shipwrecked   men   very  unkindly.      When 
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Richard  heard  of  it  he  attacked  Isaac,  and  in  three  weeks 
had  conquered  the  whole  island. 

During  these  years  affairs  had  gone  very  badly  with 
the  Crusaders  in  Palestine.  Guy,  the  King  of  Jerusalem, 
whom  Saladin  had  taken  prisoner,  had  been  released, 
and  in  order  to  try  to  get  back  his  kingdom  he  besieged 
the  town  of  Acre.  Acre  was  a  seaport,  and  had  been 
becoming  more  and  more  important ;  for  if  the  King  of 
Jerusalem  had  it  in  his  possession  he  could  easily  let 
soldiers  from  Europe  into  the  city,  from  whence  they 
could  march  into  Jerusalem,  and  so  perhaps  retake  it 
and  drive  out  the  Turks. 

But  Guy  had  but  a  small  army,  and  he  had  scarcely 
settled  down  before  the  town  when  Saladin  sent  a  large 
host  against  him.  Guy  was  not  strong  enough  to  repel 
it,  so  now  he  in  his  turn  was  besieged  and  surrounded 
by  a  hostile  army.  For  a  time,  first  one  side,  then  the 
other,  got  the  better  in  the  struggle,  but  at  last  the 
condition  of  the  Christian  besiegers  grew  very  serious. 
Their  leaders  quarrelled  among  themselves,  while  the 
common  soldiers  and  camp-followers  were  hardly  able 
to  get  sufficient  food.  The  army  of  Saladin  increased, 
and  the  Christian  army  grew  weaker  and  fewer  every 
day. 

So  the  besiegers  rejoiced  when  at  length  first  the 
French  king  and  then,  a  little  later,  Richard,  arrived 
before  Acre.  The  siege  was  carried  on  with  much  vigour, 
and  about  a  month  after  the  arrival  of  Richard,  Acre 
surrendered.  It  had  been  besieged  for  two  years. 
There  was  fresh  quarrelling  among  the  chiefs  when  the 
city  was  divided  among  them.  Leopold,  Duke  of 
Austria,  set  up  his  banner  on  the  walls  alongside 
Richard's.  Richard,  angry  at  the  duke's  claiming  an 
equal  share  with  himself,  had  the  banner  torn  down  and 
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thrown  into  the  ditch,  and  Leopold  went  back  to  his  own 
land,  vowing  vengeance  on  the  English  king. 

More  serious  was  the  disagreement  between  Philip  and 
Richard.  There  were  many  causes  of  quarrel  between 
the  two  kings.  Richard  had  long  ago  offended  the  King 
of  France  by  refusing  to  marry  his  half-sister,  to  whom 
he  had  been  betrothed.  Then  Philip  feared  Richard 
because  of  his  great  possessions  in  France,  which  the 
latter  had  inherited  from  his  father  and  his  mother. 
Moreover,  the  English  and  French  soldiers  in  the  two 
armies  were  jealous  of  one  another,  and  so  would  not 
help  one  another  loyally  in  the  siege.  And  now,  after 
Acre  was  taken,  there  arose  a  dispute  as  to  who  should 
be  King  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  English  and  French 
kings  took  different  sides. 

As  soon  as  the  last  question  was  settled  Philip 
announced  his  intention  of  returning  to  France,  saying 
that  he  was  in  bad  health.  Richard  was  very  unwilling 
that  he  should  do  so,  but,  in  spite  of  all  he  could  say, 
Philip  departed.  He  left,  however,  some  French  troops 
behind  him. 

Richard  now  marched  to  take  Jerusalem.  He  had 
first  to  take  the  other  towns  on  the  coast,  and  his  army 
moved  slowly  forward,  harassed  by  the  hordes  of  Turks 
who  followed  them,  attacking  whenever  they  could.  At 
first  the  heat  was  terrific,  but  as  the  winter  came  on 
fierce  storms  of  wind  and  rain  troubled  the  army,  and 
sickness  broke  out.  Richard  then  went  to  Ascalon, 
where  he  restored  the  walls  and  fortifications,  helping 
and  encouraging  everywhere.  Before  this  he  had  been 
visited  by  Saladin,  and  the  two  princes  had  become  great 
friends.  The  next  spring  found  Richard  anxious  to 
return  home,  for  he  had  heard  that  troubles  were  arising 
in  England.     Moreover,  almost  all  the  great  lords  who 
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had  accompanied  him  to  the  Crusade  were  wearying  of 
it,  and  were  deserting  him  one  by  one.  However,  he 
pledged  himself  to  stay  for  another  year,  and  he  began 
his  march  towards  Jerusalem.  But  he  was  not  destined 
to  take  the  Holy  City.  Once,  indeed,  he  followed  a  band 
of  Turks  so  far  in  pursuit  that  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  its 
towers ;  but  the  army  found  it  impossible  to  reach  Jeru- 
salem, and  so  Richard  turned  unwillingly  back.  Then 
a  truce  for  three  years  was  arranged  with  Saladin.  The 
Christians  were  to  be  allowed  to  come  and  go  freely  to 
Jerusalem,  and  to  visit  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Commerce 
was  to  be  carried  on  throughout  the  whole  land,  and  the 
Christians  were  to  keep  possession  of  the  seaport  of 
Jaffa. 

Then  Richard  sailed  away  from  the  Holy  Land,  telling 
Saladin  that  he  would  come  back  again  some  day  to 
renew  the  war.  But  that,  too,  was  not  to  be.  It  was  on 
this  homeward  journey  that  Richard  was  captured  by 
Leopold  and  kept  in  captivity  by  the  German  Emperor. 

Saladin  himself  died  not  long  after  the  Crusaders  had 
sailed  away. 


CHAPTER  V 
CHIVALRY  AND  THE  CHURCH 

§  1.  The  Life  of  a  Knight  at  the  Time  of  the 
Crusades. 

The  knights  formed  the  mainstay  of  the  great  Crusading 
armies.  They  were  usually  men  to  whom  a  certain 
amount  of  land  had  been  given  in  return  for  military 
service.  Every  true  knight  was  expected  to  go  through 
a  long  training.  A  boy  of  noble  birth,  who  expected 
later  to  receive  knighthood,  had  first  to  serve  in  the  posi- 
tion of  page  either  in  his  own  father's  household  or, 
more  commonly,  in  that  of  some  friend  of  his  father's,  or 
in  the  household  of  some  great  lord  or  of  the  king. 
While  in  this  position  he  learnt  the  beginnings  of  all  that 
was  expected  from  the  full-grown  knight :  he  learnt  to 
ride,  to  use  the  weapons  of  war,  to  hunt,  to  care  for  the 
falcons  and  dogs  which  accompanied  him  to  the  hunt ; 
he  waited  upon  the  ladies  of  the  household  ;  in  addition, 
he  often  learnt  a  small  amount  of  Latin,  and  nearly 
always  how  to  sing  and  play  the  harp  or  lute. 

He  next  became  a  squire,  and  now  waited  upon  some 
knight  or  famous  warrior,  following  him  to  battle  by  land 
or  sea.  The  squire  had  to  show  himself  "  lowly  and 
serviceable."  He  carried  his  master's  shield  when  it  was 
not  in  use,  and  aided  him  to  put  on  or  take  off  his  heavy 
suit  of  armour.  He  led  his  master's  war-horse,  and  did 
him  what  services  he  wished. 
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About  the  age  of  twenty-one  the  young  squire  became 
a  knight.  Before  the  ceremony  which  conferred  the 
rank  of  knighthood,  the  young  knight  kept  vigil  in  a 
church,  with  fasting  and  prayer.  He  bathed,  confessed 
his  sins,  and  was  clothed  in  white  garments  ;  on  his  feet 
were  bound  the  gold  spurs  of  knighthood,  and  over  his 
shoulders  a  red  cloak  was  thrown  to  show  that  he  was 
ready  to  shed  his  blood  in  the  defence  of  the  Church ;  a 
sword  bound  to  his  side  completed  his  dress. 

The  perfect  knight  had  to  be  gentle,  courteous,  and 
liberal  to  the  poor ;  he  must  not  loudly  boast  of  his  great 
deeds,  nor  must  he  pretend  to  be  able  to  do  things  which 
he  could  not  really  do.  He  must  fear  God,  but  man  not 
at  all,  and  he  must  always  be  ready  to  risk  his  life  in  the 
services  of  his  liege,  his  chosen  lady,  or  the  Church. 

§  2.     The  Church. 

The  Church  was  a  very  large  and  important  organiza- 
tion which  embraced  men  and  women  of  every  social 
rank.  It  offered  a  career  to  men  of  humble  birth,  by 
which  they  could  obtain  position  and  fame.  At  its  head 
was  the  Pope,  and  beneath  him  a  long  line  of  ecclesiastics 
ranging  downwards  from  archbishop  and  bishop,  to 
monk,  begging  friar,  and  humble  parish  priest. 

The  Church  had  been  rapidly  increasing  in  power  since 
the  days  of  Gregory  TIL,  and  one  great  cause  of  this 
increase  of  power  had  been  the  Crusades.  Many  of  the 
knights  and  nobles  who  went  on  the  Crusades  gave  their 
lands  into  the  care  of  the  Church  during  their  absence, 
because  they  thought  that  that  body  was,  on  the  whole, 
more  likely  than  any  private  individual  to  deal  honestly 
by  them.  If  these  knights,  as  often  happened,  failed  to 
return,   their   lands,   left  without   owners,   became   the 
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property  of  the  Church.  Other  Crusaders  left  land  by 
will  to  found  and  endow  some  church  or  monastery, 
believing  that  if  they  did  so  God  would  be  more  willing 
to  forgive  their  sins.  By  these  and  other  bequests  the 
Church  became  possessed  of  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  land  in  every  country  of  Europe.  All  this  meant  a 
vast  increase  in  power  and  wealth. 

Now,  the  increase  in  the  power  of  the  Church  meant 
increase  in  the  power  of  the  Pope,  the  head  of  the  Church, 
for,  firstly,  the  monks  and  clergy  looked  on  themselves  as 
owing  allegiance  to  the  Pope,  in  the  same  way  as  knights 
owed  allegiance  to  their  lords,  and  this  often  meant  that 
they  were  more  willing  to  obey  the  commands  of  the 
Pope  than  of  the  king  of  the  country  in  which  they 
lived.  At  all  events,  they  could  always  make  the  com- 
mand of  the  Pope  an  excuse  for  disobeying  any  orders 
they  disliked.  Secondly,  every  monastery  and  church 
paid  regular  taxes  to  the  Pope,  by  which  means  he 
became  wealthy  enough  to  compete  with  the  great  kings 
of  Europe.  Thirdly,  certain  lawsuits  had  to  be  settled 
before  the  papal  courts,  which  was  also  a  great  source  of 
revenue  to  the  papacy. 

There  was  also  a  large  section  of  men  who  recalled  how 
Eome  had  once  ruled  the  world,  and  they  looked  on  the 
Popes,  the  bishops  of  the  city  where  the  great  emperors 
had  once  ruled,  as  the  true  inheritors  of  their  power, 
though  the  title  of  "  Emperor  of  the  Holy  Eoman 
Empire  "  was  borne  by  the  German  Emperor.  Hence 
the  Pope  became  great  enough  to  make  and  unmake 
kings,  and  to  settle  the  fate  of  nations,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  men  who  held  the  office  of  Pope  abused  their 
power,  and  used  it  for  selfish  ends,  that  they  began  to 
lose  the  great  position  they  had  won. 
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§  3.  The  Monks. 

The  monks  were  a  very  numerous  and  influential  body 
within  the  Church.  They  were  men  who  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  service  of  God.  They  never  married,  think- 
ing that  wives  and  children  might  turn  their  attention 
too  much  to  the  things  of  this  world,  but  lived  in  com- 
panies, devoting  themselves  to  prayer  and  good  works. 
The  buildings  they  lived  in  were  called  monasteries, 
and  those  which  were  under  an  abbot  were  called 
abbeys,  and  those  under  a  prior,  priories.  They  were 
often  very  beautiful  buildings,  and  richly  adorned.  Their 
ruins  still  remain  scattered  over  England,  to  show  how 
splendid  they  once  were.  They  are  nearly  always 
situated  in  beautiful  places,  for  the  monks  purposely 
chose  out  spots  far  from  towns,  that  they  might  worship 
God  more  undisturbedly ;  and  they  cultivated  the  land, 
and  did  their  best  to  make  it  beautiful. 

At  first  the  monks  did  much  good.  They  ploughed 
land  that  had  before  been  waste,  drained  it  and  planted 
it.  They  made  clearings  in  the  forests ;  they  protected  the 
poor  against  the  cruel  and  oppressive  kings  and  barons, 
and  educated  the  children.  Moreover,  they  took  care  of 
the  books  that  were  written,  wrote  new  ones,  which  they 
illustrated  beautifully,  and  some  of  them  kept  a  record 
of  all  the  important  events  that  happened  during  their 
lifetime,  and  to  these  records  we  owe  our  knowledge  of 
the  Crusades,  and  of  kings  that  lived  so  long  ago. 

§  4.  The  Friars. 

But  in  time  the  monks  grew  so  rich  that  they  began  to 
get  lazy,  and  they  ceased  to  care  for  the  poor  and  the 
sick.  Besides,  their  homes  were  generally  very  far  away 
from  the  towns,  and  so  in  the  towns  there  was  none  to 
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care  about  the  sick  and  poor  and  miserable,  who  were 
to  be  found  there  in  numbers. 

At  last  a  young  Italian,  seeing  this,  was  filled  with 
sorrow  for  the  poor  people  of  the  cities,  for  whom  nobody 
cared.  He  began  to  try  to  lessen  their  afflictions,  to  tend 
them  when  they  were  sick,  to  visit  them  and  preach  to 
them.  His  name  was  Francis,  called  of  Assisi,  from 
the  place  of  his  birth,  and  he  soon  got  together  a  follow- 
ing of  young  men  who  were  willing,  like  himself,  to 
devote  their  lives  to  the  service  of  the  poor.  They  were 
known  as  the  "  Franciscan  Friars,"  that  is,  brothers 
{fratres)  of  Francis.  They  were  sometimes  called  the 
"  Grey  Friars,"  because  they  wore  grey  robes. 

St.  Francis  would  not  at  first  allow  his  followers  to 
have  money,  or  to  live  in  houses  of  stone.  He  saw  how 
the  monks  had  grown  careless  and  lazy  through  too  great 
wealth,  and  he  wanted  to  save  his  followers  from  falling 
into  these  sins.  So  the  friars  used  to  go  about  from 
town  to  town,  living  thankfully  on  what  people  would 
give  them,  sleeping  where  they  could,  and  spending  their 
days  in  caring  for  the  sick,  the  poor,  and  the  suffering. 
They  nursed  the  loathsome  lepers,  whom  all  shunned ; 
they  visited  the  criminals  in  the  dirty  and  poisonous 
prison  cells.  They  further  preached  to  the  poor  people, 
as  well  as  caring  for  their  bodies,  and  tried  to  lift  them 
from  the  sinful  and  degraded  lives  into  which  so  many  of 
them  had  fallen. 

There  was  another  Order  of  friars  called  the  "Black 
Friars,"  from  their  black  robes.  They  had  been  founded 
by  a  Spanish  monk  called  St.  Dominic ;  they  were 
famous  preachers,  and  many  of  them  were  men  of  great 
learning. 

The  friars  grew  rapidly  in  numbers,  and  spread 
throughout  Europe,  bringing  help  and  hope  to  people 
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who  before  had  been  in  misery  and  despair.    The  people 
loved  them,  and  listened  willingly  to  their  teaching. 

"        §  5.  Military  Orders  of  Monks. 

Besides  the  monks  and  friars  there  were  also  several 
orders  of  soldier-monks,  the  most  important  of  which 
were  the  Knights  Templars  and  the  Knights  of  St.  John. 

Soon  after  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  had  been  set  up 
by  the  Crusaders,  a  knight  named  Hugh  de  Payen  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  He  saw  how  much  the  poor 
pilgrims  suffered  on  their  journey,  from  robbers  and 
wandering  bands  of  Saracens,  so  he  persuaded  eight 
other  knights  to  join  him  in  trying  to  protect  these  poor 
pilgrims.  Others  joined  them  ;  in  time  they  accepted 
a  monastic  rule  to  regulate  their  lives,  and  became  a  per- 
manent Order  of  monks.  Like  other  monks,  they  could 
not  marry  or  have  possessions  of  their  own,  but  they  led 
the  life  of  soldiers.  They  were  given  a  dwelling  near 
the  Temple  of  Solomon  at  Jerusalem,  and  from  their 
dwelling  became  known  as  the  Knights  Templars,  or 
Knights  of  the  Temple.  They  wore  a  white  mantle  over 
their  armour  with  a  red  cross  marked  on  it. 

The  Knights  of  St.  John,  or  Knights  Hospitallers, 
wore  a  black  mantle  with  an  eight-pointed  cross  on  it  in 
white.  They  were  at  first  founded  to  look  after  poor  or 
sick  pilgrims  at  Jerusalem.  Both  Orders  grew  very  rich 
in  time,  and  as  their  wealth  increased  they  grew  more 
and  more  forgetful  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  had 
originally  been  founded,  and  they  became  more  and 
more  soldiers  of  the  world,  instead  of  humble  "  soldiers 
of  Christ,"  as  they  at  first  called  themselves.  The  great 
wealth  of  the  Knights  Templars  at  last  roused  the 
cupidity  of  a  King  of  France,  who  suppressed  the  order 
with  much  cruelty. 


CHAPTER  \l 
THE  GROWTH  OF  THi:  CITIES 

§  1.  How  THE  Cities  won  their  Liberty. 

The  Romans,  during  the  time  in  which  they  had  been  at 
the  height  of  their  power,  had  built  many  cities  in  the 
various  parts  of  their  wide  Empire.  These  cities 
suffered  very  severely  when  the  Goths  and  other 
barbarous  tribes  invaded  the  Empire,  but  when  peaceful 
times  came  again  the  old  cities  began  once  more  to  grow 
wealthy  and  important. 

At  first  the  German  peoples  did  not  like  living  in 
towns  ;  but  the  German  emperors  did  a  great  deal  to 
encourage  them  to  live  together  within  walled  cities. 
The  father  of  Otto  the  Great  did  so  much  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  the  cities,  and  built  so  many  new  ones, 
that  he  was  sometimes  called  the  "  Builder  of  Cities." 
He  built  his  cities  to  defend  his  people  against  the  wild 
barbarians  who  were  always  invading  and  ravaging  his 
dominions  from  the  East.  In  other  parts  of  Europe  the 
people  had  already  found  out  that  they  could  defend 
themselves  from  the  Northmen  with  more  chance  of 
success  if  they  built  strong  walls  round  their  villages. 
Thus  many  new  cities  grew  up,  and  people  grew 
accustomed  to  living  together  in  towns. 

Most  of  these  cities  were  at  first  under  the  rule  of  some 
great  baron,  bishop,  or  king.  Each  city,  as  a  corporate 
body,  had  to  pay  rent,  or  give  military  service  for  the 
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houses  and  lands  of  its  citizens.  In  return,  the  liege 
helped  to  protect  them  from  foreign  foes,  just  as  he 
helped  his  vassals.  He  also  at  first  made  la-ws  for  them 
and  otherwise  governed  them,  and,  to  begin  with,  this 
arrangement  was  satisfactory.  But  in  course  of  time,  as 
the  cities  got  larger  and  richer,  and  danger  from  enemies 
outside  decreased,  the  citizens  began  to  wish  to  direct 
their  own  government.  Their  lords  were  often  cruel  and 
exacting,  and  made  them  pay  heavy  sums  of  money  for 
the  right  of  holding  markets  in  their  towns,  and  other 
privileges.  Sometimes  the  cities  had  to  fight  to  gain  the 
right  of  self-government ;  more  often  the  lord  was  so 
badly  in  want  of  money  that  he  was  willing  to  give  the 
town  what  it  wanted  for  a  large  payment.  The  promises 
thus  obtained  were  written  down  in  a  "charter,"  and 
each  town  which  possessed  a  charter  had  a  seal  as  a  mark 
of  its  freedom.  The  nobles  often  obtained  the  money  to 
enable  them  to  go  on  the  Crusades  by  the  sale  of  such 
charters.  So  in  one  way  or  another  the  cities  of  Europe 
became  free  and  self-governing. 

§  2.  The  German  Cities  and  the  Hansa  League. 

But  the  citizens  had  still  many  dangers  to  face 
whenever  they  wanted  to  carry  goods  outside  their 
city  walls  with  a  view  to  selling  or  exchanging  them. 
This  was  especially  the  case  in  Germany,  where  there 
were  a  great  number  of  wealthy  manufacturing  towns. 
The  merchants,  on  their  way  from  town  to  town,  were 
often  robbed  by  the  barons  through  whose  lands  they 
passed,  and  always  had  to  pay  exorbitant  tolls.  They 
could  not  get  redress  from  anyone.  This  made  them 
conceive  the  idea  of  forming  a  league  of  the  cities, 
members  of  which  bound  themselves  to  help  to  protect 
each  other  with  money  or  arms  as  might  be  necessary. 
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This  league  among  the  northern  cities  of  Germany 
was  called  the  Hansa,  or  Hanseatic  League,  and  it  grew 
so  large  that  it  at  last  included  more  than  eighty  cities  in 
North  Germany.  It  had  its  own  army  and  navy ;  it 
made  war,  and  concluded  treaties,  and  kings  were  glad  to 
have  the  League  as  their  ally.  Its  .settlements  existed  in 
most  of  the  important  cities  of  Northern  Europe,  and 
even  in  distant  and  half-savage  Eussia  the  Hansa  men 
were  to  he  found.  Within  the  settlements,  the  Hansa 
merchants  lived  under  a  strict  rule,  not  very  unlike 
the  rules  binding  on  monks.  They  had  inns  and  chapels 
of  their  own.  Their  settlement  in  London  was  called  the 
Steelyard;  it  was  situated  near  the  place  on  which 
Cannon  Street  Railway  Station  has  since  been  built. 

The  League  remained  powerful  from  about  1850  to 
1500 ;  after  the  latter  date  its  power  began  to  decline. 
This  was  due  to  man}-  causes,  among  them  the  dis- 
covery of  America  and  the  sea-route  to  India,  which 
diverted  the  roads  for  commerce ;  the  Reformation, 
which  caused,  as  we  shall  see,  long,  disastrous  wars  in 
Germany,  and  also  ruined  the  trade  in  salt  fish  with  the 
northern  countries,  a  trade  which  had  been  a  consider- 
able source  of  wealth  to  the  League. 


§  3.  The  Italian  Cities. 

The  cities  of  Italy  formed  another  important  group. 
Rome  was,  of  course,  still  the  most  important.  We  have 
already  heard  of  the  foundation  of  Venice,  by  the  people 
who  fled  from  the  fury  of  the  Huns.  By  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  Venice  had  become  a  wealthy  city,  with  a 
republican,  or  rather  an  oligarchical,  form  of  government. 
The  head  of  the  republic  was  known  as  the  "Doge." 
With  him  was  a  Great  Council,  the  members  of  which 
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were  at  first  elected  freely  from  among  the  citizens,  but 
which  later  became  a  close  hereditary  body  confined  to  a 
few  families.  At  the  time  when  this  happened,  a  smaller 
Council  of  Ten  was  also  created.  This,  in  time,  became 
jDossessed  of  the  chief  power  in  the  State.  It  held  its 
meetings  in  secret,  and  was  greatly  dreaded. 

Venice  gained  her  wealth  chieflj^  by  carrying  goods 
from  the  East  to  the  European  States  of  the  Mediter- 
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ranean.  She  became  the  great  sea-power  of  her  day, 
and  the  Venetians,  to  celebrate  her  command  of  the  sea, 
used  yearlj',  on  Ascension  Day,  to  perform  a  ceremony 
called  "  Wedding  the  Adriatic."  The  Doge  sailed  out  a 
little  way  to  sea,  in  a  gorgeously  decorated  barge.  All 
the  great  men  of  Venice  accompanied  him,  as  well  as 
a  great  crowd  of  citizens  in  boats  and  barges.  Then, 
with  much  ceremony,  the  Doge  cast  a  gold  ring  into  the 
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sea,  with  these  words  :  "  We  wed  thee,  0  Sea,  in  token 
of  a  true  and  lasting  dominion."  Venice  remained 
supreme  in  the  Mediterranean  until  the  discoveries  of 
the  fifteenth  century  ruined  her  trade.  She  became, 
after  that,  less  and  less  important,  but  retained  her 
independence  until  Napoleon  Bonaparte  handed  her  over 
to  Austria.  The  beautiful  palaces  of  the  merchant 
princes,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Mark's,  the  water-ways 
of  the  city  where  "  the  sea's  the  street,"  remain  among 
the  most  famous  sights  of  Europe. 

Florence  was  another  very  famous  city  of  Italy.  Her 
wealthy  merchants  gained  their  riches  from  the  manu- 
facture of  woollen  and  silken  stuffs  and  the  making 
of  beautiful  jewellery.  Many  of  them  were  great  bankers, 
rich  enough  to  lend  money  to  the  kings  of  Europe, 
our  King  Edward  III.  among  others.  They  were  great 
patrons  of  art  and  learning,  as  the  long  list  of  Florentine 
painters,  poets  and  historians  shows.  Their  daughters 
married  kings  and  became  the  mothers  of  kings. 

No  city  can  show  such  a  long  list  of  famous  names  in 
art,  literature,  science  and  statesmanship.  The  great 
poet  Dante  was  born  in  Florence.  His  chief  work  is  the 
"  Divine  Comedy,"  a  poem  which  tells  us  the  poet's  vision 
of  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Paradise.  Florence,  too,  was  the 
birthplace  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
and  of  man}'  others  of  the  great  Italian  painters. 

Florence  and  Venice  are  only  the  most  famous  names 
among  a  host  of  others.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned 
Milan,  the  capital  of  a  wealthy  duchy  which  nominally 
belonged  to  the  Empire;  Naples,  the  chief  town  of  a 
kingdom  in  the  south,  over  which  France  and  Spain 
quarrelled  for  many  centuries,  until  it  was  finall}' 
captured  by  Spain ;  and  Genoa,  long  the  much-feared 
rival  of  Venice. 


CHAPTER  VII 
THE  END  OF  THE  CRUSADES 

§  1.  The  Fourth  Crusade. 

After  the  death  of  Saladin  more  than  one  attempt  was 
made  to  rouse  men's  enthusiasm  for  the  Crusades  again. 
But  the  people  of  Europe  were  too  engrossed  with  other 
matters  to  care  so  much  as  they  once  had  for  the  posses- 
sion of  Jerusalem.  So  although  several  Crusades  were 
entered  upon,  Jerusalem  was  never  again  taken  from  the 
Turks.  In  one  Crusade,  however,  a  body  of  French  and 
Venetian  soldiers  captured  the  city  of  Constantinople, 
and  there  they  set  up  for  a  time  a  king  of  their  own. 
They  divided  up  the  lands  of  the  Emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople among  their  leaders,  and  made  the  old  remnant  of 
the  Eoman  Empire  a  feudal  kingdom  like  their  own  in 
the  West. 

The  Western  nobles  kept  their  conquest  for  very  little 
more  than  fifty  years.  Meanwhile,  the  little  patches  of 
land  at  Antioch  and  Acre,  that  were  all  that  were  left  of 
the  country  which  the  early  Crusaders  had  conquered, 
had  to  fight  at  more  and  more  disadvantage  to  keep  their 
place  ;  and  the  Christian  princes,  instead  of  helping  one 
another,  were  always  quarrelling  and  fighting  together. 
Even  when  they  gained  some  success,  as  when  they  took 
the  fortress  of  Damietta  in  Egypt  from  the  sultan,  they 
spoiled  it  by  quarrelling  as  soon  as  the  difficulties  were 
over.     The  sultan  was  so  distressed  at  losing  Damietta 
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that  he  offered  to  give  the  Crusaders  Jerusalem  in 
exchange  for  it ;  but  thej  refused  his  offer  because  they 
hoped  that  the  German  Emperor  was  coming  to  their 
help,  and  they  thought  that  if  he  came  they  might 
conquer  all  Egypt  from  the  sultan,  and  so  march  into 
the  Holy  Land  by  way  of  Egypt. 

The  emperor,  however,  was  long  in  coming,  and  their 
chance  slipped  away.  When  the  emperor  did  come  he 
arranged  a  peace  with  the  sultan,  by  which  the  Chris- 
tians were  to  have  possession  of  Nazareth,  Bethlehem, 
and  .Jerusalem,  except  the  site  of  the  temple,  on  which 
the  Saracens  had  built  a  mosque.  But  this  offended  the 
Templars,  for  it  left  their  great  church  in  the  possession 
of  the  Saracens,  and  as  the  Saracens  began  to  harass  the 
pilgrims  as  soon  as  the  emperor  was  gone,  the  fighting 
began  again,  and  in  a  great  battle  fought  at  Gaza  the 
Christians  were  almost  annihilated. 


§  2.  The  Crusade  of  St.  Loris. 

One  last  effort  was  made  to  recover  the  lost  ground. 
Once  more  a  French  king  and  an  English  prince  joined 
to  march  to  the  Holy  Land  together.  The  King  of 
France,  Louis  IX.,  had  vowed  to  go  on  a  Crusade  during 
a  dangerous  illness.  He  was  such  a  good  and  holy  man 
that  the  Pope  made  him  a  saint  after  his  death,  and  so 
he  is  always  known  as  St.  Louis. 

In  the  year  1248  St.  Louis  set  out  for  the  Crusade 
with  his  army.  He  did  not  go  to  Palestine,  but  to 
Egypt,  because  the  Crusaders  thought  they  had  a  better 
chance  of  gaining  possession  of  the  Holy  Land  if  they 
attacked  the  sultan  in  Egypt. 

They  met  with  very  ill-luck.  They  took  Damietta, 
and  then  tried  to  march  inland,  but  found  their  way 
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obstructed  by  the  numerous  river  channels  of  the  Nile. 
The  Saracens,  too,  collected  and  opposed  the  king's 
progress,  and  the  French  were  attacked  by  fever,  and 
hundreds  died.  They  turned  and  tried  to  get  back  to  the 
sea,  but  they  were  attacked  by  the  Saracens  and  badly 
defeated.  St.  Louis  and  most  of  his  army  were  taken 
prisoners.  The  king  had  to  pay  a  great  sum  of  money 
for  their  deliverance. 

After  he  was  set  free  Louis  went  on  to  the  Holy  Land 
itself  with  the  permission  of  the  sultan,  and  spent  nearly 
four  years  there  rebuilding  the  Christian  fortresses. 

At  last  affairs  in  France  made  Louis  return  home. 
But  he  could  not  put  out  of  his  heart  the  wish  to  set  free 
the  Holy  Land,  so  in  1270  he  set  forth  again.  "With 
him  went  Prince  Edward  of  England,  afterwards 
Edward  I.  Louis  was  persuaded  by  his  brother,  who 
was  King  of  Sicily,  and  who  was  friendly  with  the  sultan, 
to  turn  aside  to  Tunis.  The  saintly  king  hoped  to  convert 
the  ruler  of  that  land.  He  landed  near  the  ruined  city 
of  Carthage.  "While  encamped  there  the  plague  broke 
out  in  his  camp ;  the  king  soon  sickened  of  it,  and  in  a 
few  days  died.  His  sorrowing  followers  signed  a  truce 
with  the  Moslems,  and  went  sadly  home,  carrying  their 
master's  dead  body  with  them. 

Edward  staged  on  a  while  longer,  then  sailed  to  Acre. 
"While  he  was  there  the  sultan  made  an  attempt  to 
assassinate  him.  A  messenger  brought  him  a  letter 
from  a  Saracen  emir,  who  pretended  that  he  wanted  to 
become  a  Christian,  W'hile  Edward  was  reading  it  the 
messenger  took  out  a  dagger  and  stabbed  him.  Edward 
threw  out  his  arm,  and  the  dagger  pierced  him.  He 
threw  the  man  down  and  stabbed  him  with  his  own 
knife.  But  the  wound  was  poisoned,  and  the  prince's 
life  was  in  danger  for  some  days;  but  at  last  he  recovered 
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under  the  care  of  an  English  doctor,  and  soon  after  he 
too  sailed  back  to  his  home  in  England. 

It  was  the  last  attempt  made  by  the  Western  nations 
to  regain  possession  of  the  Holy  Land.  Not  many  years 
later  Acre  itself  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens, 
and  the  last  remnant  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was 
swept  away. 

§  3.  Results  of  the  Crusades. 

But  the  work  which  the  Crusades  had  done  in  Europe 
was  not  swept  away.  The  people  who  had  through  so 
many  centuries  travelled  to  and  from  the  Holy  Land 
learned  many  things.  They  brought  home  things  both 
useful  and  beautiful  from  the  East,  and  learned  to  make 
their  homes  more  comfortable  and  luxurious.  The  great 
cities  of  Italy  took  a  foremost  share  in  carrying  the 
silks,  cottons,  spices,  j)erfumes,  carpets,  and  other  things 
that  the  East  produced,  to  the  various  nations  of  Europe, 
and  so  they  got  rich  in  trading  with  all  parts  of  Europe. 
It  also  made  people  turn  their  attention  to  the  building 
of  ships  and  navigation  generally,  and  they  grew  more 
skilful  sailors,  and  improved  the  way  in  which  their 
ships  were  built. 

But  the  Crusades  did  more  for  the  men  of  Europe  than 
this.  They  made  them  think  more  and  be  more  willing 
to  hear  of  what  was  good  in  other  nations.  They  showed 
them  how  to  put  aside  for  a  time  their  own  selfish  plans, 
to  work  towards  a  common  end.  They  sent  out  of 
Europe  the  men  who  loved  nothing  but  fighting,  and 
gave  the  kings  a  better  chance  of  making  wise  laws  for 
their  people,  and  taking  care  that  they  were  obeyed  ;  and 
they  paved  the  way  for  the  change  in  the  opinions  and 
feelings  of  men  which  we  call  the  Eenaissance  and  the 
Reformation. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
THE  RENAISSANCE 

§  1.  The  Revival  of  Learning. 

For  many  centuries  the  two  things  that  had  interested 
the  Western  nations  had  been  fighting  and  reHgion. 
A  time  was  now  coming  when  they  were  to  care  about 
other  things  than  these.  It  began  by  a  growing  interest 
in  the  long-forgotten  literature  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  in  the  statues  they  had  made  and  the 
buildings  they  had  erected.  This  interest  in  books 
was  helped  by  the  invention  of  printing,  which 
made  books  cheaper,  and  allowed  even  poor  people 
the  opportunity  of  knowing  the  ideas  contained  in 
them.  But  even  more  influential  was  the  capture  of 
Constantinoi^le  by  the  Turks,  and  the  discovery  of 
America. 

§  2.  The  Fall  of  Constantinople. 

The  Emperors  of  Constantinople  succeeded  in  driving 
away  the  Franks  from  their  domains,  but  they  had 
hardly  done  so  when  they  were  assailed  by  new  enemies. 
These  were  the  Turks,  fresh  bands  of  whom,  now  that 
the  Crusaders  were  gone,  were  swarming  into  the  Asiatic 
provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire.  They  crossed  into 
Europe,  and  though  the  warriors  of  Hungary,  Poland 
and  France  went  to  meet  them,  it  was  all  in  vain,  and  it 
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seemed  as  though  the  vow  of  the  Turkish  sultan, 
who  swore  that  his  horse  should  eat  oats  on  the  high 
altar  of  St.  Peter's  at  Eome,  was  likely  to  come  true. 
Europe  was  in  despair  when  the  Turks  laid  siege  to 
Constantinople. 

The  Turks  were  for  a  time,  however,  checked  by 
the  Mongols,  wild  and  fierce  warriors  from  Central  Asia, 
who  now  attacked  them  in  their  turn.  It  was  only  for  a 
time,  for  in  the  year  1453  they  again  laid  siege  to 
the  city,  and,  though  the  emperor  himself  died  fighting 
heroically,  the  Turks  took  it  by  storm.  Thus  at  last  fell 
the  city  that  had  for  centuries  guarded  the  entrance 
to  Europe  on  the  east.  The  Turks  slew  the  inhabitants, 
and  raised  their  crescent  llag  above  the  great  Cathedral 
of  St.  Sophia.  Ever  since  that  time  the  Eastern 
Empire  has  remained  int  heir  hands. 

The  threatened  capture  of  Constantinople  had  caused 
many  of  the  Greek  scholars  to  leave  the  city,  and  to 
take  refuge  in  the  Western  countries.  They  took  with 
them  valuable  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  and  so  brought  a  better  knowledge  of  ancient 
literature  to  the  West. 

vj  3.  The  Renaissance  in  Italy. 

Most  of  these  refugees  settled  in  Italy,  where  they  were 
gladly  welcomed.  Long  before  their  arrival,  the  Italians 
had  begun  to  remember  that  they  were  the  heirs  of 
the  old  Roman  civilization  and  learning,  and  had  begun 
to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  past.  They  ransacked  the 
libraries  in  the  monasteries,  and  dug  out  dusty  old 
volumes  long  forgotten.  They  came  to  admire  the 
old  Greeks  and  Piomans  more  than  anything  in  the  world, 
so  much  so  that  many  of  them  would  not  even  write 
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in  their  own  tongue,  but  preferred  to  write  in  Latin. 
They  imitated  the  buildings  and  statues  of  the  ancients, 
their  books,  and,  where  they  could,  their  forms  of  govern- 
ment. We  call  this  new  interest  in  intellectual  matters 
the  "Renaissance"  oij-new  birth.  It  spread  from  Italy, 
across  the  Alps,  into  Germany,  France  and  England.  In 
all  these  countries  its  influence  was  felt  far  and  wide,  so 
that  people  who  once  had  cared  nothing  at  all  for  books 
became  eager  to  learn,  and  even  those  who  were  busy 
with  other  things  felt  a  fresh  interest  in  their  lives. 

§  4.  The  Discovery  and  Exploration  of  America, 
1492  TO  1522. 

It  was  not  until  the  Crusades  were  well  over  that 
the  men  of  Europe  began  to  be  curious  about  countries 
other  than  their  own.  "When  at  last  their  interest 
did  awaken,  it  was  towards  the  East  they  turned,  for 
from  the  East  came  spices  and  ivory,  diamonds  and 
pearls,  sapphires,  rich  silks,  and  fine  woven  cotton  stuffs. 
But  of  the  lands  from  which  all  these  things  came  they 
knew  very  little,  except  that  Asia  was  bounded,  just 
as  Europe  was,  by  a  great  ocean. 

Strange  stories  were  told  of  this  ocean.  They  called 
it  the  "  Sea  of  Darkness  "  [jiiarc  tenebwsuni),  and  they 
believed  that  in  the  far  south  was  a  zone  of  flame  and 
boiling  water  which  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  any 
human  being  to  cross. 

§  5.  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator. 

At  last  a  Portuguese,  Prince  Henry,  named  from 
his  interest  in  sailing  and  exploring  the  "Navigator," 
learned  from  the  Moors  something  of  the  great  continent 
of  Africa.     He  heard  how  gold  was  brought  from  the 
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country  of  Guinea  across  the  Sahara,  hitherto  considered 
a  pathless  desert.  He  heard  also  of  the  River  Gambia, 
and  of  the  many  thousands  of  heathen  men  and  women 
who  lived  far  away  in  the  unknown  south.  This  made 
him  wish  to  know  more  about  these  lands,  partly  that  he 
might  send  people  out  to  convert  these  heathens  to 
Christianity,  and  partly  that  Portugal  might  get  posses- 
sion of  the  rich  gold-mines  that  must  exist  in  the  country 
of  Guinea.  So  he  sent  out  ships  to  explore  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  his  sailors  made  many  voyages  out  into  the 
Sea  of  Darkness,  and  found  out  that  that  dreaded  ocean 
was  after  all  not  so  terrible  as  they  had  thought,  and 
that  there  was  at  all  events  no  band  of  fire  to  make 
it  quite  impassable. 

At  last,  though  not  till  after  the  death  of  Prince 
Henry,  the  Portuguese  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  were  now  pretty  sure  that  they  had  found  a  way  by 
sea  to  India.  But  the  voyage  was  long  and  dangerous, 
and  it  occurred  to  some  of  the  geographers  of  the  day 
that,  as  the  earth  was  round,  if  you  sailed  straight  across 
the  Sea  of  Darkness  from  east  to  west  you  must  come  to 
the  coast  of  China  or  Japan,  for  they  believed  that  the 
ocean  which  washed  the  western  shores  of  Europe  and 
the  eastern  shores  of  Asia  was  one  and  the  same.  They 
did  not  know  that  the  great  continent  of  America  lay 
right  in  the  way,  nor  did  they  know  how  wide  were  the 
two  great  oceans  that  must  be  crossed. 

§  6.  Christopher  Columbus. 

A  Genoese  sailor  named  Christopher  Columbus  was  so 
convinced  that  this  was  the  truth  that  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  try  and  prove  it.  He  was  not  rich  enough  to  fit 
out  a  ship  of  his  own  with  which  to  make  the  attempt,  so 
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he  first  had  to  persuade  one  of  the  rich  kings  of  Europe 
to  help  him  with  money  and  ships.  He  went  to  the 
King  of  Portugal,  because  the  Portuguese  were  taking  so 
much  interest  in  exploring  expeditions.  The  king  con- 
sidered the  proposal,  and  even,  it  is  said,  sent  out  some 
sailors  to  see  if  what  Columbus  suggested  could  be  done. 
But  his  sailors  soon  came  back,  declaring  it  was  a  wild- 
goose  chase,  so  that  the  king  refused  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  it.  Columbus  was  very  angry  when  he  found 
that  the  king  was  trying  to  steal  his  idea,  and  he  left 
Portugal  in  a  rage  to  apply  to  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Spain.  Isabella,  Queen  of  Spain,  consented  to  help  him 
and  to  give  him  ships  and  men. 

Columbus  had  much  trouble  to  find  sailors  willing  to 
come  with  him  on  his  journey  into  the  vast  unknown 
ocean,  but  he  succeeded  at  last,  and  set  sail  in  August, 
1492.  The  people  who  came  to  see  them  set  sail  wept 
and  wailed,  for  they  thought  they  would  never  see  the 
foolhardy  sailors  again. 

It  was  little  wonder  that  the  sailors  began  to  complain 
after  they  had  sailed  westwards  for  many  days  and  seen 
no  sign  of  land.  Columbus  encouraged  them  by  remind- 
ing them  of  the  wealth  they  were  to  win  and  the  beautiful 
towns  and  rich  cities  they  would  soon  reach,  for  he 
thought  that  he  would  arrive  at  some  part  of  the  shore  of 
Asia,  China,  or  Japan.  The  sailors  murmured,  but 
sailed  on,  and  presently  there  came  tloating  past  the  ship 
reeds,  and  sticks,  and  grass,  and  other  signs  of  land. 
And,  in  truth,  on  Friday,  October  12,  1492,  they  came 
within  sight  of  land.  They  were  surprised  to  find,  not 
splendid  cities  and  gorgeously  dressed  people,  but  half- 
naked  savages,  who  came  swimming  out  to  meet  them, 
and  who  were  well  pleased  to  give  food  and  such  gold 
as  they  had  for  the  sailors'  red  caps.     The  land,  says 
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Columbus,  was  level,  "  with  very  green  trees  and 
abundance  of  water.  All  is  covered  with  verdure  very 
pleasing  to  the  eye."  The  Spaniards  asked  if  there  was 
gold  to  be  found,  or  rich  cities.  The  natives  pointed  to 
the  south.  So  they  sailed  away,  and  came  to  other 
islands,  for  it  was  the  West  Indian  Islands,  as  we  now 
call  them,  that  Columbus  had  reached.  But  they  found 
no  great  cities  anywhere,  so,  leaving  a  colony  on  one  of 
the  islands,  and  taking  some  of  the  products  of  the 
islands  back  with  them,  they  returned  home. 

The  excitement  in  Spain  was  great  when  Columbus 
returned  with  the  news  of  this  strange  new  land  which 
he  had  discovered.  People  were  now  very  willing  to  go 
on  the  journey  they  had  before  dreaded,  but  it  was  many 
years  before  the  people  of  Europe  understood  that  a  New 
World  had  been  discovered  which  was  to  change  the 
destinies  of  the  European  nations. 


§  7.  Vasco  da  Gama. 

The  discovery  of  Columbus,  however,  was  in  the  year 
1497  thrown  into  the  shade  by  a  voyage  made  by  the 
Portuguese  navigator,  Yasco  da  Gama.  He  sailed  round 
the  coast  of  Africa,  crossed  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  so 
reached  the  shores  of  India,  finding  in  truth  the  very 
cities  that  Columbus  had  been  searching  for.  For 
a  time  the  discovery  of  Columbus  was  thought  little  of. 
Yasco  da  Gama  had  found  the  way  by  water  to  India, 
from  which  came  the  rich  jewels  and  precious  spices  and 
stuft's  which  the  people  of  Europe  had  so  long  known  of  as 
coming  across  the  deserts  by  slow  and  toilsome  caravans. 
This  discovery  made  the  cities  of  the  Mediterranean, 
which  had  gained  their  wealth  by  carrying  these  goods 
across  the  inland  sea  of  Europe,  fall  out  of  the  great 
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commercial  battle,  while  their  place  was  taken  by  the 
towns  on  the  coast  of  Portugal,  and  later  by  those  of 
England,  France  and  Germany. 

The  discovery  of  this  route  by  the  Portuguese  made 
the  Spaniards  more  anxious  than  ever  to  find  a  way  to 
India  by  sailing  west.  Xo  one  yet  knew  that  a  great 
New  World  lay  between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  men  were 
still  under  the  impression  that  Columbus  had  discovered 
some  of  the  outlying  islands  of  the  continent  of  Asia. 
Many  exploring  expeditions  were  therefore  sent  out  to 
try  to  find  a  strait  which  should  lead  to  the  shores  of 
Asia. 

Among  these  explorers  was  a  man  named  Amerigo 
Vespucci.  He  was  a  Florentine  sailor  in  the  service  of 
Spain,  and  he  explored  a  great  part  of  the  coast  of  the 
country  which  we  now  call  Brazil,  and  the  continent  of 
America  was  named  after  him.  At  first  the  name  was 
given  only  to  the  land  of  Brazil,  which  was  thought  to 
be  an  island,  and  from  that  it  spread  to  the  whole  of  the 
continent. 

§  8.  Magellan. 

But  the  man  who  first  found  out  how  great  South 
America  is,  and  how  vast  the  ocean  which  lies  between 
America  and  Asia,  was  Magellan.  He  was  a  brave 
captain  employed  by  the  Spanish  king,  a  Portuguese 
gentleman  by  birth,  and,  like  Columbus,  he  first  oflered 
to  go  exploring  for  the  King  of  Portugal,  and,  when 
his  offer  was  refused,  went  to  the  King  of  Spain.  In 
the  year  1519  he  set  sail  with  five  small  vessels.  They 
had  very  bad  weather  as  they  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  crew  of  one  of  the  ships  was  on  the  point  of  mutiny ; 
but  Magellan  found  it  out,  and  put  the  captain  in  irons, 
and  so  put  an  end  to  the  rebellion  for  the  time. 
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They  explored  the  coast  of  South  America,  looking 
always  for  the  strait  that  was  to  lead  them  west,  but 
never  finding  it.  At  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  they  wasted 
three  weeks,  for  they  thought  it  was  the  wished-for 
strait,  and  it  took  them  a  long  time  to  find  out  their 
mistake.  The  weather  grew  stormy  and  cold,  and  at 
last  Magellan  determined  to  spend  the  winter  at  a  jjlace 
in  Patagonia  called  Port  St.  Julian.  Most  of  his 
companions  wanted  to  go  back,  but  Magellan  refused, 
saying  that  he  had  promised  to  find  a  passage  for  the 
King  of  Spain,  and  that  he  meant  to  keep  his  word. 
Again  some  of  the  men  mutinied,  but  again  Magellan 
was  able  to  overcome  them. 

As  soon  as  the  spring  was  far  enough  advanced 
Magellan  and  his  men  set  sail,  and  this  time  they 
discovered  the  passage  now  called  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  It  was  stormy  and  cold  and  dreary.  The 
great  clifis  towered  above  them,  and  the  crew  of  one 
vessel  lost  heart  and  sailed  away  home,  unknown  to  the 
stout-hearted  Magellan.  He  sailed  on,  and  at  last  came 
out  on  the  great  ocean  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Pacific  because  it  seemed  so  peaceful  after  the  stormy 
strait  they  had  gone  through.  But  their  troubles  were 
not  yet  over.  They  had  yet  thousands  of  miles  to  sail 
across  the  ocean  with  insufficient  food  and  water.  Their 
food  got  so  low  that  they  were  reduced  to  eating  the 
leather  used  to  protect  certain  parts  of  the  ship.  They 
suffered  dreadfully  from  scurvy,  but  in  spite  of  all  they 
sailed  on,  for  now  it  was  as  dangerous  and  difficult  to  go 
back  as  to  go  forward.  At  last  they  reached  the 
Ladrone  Islands,  and  from  there  went  on  to  the 
Philippine  Islands.  They  had  sailed  round  the  world, 
and  had  reached  the  shores  of  Asia  by  a  westerly  route, 
A.D.  1521. 
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Sad  to  say,  Magellan  himself  was  killed  in  a  petty 
raid  just  as  he  had  accomplished  his  task,  so  that  he 
never  lived  to  bring  home  the  tale  of  his  adventures. 


§  9.  The  Renaissance  in  Religion. 

The  Renaissance  also  affected  the  way  in  which  men 
regarded  religion.  There  were  many  things  to  make 
people  dissatisfied  with  the  Church,  into  which  many 
abuses  had  crept.  The  Popes  had  grown  rich  and 
powerful  princes,  who  offended  the  people  by  their  pride 
and  the  luxury  of  their  lives.  The  clergy,  too,  no 
longer  led  their  former  self-denying  lives ;  even  the 
friars  had  forgotten  their  old  jDOverty,  and  left  the  poor 
uncared  for,  whilst  they  lived  selfish,  easeful  lives. 
Moreover,  the  Popes  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  to  all 
the  countries  of  Europe  for  money,  and  regular  taxes 
were  imposed  for  their  benefit.  There  was  much 
grumbling  about  this,  for  it  made  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion greater,  and  French,  English,  and  Germans  said 
they  did  not  see  why  they  should  be  taxed  in  order 
that  the  Popes  should  live  in  royal  state. 

Then  all  the  new  ideas  and  new  discoveries  of  the 
Renaissance  time  created  a  great  disturbance  in  people's 
minds  ;  they  began  to  question  things  they  had  never 
questioned  before,  and  to  be  less  willing  to  believe  just 
what  they  were  told.  Some  scholars  read  the  Bible  in 
the  original  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  new  interpretations 
were  given  of  the  teaching  contained  therein.  Every- 
where a  desire  was  growing  to  better  and  reform  the 
Church,  and  this  was  especially  the  case  4mong  the 
people  of  the  North. 
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CHAPTER  I 
THE  EEFORMATION 

§  1.  Introduction. 

All  these  changes  prepared  the  way  for  a  great  overturn. 
Many  men  arose  who  proposed  reforms  in  rehgion,  but 
without  much  success.  It  was  in  Germany  that  the 
man  was  born  who  was  actually  to  accomplish  the 
change  that  was  to  come. 

Germany,  at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  consisted  of 
a  great  number  of  independent  States,  each  ruled  by  its 
own  prince,  duke,  count,  or  bishop.  There  were  seven 
of  these  princes  more  powerful  than  the  rest.  These 
seven  used  to  elect  an  emperor,  to  whom  all  the  States 
owed  allegiance.  At  first  it  was  possible  to  choose  as 
emperor  any  prince  who  was  great  enough  and  wealthy 
enough  to  sustain  the  honour,  but  it  became  the  custom 
to  choose  the  emperor  only  from  the  family  of  the 
Counts  of  Hapsburg,  who  acquired  the  lands  which  make 
up  the  modern  State  of  Austria,  still  ruled  over  by  an 
emperor  of  the  Hapsburg  family.  The  seven  men  who 
elected  the  emperor  were  called  "  electors." 

§  2.  Martin  Luther. 

Martin  Luther,  the  beginner  of  the  Reformation,  was 
born  in  1483.  His  father,  a  miner,  seeing  that  his  son 
was  clever,  sent  him  to  a  university  with  the  intention  of 
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making  him  a  lawyer.  But  Martin  was  of  a  serious  and 
religious  disposition  ;  he  desired  to  enter  a  monastery, 
and,  in  spite  of  his  father's  opposition,  he  did  so  in 
1505.  Here  he  soon  attracted  notice  by  his  learning 
and  earnestness,  and  he  was  made  a  professor  in  the 
newly  founded  University  of  Wittenburg  by  the  Elector 
of  Saxony.  He  thought  a  great  deal  about  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church,  and  studied  the  New  Testament,  and 
especially  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

In  1517  there  went  through  Germany  a  monk  called 
Tetzel,  selling  indulgences.  These  were  "  letters  issued 
by  the  Pope  granting  exemption  from  the  usual  act  of 
penance  which  followed  a  confession  of  sin,  in  return  for 
a  gift  of  money  to  the  Church."  The  Pope  was  at  this 
time  particularly  in  want  of  money  for  the  splendid  new 
cathedral  he  was  building  in  Rome,  and  he  allowed  all 
sorts  of  unsuitable  people  to  sell  these  indulgences,  one 
of  whom  was  this  monk  Tetzel,  who  went  about  hawking 
the  letters  in  a  manner  altogether  shocking  to  persons 
who  cared  about  religion. 

Luther  was  so  indignant  at  the  scandal  that  he  could 
not  keep  silent.  He  therefore  drew  up  ninety-five 
theses,  or  arguments  against  indulgences,  and  nailed  them 
to  the  church  door,  where  everybody  might  read  them. 
This  was  a  custom  of  the  time  to  indicate  that  the 
person  who  did  it  held  an  opinion  which  he  was  willing  to 
maintain  against  anyone  who  chose  to  oppose  him. 

A  fierce  war  of  words  and  pamphlets  followed. 
Luther  preached  and  wrote,  and  began  to  go  farther 
than  he  had  at  first  intended.  At  last  he  declared  that 
the  Pope  himself  was  a  usurper.  Till  this  time  the  Pope 
had  tried  to  smooth  the  quarrel  over,  declaring  that  it 
was  a  mere  "  monks'  squabble."  Now  he  excommunicated 
Luther.    But  the  days  in  which  a  papal  excommunication 
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could  bring  even  kings  to  their  knees  were  over.  The 
low-born  monk  dared  to  burn  the  excommunication  in  the 
presence  of  a  great  crowd  of  his  followers. 


MARTIN    LUTHER. 


§  3.  The  Diet  at  Worms. 

Luther  was  now  in  some  danger,  for  the  Pope  called  on 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to  send  the  rebellious  monk  to 
Rome  for  trial.      Charles,  however,  determined  to  try 
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him  in  Germany,  and  summoned  Luther  to  appear 
before  his  imperial  court  at  Worms.  The  emperor 
promised  that  he  should  go  and  return  in  safety,  but 
Luther's  friends,  remembering  that  the  promises  of 
emperors  had  not  always  been  kept  very  faithfully, 
tried  to  persuade  him  not  to  go.  But  he  answered  :  "  I 
would  go,  even  if  there  were  as  many  devils  as  there  are 
tiles  on  the  house-roofs." 

The  trial  took  place,  and  the  poor  monk  stood  before 
that  meeting  of  great  princes  and  bishops.  He  was  told 
to  retract  what  he  had  written  in  his  books.  He  asked 
for  a  day  to  consider  his  answer,  and,  next  day,  refused 
to  revoke  what  he  had  said.  **  Here  I  stand,"  he  said  at 
the  end  of  his  speech.  "  I  cannot  do  otherwise,  God 
help  me.     Amen." 

The  emperor  kept  his  word,  and  allowed  Luther  to  go 
in  safety,  but  he  forbade  his  writings  to  be  read,  and 
declared  that  his  life  was  forfeit.  However,  the 
Reformer  had  powerful  friends  who  protected  him  from 
harm,  and  his  doctrines  spread  rapidly  through  Europe. 
Charles  was  kept  so  busy  with  the  government  of  his  wide 
dominions  and  the  wars  in  which  they  involved  him 
that  he  had  not  time  to  interfere,  and  for  many  years 
the  Reformation  was  left  to  itself.  Its  course  did  not 
run  very  smoothly.  In  1524  a  terrible  uprising  of  the 
German  peasants  took  place.  It  was  caused  by  the 
oppressive  feudal  services  and  taxes  with  which  the 
peasants  were  burdened.  Then  the  preaching  of  Luther 
had  loosened  the  spirit  of  obedience,  and  of  reverence  to 
existing  institutions.  As  soon  as  Luther  heard  of  the 
outbreak,  he  came  out  of  the  Castle  of  Wartburg,  where 
he  had  been  in  hiding  since  the  Diet  at  Worms.  He 
opposed  the  Peasants'  Rising  with  all  his  might  and 
main,  because   he  was  afraid  that   his  own  movement 
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would  be  swamped  in  this  new  and  very  revolutionary 
movement,  which  seemed  on  the  surface  to  be  a  religious 
one.  Indeed,  one  section  of  the  peasants  called  them- 
selves the  "  Evangelical  Brotherhood."  The  insurrection 
was  put  down  with  great  violence  and  cruelty. 

At  last,  in  1530,  the  Emperor  Charles  found  time  to 
attend  to  German  affairs  again,  and  he  came  back 
intending  to  see  that  the  sentence  which  had  been 
passed  against  Luther  at  Worms  was  properly  carried 
out.  The  "  protest "  which  the  followers  of  Luther 
drew  up  against  the  execution  of  the  Edict  first  gave 
them  the  name  of  Protestants.  Charles  found  that  the 
Lutheran  part}^  had  grown  so  strong  during  his  absence 
that  he  would  not  be  able  to  enforce  his  Edict  without 
recourse  to  arms.  Civil  war  was  on  the  point  of  breaking 
out  when  his  Austrian  dominions  were  attacked  by  the 
Turks,  and  he  had  to  give  way  to  the  Protestants  in 
order  to  leave  his  hands  free  to  repel  these  new  and 
dangerous  enemies. 

It  was  not  until  after  Luther's  death  in  1546  that  the 
threatened  civil  war  began.  It  did  not  last  very  long, 
but  it  was  a  forerunner  of  the  long  and  devastating 
religious  wars  which  were  to  absorb  the  energies  of 
Europe  for  more  than  a  century. 

§  4.  ZwiNGLi  AND  Calvin. 

Quite  early  in  its  history  Protestantism  began  to 
split  up  into  sects.  Luther,  in  his  own  lifetime, 
had  a  rival  in  the  Swiss  Pieformer  Zwingli.  Like  Luther, 
Zwingli  was  struck  by  the  evils  of  the  sale  of  indulgences, 
and  preached  against  them.  He  taught  that  the  Bible 
was  to  be  the  sole  guide  of  faith,  and  inaugurated  many 
social  and  educational  reforms  as  well  as  his  religious 
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ones.  He  soon  gained  a  large  number  of  followers, 
especially  in  the  cities  of  Zlirich  and  Berne.  As  in 
Germany,  the  Eoman  Catholic  and  Protestant  parties  of 
Switzerland  took  up  arms  to  settle  their  differences. 
Zwingli  was  killed  in  one  of  the  battles,  after  which  a 
peace  was  concluded,  in  which  the  Swiss  agreed  that  each 
canton  might  settle  its  own  form  of  religion  for  itself. 

John  Calvin  was  to  influence  the  opinions  of  Protes- 
tantism even  more  deeply  than  Luther  himself.  He  was 
a  Frenchman  by  birth,  but  was  exiled  for  his  religious 
opinions,  and  settled  at  Geneva  in  Switzerland,  1536. 
This  town  was  a  small  independent  republic,  and  here 
he  lived  until  his  death,  preaching  and  writing.  His 
religious  opinions  spread  through  a  great  part  of  France, 
the  Netherlands,  a  great  part  of  Germany,  Scotland,  and 
England,  and  were  later  carried  across  the  sea  to  America. 
He  differed  from  Luther  in  many  respects,  and  especially 
in  wishing  to  do  away  with  many  things  in  Roman 
Catholicism  that  the  latter  had  wished  to  keep.  Indeed, 
his  teaching  was  much  more  like  that  of  Zwingli  than  of 
Luther,  and  encouraged  a  republican  spirit  in  its  mem- 
bers. Lutherans  and  Calvinists  became  fiercely  hostile 
to  one  another,  and  hated  each  other  bitterly. 


§  5.  The  Counter-Reformation. 

The  Roman  Church  had  meanwhile  become  alarmed 
at  the  falling  away  of  so  many  important  States  from  her 
sway,  and  set  about  reforming  the  abuses  which  had 
caused  the  secession. 

A  series  of  high-minded  and  serious  Popes  did  much 
to  advance  this  movement,  and  they  were  helped  by  good 
and  noble  prelates  in  the  Church,  who  reformed  the 
monasteries,  established  order,  and  founded  new  schools 
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and  colleges.  Also  a  great  council  of  the  Church,  which 
met  at  Trent  on  the  borders  of  Italy  and  Switzerland, 
settled  man}'  points  under  dispute,  and  did  away  with 
many  abuses.  This  induced  numbers  of  people,  who 
would  otherwise  have  left  the  Church,  to  return. 

The  founding  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits  also  did  much  to 
restore  the  shaken  authority  of  the  Church.  It  was 
founded  by  a  Spanish  nobleman  and  soldier,  named 
Ignatius  Loyola.  The  members  of  the  society  took  a 
special  vow  of  obedience  to  the  Pope  ;  they  laboured 
untiringly  to  bring  in  converts,  and  succeeded  in  doing 
a  great  deal  to  win  back  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and 
Austria  to  the  Roman  Church.  They  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  education  of  the  young,  and  their  schools 
were  famous  in  Europe.  They  sent  missions  abroad, 
and  many  of  them  lost  their  lives  in  heroic  devotion 
to  their  cause.  By  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the}'  had  done  much  to  re-establish  the  Roman  Church 
in  Europe. 

The  Inquisition,  too,  was  made  use  of,  especially  in 
Italy  and  Spain,  to  put  an  end  to  the  Protestant  heresy. 
This  was  an  ecclesiastical  court,  set  up  about  1198  to 
hunt  out  and  punish  heresy.  It  was  now  employed  with 
more  severity,  and  crushed  out  the  Protestant  opinions  in 
those  countries. 

It  was  especially  active  in  Spain,  where  it  gained 
immense  power,  and  became  eventually  an  instrument 
for  establishing  the  despotic  authority  of  the  king.  Any 
person  accused  of  heresy  might  be  brought  before  it. 
His  trial  was  conducted  in  secret ;  he  was  not  allowed  to 
see  the  man  who  had  accused  him,  or  the  witnesses  ;  and 
he  might  be  put  to  the  torture  to  extort  a  confession. 
The  punishments  which  the  court  could  inflict  were  im- 
prisonment,   scourging,    and    confiscation   of    property. 
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Sometimes  heretics  who  recanted  were  obliged  to  wear 
for  a  fixed  time  the  "  san  benito,"  a  yellow  robe,  painted 
over  with  devils,  with  a  cross  on  the  breast.  If  the  In- 
quisition wished  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  death,  it 
handed  its  prisoners  over  to  one  of  the  king's  officers, 
who  led  them  in  chains  to  the  place  of  execution.  Here 
the  heretic  was  publicly  burned  alive  if  he  refused  to 
recant.  If  he  would  say  that  he  died  in  the  Catholic 
faith  he  was  first  strangled.  The  Inquisition  in  Spain 
was  not  abolished  until  1820. 


CHAPTER  II 
THE  WAKS  OF  RELIGION 

§  1.  Introduction. 

By  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  was  no 
longer  a  hope  of  reconciling  the  two  great  religious 
parties  into  which  Europe  was  now  divided.  The 
quarrel  between  them  grew  more  and  more  bitter. 
Neither  party  was  willing  to  tolerate  the  other,  and 
it  was  plain  that  everywhere  the  weaker  party  would 
soon  have  to  fight  for  existence.  Already  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland  there  had  been  much  fighting,  and  war 
was  now  to  begin  in  the  Netherlands,  in  France,  and 
again  in  Germany. 

§  2.  Philip  II.  and  the  Netherlands. 

That  part  of  Europe  now  called  Holland  and  Belgium 
was  known  formerly  as  the  Netherlands  or  Low 
Countries.  It  consisted  at  first  of  many  duchies  and 
counties,  each  governed  by  an  independent  prince.  But 
gradually,  by  marriages  and  treaties,  all  these  different 
little  States  were  joined  under  one  ruler,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation  the  Netherlands  were  ruled  by 
Charles  V.,  Emperor  of  the  Germans,  and  King  of  Spain, 
and,  on  his  death,  he  left  them  to  his  son,  who  succeeded 
him  as  King  of  Spain. 

A  great  part  of  the  Netherlands  is  below  the  level  of 
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the  sea.  The  land  has  had  to  be  won  by  hard  labour 
from  the  sea,  which  is  only  kept  back  by  the  dykes 
which  have  been  built  along  the  coast.  The  rivers, 
too,  which  flow  through  the  Netherlands  have  to  be 
kept  within  bounds  by  means  of  artificial  banks,  while 
numerous  canals  have  been  made  which  carry  off 
the  surplus  water.  The  country,  which  has  thus 
been  saved  from  the  waters,  is  rich  and  fertile,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  populous  and  wealthy  of  the 
countries  of  Europe.  It  was  covered  with  gardens  and 
orchards  and  flourishing  villages.  There  were  numerous 
great  cities,  as  rich  and  busy  as  the  cities  of  Germany 
or  Italy. 

A  great  many  of  the  people  of  the  Netherlands 
adopted  the  doctrines  of  Luther  when  the  Reformation 
began  to  spread  through  Europe,  and  the  oj^inions  of 
Calvin  also  gained  a  very  strong  hold  upon  them.  But 
Philip,  King  of  Spain,  as  well  as  his  father,  Charles  V., 
were  devoted  adherents  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  both  determined  to  do  all  that  they  could  to  restore 
the  Catholic  religion  throughout  their  dominions. 
Charles  Y.  persecuted  the  Protestants  cruelly,  and  intro- 
duced the  Inquisition  into  the  Netherlands ;  but  the 
persecution  only  made  the  people  discontented  and 
angry. 

When  Philip  II.  became  ruler  of  the  Netherlands  the 
persecution  became  more  severe  than  ever.  At  last  a 
band  of  nobles  leagued  themselves  together  and  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  the  regent  of  the  country,  Philip's 
half-sister  Margaret.  They  asked  for  the  abolition  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  they  called  themselves  the  "Beggars  " 
because,  according  to  the  story,  one  of  the  councillors  of 
Margaret,  when  he  saw  that  his  mistress  was  alarmed  at 
the    coming   of   the   petitioners,    who   marched    to   the 
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palace  three  hundred  strong,  exclaimed,  "  What,  madam  ! 
afraid  of  these  beggars?"  The  name  given  in  derision 
was  adopted  as  a  title  of  honour  by  the  patriotic  party  in 
the  Netherlands. 

Incited  by  this  action  of  the  nobles,  the  people  showed 
their  anger  against  the  government  by  a  furious  out- 
break. They  rushed  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  churches, 
broke  into  them,  and  smashed  windows,  images  and 
altars.  They  sacked  the  monasteries,  and  burned  the 
libraries  and  pictures.  Many  works  of  art  were  destroyed 
which  could  never  again  be  replaced. 

Perhaps  if  Philip  had  allowed  the  Netherlands  to 
worship  as  they  pleased,  and  had  removed  the  Inquisi- 
tion, things  would  have  settled  down  again  ;  but  he  was 
very  angry  when  he  heard  what  had  happened,  and  so 
he  sent  a  stern  Spanish  soldier  to  the  Low  Countries  to 
govern  it  for  him.  This  man,  the  Duke  of  Alva,  was  a 
skilful  general,  but  he  was  merciless  and  bigoted,  and 
quite  determined  to  stamp  out  all  heresy.  As  soon  as 
he  arrived  he  formed  a  council  to  punish  all  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  late  rising.  This  council  was  so  cruel 
in  its  punishments,  and  put  to  death  so  many  people, 
that  it  is  known  in  history  as  the  "  Council  of  Blood." 
Alva  had  a  great  army  with  him,  so  the  people  dared  not 
rebel  again,  but  thousands  of  them  left  the  Netherlands 
to  settle  in  other  countries. 

§  3.  War  in  the  Netherlands,  1572. 

Among  those  who  thus  left  the  country  was  a  noble- 
man, William,  Prince  of  Orange,  nicknamed  the  Silent. 
He  collected  a  small  army  and  marched  against  Alva, 
hoping  that  the  Netherlanders  would  rise  and  join  him. 
But  Alva  defeated  his  army,  and  the  outlook  for  the 
Low  Countries  was  very  dark. 
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Alva  was  now  in  want  of  money,  and  imposed  on  the 
Netherlanders  a  very  heavy  tax.  It  was  called  the  tenth 
penny,  and  was  a  tax  of  10  per  cent,  on  everything  that 
was  bought  or  sold.  The  people  were  intensely  angry, 
and  closed  their  shops  to  show  that  they  could  not  do 
business  under  such  circumstances.  Just  when  matters 
had  reached  this  point  the  Prince  of  Orange  won  a  small 
success.  Some  sailors  in  the  service  of  the  prince,  who 
were  called  the  "Beggars  of  the  Sea,"  and  who  partly 
supported  themselves  by  piracy  on  the  high  seas, 
made  a  sudden  descent  on  a  small  town  in  the 
province  of  Holland,  and  captured  it.  As  soon  as  this 
was  known  other  places  opened  their  gates  to  the 
Beggars.  The  rising"^for  which  William  the  Silent  had 
so  long  hoped  now  took  place.  Town  after  town  declared 
for  him,  and  war  with  the  Spanish  soldiers  began  in 
real  earnest. 

The  two  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand  now 
acknowledged  William  as  their  governor  or  stadtholder. 
Alva  tried  to  crush  the  rebellion,  but  though  he  won 
many  successes  he  could  not  break  the  spirit  of  the 
burghers,  who  fought  with  desperation.  He  at  last  gave 
up  the  struggle,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  new  Spanish 
governor,  who  tried  to  conciliate  the  Hollanders ;  but 
they  had  suffered  so  much  from  the  Spaniards  that  they 
would  not  trust  him,  and  so  he  laid  siege  to  the  town  of 
Leyden.  The  town  held  out  gallantly  until  provisions 
began  to  run  short.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  not  able  to 
help  the  inhabitants  otherwise,  at  last  made  up  his  mind 
to  cut  the  dykes,  and  let  the  waters  in  on  the  land,  so 
that  his  provision  ships  might  sail  up  to  the  besieged 
city.  So  the  brave  sailors  cut  the  dykes,  and  the  fleet 
sailed  in  with  the  waters ;  the  Spanish  soldiers  who 
defended  the  canals  were  driven  back ;  a  favouring  wind 
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blew  strongly  from  the  north-west ;  the  wind  and  tide 
together  soon  made  the  water  deep  enough  to  carry  the 
light  vessels  right  up  to  the  city  walls.  There  was 
much  tough  fighting  to  be  done,  but  the  Beggars  and 
the  water  combined  forced  the  Spaniards  to  raise  the 
siege,  the  fleet  entered  the  canals,  and  brought  food  to 
the  starving  citizens. 

Soon  after  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Leyden  the  new 
governor  died,  and  the  Spanish  soldiers,  left  without  a 
leader,  and  angry  at  not  having  received  their  pay  for 
many  months,  began  to  plunder  the  cities  of  the  southern 
provinces.  They  fell  with  special  fury  on  Antwerp, 
where  they  robbed,  murdered  and  burnt,  and  committed 
terrible  atrocities.  The  outbreak  is  known  as  the 
"  Spanish  Fury,"  1576. 

This  terrible  event  alarmed  the  Netherlands,  and  all 
the  States  banded  themselves  together  with  William  of 
Orange  at  their  head.  It  seemed  likely  that  they  might 
become  one  united  republic ;  but  when  a  new  governor 
arrived,  who  restored  order,  and  conciliated  the  Eoman 
Catholics,  who  preponderated  in  the  southern  provinces, 
they  soon  separated  again.  The  northern  provinces 
were  largely  Protestant ;  they  remained  under  the 
leadership  of  William  of  Orange,  and  finally  became  the 
Dutch  Eepublie.  The  southern  provinces  submitted  to 
Spain,  and  became,  though  not  till  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  State  of  Belgium.  The  war  continued  for 
many  years  with  varying  success.  Philip  saw  that 
William  the  Silent,  Prince  of  Orange,  was  the  person 
whom  he  had  most  reason  to  fear,  and  he  determined 
to  get  rid  of  him.  To  do  this  he  published  a  "  ban  " 
against  him,  declaring  that  he  was  an  outlaw,  and 
that  he  might  be  killed  by  anyone,  and  offering  a 
reward  for  his  murder.     From  this  time  attempts  were 
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made  to  put  an  end  to  his  life.  At  last,  in  1584,  he  was 
shot  as  he  was  coming  down  the  steps  of  his  house  at 
Delft.  His  last  words  were,  "  0  God,  have  pity  on 
this  poor  people  !" 


§  4.  England  takes  Part  in  the  War. 

The  death  of  William  was  a  sad  blow  to  the  Dutch 
people,  but  they  did  not  give  up  the  struggle.  They 
chose  William's  young  son  Maurice  to  be  their  new 
stadfcholder  or  governor,  and  in  the  following  year  they 
were  cheered  by  the  arrival  of  a  body  of  English  troops  ; 
and  though  these  were  not  very  successful,  their  coming 
turned  Philip's  attention  to  England. 

France,  too,  now  took  part  in  the  war.  Philip  made 
up  his  mind  to  crush  England,  for  that  country  had 
offended  him  in  many  ways  besides  sending  help  to  the 
Dutch.  He  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  and  time  in 
prejDaring  a  great  fleet,  with  which  he  intended  to  put 
an  end  to  England  as  a  European  Power.  This  fleet 
was  the  famous  Armada,  which  was  defeated  by  the 
English  in  1588.  It  was  a  serious  blow  to  the  power  of 
Spain,  and  hence  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  interest  in 
Europe,  and  did  much  to  make  it  possible  for  those 
countries  which  wished  to  remain  Protestant  to  do  so 
without  interference.  Spain  never  again  recovered  her 
old  ascendancy.  Before  this  Philip  had  sent  armies  into 
France  to  fight  against  the  French  Protestants,  and  now 
that  his  whole  attention  was  not  given  to  the  Nether- 
lands, they  were  able  to  make  headway  against  him. 
However,  he  refused  to  give  up  the  struggle  during  his 
lifetime,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  been  dead  for  more 
than  ten  years  that  the  Spaniards  made  a  twelve  years' 
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truce  with  the  northern  States,  and  the  war  ceased,  1609. 
The  southern  States  remained  in  the  possession  of  Spain 
for  many  years  longer,  and  were  henceforth  known  as 
the  Spanish  Netherlands. 


§  5.  The  Huguenots  in  France. 

The  Protestant  religion  gained  ground  in  France 
as  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  The  French 
Protestants  were  called  Huguenots.  Their  ranks  had 
been  joined  by  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon. 
This  family  was  related  to  the  French  royal  family. 
The  Protestants  were  therefore  powerful  enough  to  form 
a  strong  party  in  the  State,  headed  by  Henry  of  Bourbon, 
King  of  Navarre,  a  little  country  lying  on  the  borders  of 
France  and  Spain. 

The  Eoman  Catholics  were  headed  by  the  Guises,  a 
family  of  ambitious  men  devoted  to  the  Church,  and 
anxious  to  obtain  power  for  themselves.  They  hated  the 
Bourbons  as  the  probable  heirs  to  the  throne,  and  their 
hatred  was  increased  by  their  bitter  religious  differences. 

In  1560  Charles  IX.,  a  sickly  boy  of  ten,  became  King 
of  France.  His  mother  was  an  Italian  woman,  Catherine 
de  Medici,  and  as  he  was  too  young  to  rule,  she  became 
regent  of  the  kingdom.  Catherine  was  anxious  to  keep 
the  peace  between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  and 
tried  to  make  concessions  to  both ;  but  she  pleased 
nobody  by  so  doing,  and,  in  spite  of  her  efforts,  civil  war 
soon  broke  out  between  the  two  parties.  The  war  was 
very  fierce  and  bitter,  for  the  Huguenots  had  suffered 
severely,  and  their  sufferings  had  roused  a  passion  of 
hate.  It  lasted  from  1562  until  1598,  but  there  were 
several  intervals  in  which  a  sort  of  peace  was  patched  up 
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between  the  combatants,  although  they  hated  each  other 
so  fiercely  that  the  fighting  soon  began  again. 

One  of  these  intervals  in  the  war  occurred  in  1570, 
when  the  more  moderate  people  in  France,  including  the 
queen-regent,  persuaded  both  sides  to  make  peace.  The 
moderate  party  saw  that  Che  war  was  ruining  the  trade 
and  agriculture  of  the  country.  In  the  hope  of  making 
the  peace  more  lasting  it  was  arranged  that  the  young 
Henry  of  Xavarre  should  marry  the  Princess  Margaret, 
sister  of  the  King  of  France.  The  marriage  was  to 
take  place  on  August  18,  1572,  and  great  numbers  of 
Huguenots  came  to  Paris  to  attend  the  wedding,  among 
them  a  very  prominent  Huguenot  leader,  Admiral 
Coligny, 

The  king,  now'  a  grown  man,  became  much  attached  to 
Coligny,  who  soon  acquired  a  good  deal  of  influence  over 
him.  This  did  not  at  all  please  the  Guises,  who  were 
not  anxious  to  see  a  Protestant  high  in  favour  with  the 
king,  nor  was  Catherine  much  better  pleased,  for  she  had 
hitherto  been  the  king's  most  influential  adviser.  An 
attempt  was  made  on  Admiral  Coligny's  life,  probably 
with  the  connivance  of  the  Guises.  It  failed,  but  the 
admiral  was  badly  wounded.  When  the  king  heard  of 
this  he  was  very  angry,  and  declared  he  would  punish 
the  would-be  assassins.  Catherine  and  the  Guises,  afraid 
of  what  might  happen,  planned  a  great  counterstroke  to 
the  Huguenot  power  by  plotting  to  slaughter  all  who 
were  then  in  Paris.  Sunday,  St.  Bartholomew's  Day, 
August  24,  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  slaughter.  They 
persuaded  the  king  to  give  his  consent  by  pretending 
that  they  had  discovered  a  plot  of  the  Huguenots  to 
murder  him  and  all  the  royal  family,  and  to  place  a 
Huguenot  on  the  throne.  Very  early  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing  a   signal  was   given   by  ringing   the   bells   of   the 
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churches  of  Paris.  At  the  signal  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Paris  began  to  murder  all  the  Protestants  of  the  city. 
They  had  before  marked  the  Protestant  houses  by  chalk- 
ing them  with  a  white  mark.  The  Catholics  wore  white 
badges,  that  they  might  know  each  other  in  the  crowd. 
Dreadful  scenes  took  place,  the  streets  ran  with  blood, 
and  Admiral  Coligny  was  one  of  the  first  victims. 
The  other  cities  of  France  followed  the  example  of  Paris, 
and  altogether  nearly  ten  thousand  persons  are  said  to 
have  perished  in  France. 

War  broke  out  again  when  this  dreadful  event  was 
known.  Charles  IX.  died  soon  after,  and  the  war  from 
this  time  was  called  the  War  of  the  Thre'e  Henries, 
because  France  was  divided  into  three  parties — Protes- 
tants under  Henry  of  Navarre,  Roman  Catholics  under 
Henry  of  Guise,  and  a  moderate  party  under  Henry  III., 
the  new  King  of  France.  France  was  again  torn  by  civil 
war  for  many  years. 

In  1588  Henry  of  Guise  and  in  the  following  year 
Henry  III.  were  assassinated,  and  now  only  Henry  of 
Navarre  was  left.  He  tried  to  win  over  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  his  side,  but  the  extreme  party  would  not 
accept  him,  and  even  called  in  Philip  of  Spain  to  their 
help.  So  Henry  saw  that  if  the  war  was  ever  to  come 
to  an  end  he  must  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  French  nation  clung  to  the  old  religion. 
He  therefore  took  this  step,  and  almost  immediately 
the  war  ceased.  As  soon  as  he  was  acknowledged  as 
king,  he  issued  an  edict,  the  first  Act  of  Toleration  ever 
passed,  known  as  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  1598.  It  allowed 
the  Huguenots  to  set  up  their  churches  in  certain  parts  of 
France,  stopped  all  persecution,  and  made  them,  to  a 
certain  extent,  equal  with  Roman  Catholics  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law. 
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For  the  rest  of  his  Hfe  Henry  ruled  over  France 
quietly.  He  restored  the  country  to  order,  and  made 
it  once  more  a  prosperous  land.  He  was  the  most 
beloved  king  that  ever  ruled  France,  and  when  he  was 
assassinated  by  a  fanatic  in  1610,  the  nation  mourned 
him  as  the  father  of  his  people. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  THIRTY  YEAKS'  WAR 

The  Reformation,  which  had  given  rise  to  such  dreary 
and  disastrous  wars  in  France  and  Holland,  produced  an 
even  more  disastrous  war  in  Germany,  though  it  was  not 
until  later  that  it  began.  The  War  of  Religion  in  Ger- 
many is  called  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  because  it  lasted 
thirty  years — from  1618  to  1648. 

§  1.  The  Outbeeak  of  the  W.^ji. 

At  first  it  seemed  probable  that  all  Germany  would 
become  Protestant,  but  when  the  Counter-Reformation 
began,  the  Jesuits  gained  great  power  in  Austria  and  the 
southern  States  of  Germany,  and  won  back  State  after 
State  for  the  Church  of  Rome.  This  alarmed  the  Pro- 
testant princes,  and  they  formed  a  league  for  their  defence, 
called  the  Protestant  Union.  In  answer  to  this  the  Roman 
Catholics  also  formed  a  league,  called  the  Holy  League, 
and  thus  Germany  became  divided  into  two  parties, 
which  hated  each  other  bitterly,  and  each  had  an  army 
ready  for  fighting  should  an  excuse  for  war  arise. 

The  excuse  was  soon  forthcoming.  Bohemia,  a  State 
belonging  to  Austria,  had  become  very  largely  Protestant. 
The  Austrian  emperors  in  the  early  days  of  the  Reforma- 
tion had  promised  to  grant  it  toleration.  In  spite  of  this 
promise,  on  the  accession  of  an  emperor  who  was  a  bigoted 
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Roman  Catholic,  the  Protestants  m  Bohemia  were  con- 
stantly vexed  with  small  persecutions.  At  last  they  lost 
patience,  and  going  to  the  castle  at  Prague,  where  the 
emperor's  three  regents  lived,  threw  them  out  of  a 
window  into  a  dungheap  below,  and  set  up  a  king  of 
their  own,  1618. 

They  asked  Frederick,  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  to 
be  their  new  king.  He  was  head  of  the  Protestant  Union. 
Consequently,  the  Catholic  Union  was  the  more  willing  to 
come  to  the  help  of  the  Catholic  Emperor  of  Austria,  and 
the  war  between  the  Protestants  and  Catholics  began. 

The  Catholic  League  and  the  emperor  together  soon 
drove  Frederick  from  his  throne.  He  ruled  but  one 
winter,  and  so  was  called  in  derision  the  "  winter- 
king." 

After  this,  peace  might  have  been  made,  for  the  Pro- 
testant Union  was  not  very  anxious  to  interfere ;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  Catholics  were  not  content  with 
driving  Frederick  away  from  Bohemia.  The  Catholic 
League  wanted  to  be  paid  for  its  help,  and  as  the 
emperor  had  no  money,  he  gave  the  Palatinate,  Frederick's 
hereditary  dominions,  to  the  head  of  the  Catholic  League. 
So  Count  Frederick  was  driven  out  of  his  own  lands,  and 
then  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany  began  to  sym- 
pathize with  him,  and  at  last  the  King  of  Denmark  sent 
an  army  to  help  him.  But  the  emperor's  troops 
defeated  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  make  peace  and 
withdraw  from  the  struggle. 

§  2.  Wallenstein. 

The  general  who  led  the  emperor's  troops  in  this  war 
with  Denmark  was  named  Wallenstein.  Wallenstein 
was  a  Bohemian   gentleman.     He   was  very  rich,   and 
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when  the  emperor  was  badly  in  want  of  money  to  pay 
his  soldiers,  Wallenstein  came  to  his  help.  He  offered 
to  raise  a  large  army  for  the  emperor,  which  he  (Wallen- 
stein) would  pay  and  provide  for.  His  plan  was  to  let 
his  army  support  itself  by  plundering  the  countries 
through  which  it  marched.  He  soon  collected  a  large 
army,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  adventurers  of  all 
nationalities,  who  cared  neither  for  Protestant  nor  Roman 
Catholic,  but  did  what  Wallenstein  commanded  without 
question,  for  they  loved  their  general,  and  would  do  any- 
thing for  him. 

With  this  loyal  army  Wallenstein  marched  to  the 
north  of  Germany,  victorious  wherever  he  went.  He  had 
secret  plans  of  conquering  all  the  small  States  of  Germany, 
and  making  them  into  one  great  Empire,  such  as  Ger- 
many has  become  in  our  own  times.  But  when  he 
arrived  at  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  laid  siege  to  the 
town  of  Stralsund,  the  inhabitants  held  out  stoutly, 
and  he  was  unable  to  take  it.  He  had  no  ships,  and 
so  he  could  not  prevent  supplies  of  food  being  sent 
to  the  inhabitants  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of 
Sweden. 

But  in  spite  of  this  failure  nearly  all  Germany  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  emperor,  and  the  Protestant  cause  seemed 
lost.  In  his  triumph  the  emperor  took  two  unwise  steps. 
First  he  ordered  the  Protestant  princes  to  give  up  any 
Church  lands  which  they  had  taken  possession  of  since 
the  year  1555.  This  made  the  Protestants  very  angry, 
for  they  had  in  nearly  every  case  taken  possession  of 
the  Church  lands  in  their  States  when  they  adopted  the 
Protestant  cause,  so  it  meant  giving  up  very  large  and 
fertile  tracts  of  land.  So  even  those  Protestant  princes 
who  hitherto  had  not  cared  much  which  way  the  war 
went  (for  there  was  bitter  feeling  in  Germany  between 
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Lutherans  and  Calvinists)  were  driven  into  opposing  the 
emperor. 

Secondly,  just  when  he  had  thus  angered  a  large  part 
of  Germany,  the  emperor  dismissed  Wallenstein.  There 
had  heen  a  great  outcry  against  Wallenstein  because  of 
his  cruel  and  barbarous  way  of  waging  war.  So  the 
emperor,  thinking  to  please  a  section  of  his  people,  sent 
him  away  at  a  moment  when  he  was  soon  to  want  him 
most ;  for  just  at  this  time  help  came  to  the  Protestant 
cause  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 

§  3.  GusTAvrs  Adolphl's,  King  of  Sweden. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  had  already 
helped  the  people  of  Stralsund.  He  now  landed  in 
Germany  with  a  large  army.  At  first  the  Protestant 
princes,  afraid  of  the  interference  of  a  powerful  foreign 
monarch,  stood  aside.  While  they  were  hesitating 
the  army  of  the  Catholic  League  captured  and  plun- 
dered the  rich  Protestant  city  of  Magdeburg.  The 
city  was  given  up  to  the  soldiers.  It  was  burnt  to 
the  ground,  and  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  were 
butchered.  The  terrible  fate  of  Magdeburg  alarmed 
the  Protestant  princes  and  made  them  decide  to  join  the 
standard  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  The  king  led  his 
combined  army  agamst  the  army  of  the  League,  and 
utterly  defeated  it. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Protestant  army  to  march 
in  triumph  through  Germany.  They  were  received 
gladly  everywhere,  and  Gustavus  marched  towards  the 
south  to  attack  the  dominions  of  the  emperor  himself. 
He  would  not  let  his  men  plunder  or  ill-treat  the  people 
as  Wallenstein's  men  had  done,  and  he  allowed  the 
Roman  Catholics  everywhere  to  follow  their  own  religion. 
His  justice  and  kindness  endeared  him  to  all. 
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§  4.  Wallenstein  returns. 

The  Emperor,  seeing  that  all  Germany  was  likely 
to  fall  into  the  power  of  the  King  of  Sweden  and  his 
Protestant  allies,  now  turned  for  help  to  his  old  general, 
Wallenstein.  Wallenstein,  after  some  delay,  came  back. 
His  old  soldiers  once  more  gathered  round  him. 

The  two  great  generals  met  at  Lutzen,  near  to  Leipsig. 
The  Swedes  knelt  in  prayer  before  beginning  the  fight 
and  sang  Luther's  hymn,  "Ein  feste  Burg  ist  unser 
Gott."  It  was  a  terrible  battle.  The  Swedes  won, 
but  only  after  many  disastrous  charges  and  at  the  cost 
of  the  loss  of  their  great  king.  Gustavus,  carried  too 
near  the  enemy  in  a  charge  of  horse,  was  surrounded 
and  killed,  163:2. 

Two  years  later  Wallenstein  was  assassinated  by  the 
emperor's  command.  He  was  suspected  of  treachery 
and  of  plotting  to  make  himself  emperor,  and  so  his 
imperial  master  wished  to  be  rid  of  him. 

§  5.  End  of  the  War. 

Germany  was  in  a  woeful  plight,  harried  bj-  friend 
and  foe  alike,  for  the  war  dragged  on  for  many  years. 
France  now  took  part  in  it,  and  it  became  a  war  of  France 
against  Austria  and  Spain.  The  cities  of  Germany  lost  their 
trade,  and  with  it  their  former  wealth  and  splendour ;  the 
country  people  ceased  to  sow  crops  which  were  only  to  be 
trampled  or  burned  by  the  soldiers.  They  became  idle 
and  careless.  Starvation  and  disease  killed  many 
Others  turned  soldiers  and  joined  the  plundering  bands 
who  roved  about  the  country,  followed  by  half-starving 
women  and  children,  whose  homes  had  been  burnt 
and  whose  means  of  living  had  been  taken  away. 
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At  last  a  general  peace  was  made  called  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia,  because  the  negotiations  were  carried  on 
at  Oenabriick  and  Miinster,  both  cities  of  the  State  of 
Westphalia.  It  took  four  years  to  settle  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  so  great  was  the  confusion  which  the  war  had 
occasioned.  By  this  peace  Holland  was  at  last 
acknowledged  to  be  an  independent  State ;  in  Germany 
every  State  was  to  settle  for  itself  what  form  of  religion  it 
would  adopt.  The  principle  of  toleration  was  established, 
and  wars  about  religious  questions  came  to  an  end, 
1648. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

FJiAXCE  AND  ENGLAND  IX  THE  SEVENTEENTH 
AND  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURIES 

>;   1.  The  Ascendancy  of  France. 

The  disastrous  Thirty  Years'  War  left  Germany  and 
Austria  exhausted.  During  the  time  that  they  were 
recovering  from  its  effects  France  became  the  most 
powerful  State  in  Europe.  She  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  governed,  from  the  death  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  by  a 
series  of  able  ministers.  These  were  followed  by  King 
Louis  XIV.,  under  whom  France  reached  the  highest 
point  of  her  power  and  glory.  Louis,  with  the  help  of 
his  minister  Colbert,  reformed  the  internal  government 
of  France,  and  reorganized  it  to  a  large  extent.  Under 
his  rule  the  trade  of  France  increased,  and  her  manu- 
factures flourished.  Louis  became  the  wealthiest 
monarch  in  Europe,  his  court  the  most  splendid  and 
magnificent,  so  much  so  that  it  was  regarded  as  the 
model  of  what  a  royal  court  should  be.  His  magnificent 
palace  at  Versailles  was  the  envy  of  other  princes,  who 
tried  vainly  to  imitate  its  splendours,  and  who  sur- 
rounded themselves  with  poets  and  men  of  letters  as 
he  did. 

Shortly  after  he  came  of  age  and  assumed  the  govern- 
ment, Louis  found  himself  in  possession  of  a  large  army, 
an    efficient    navy,    and    an    ample    revenue.     He    was 
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ambitious,  and  he  determined  to  use  these  to  enlarge  the 
territory  of  France.  He  first  attacked  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  putting  forward  as  an  excuse  his  marriage 
to  a  Spanish  princess,  whose  dowry,  he  said,  had  never 
been  paid,  and  he  succeeded  in  annexing  a  part  of 
that  country.  But  his  action  gave  the  signal  for  a 
long  series  of  wars,  intended  to  prevent  the  French 
from  becoming  the  dominant  power  in  Europe. 

No  single  State  was  strong  enough  to  fight  France 
alone,  and  her  power  was  only  overthrown  by  a  series  of 
coalitions  between  the  various  States  of  Europe.  At 
first  the  Dutch  took  the  leading  part  in  the  formation  of 
these  alliances,  for  their  independence  was  seriously 
threatened  by  the  action  of  France.  And  once  more  a 
Prince  of  Orange  stood  forward  to  lead  the  Dutch  in 
their  fight  for  independence. 

!^  2.  England  is  drawn  into  the  War. 

This  was  William  IH,,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  later 
King  of  England.  The  English  in  1688  drove  out  the 
Roman  Catholic  king,  James  II.,  and  chose  William  to 
be  their  new  ruler,  for  he  was  married  to  James's 
daughter,  and  was  also  himself  a  grandson  of  Charles  I. 
This  drew  England  into  the  alliance  against  Louis  XIV., 
and  she  was  the  more  willing  to  give  her  help  because 
Louis  tried  to  restore  James  II.  to  his  throne  by  force  of 
arms.  The  actions  of  Louis  himself  also  helped  William 
in  his  lifelong  struggle  against  France.  Louis  revoked 
the  Act  of  Toleration  which  Henry  of  Navarre  had 
given  the  French,  and  began  to  persecute  the  Protes- 
tants. By  so  doing  he  drove  out  of  his  country 
thousands  of  industrious  French  citizens,  who  left 
the  country  and  carried  the  trades  which  they  practised 
to  other  countries — England,  Holland,  America. 
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In  1700,  on  the  death  of  the  Spanish  king,  it  was 
found  that  he  had  left  his  dominions  to  Louis's  grandson, 
Philip  of  Anjou.  If  this  young  man  were  allowed  to 
succeed,  it  would  put  into  the  power  of  the  Bourbons — 
i.e.,  the  French  royal  family — almost  the  whole  of 
Western  Europe.  William  III.  was  once  more  roused 
to  action,  and  he  succeeded  in  uniting  almost  all  the 
countries  of  Europe  against  the  Bourbons.  The  coali- 
tion he  formed  was  called  the  Grand  Alhance.  William 
died  before  war  actually  began,  but  his  work  was  carried 
on  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  The  war  lasted  for 
twelve  years.  France  was  humiliated  by  the  great 
victories  won  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  in 
1713  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  was  signed.  England  gained 
the  colonies  of  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
Hudson  Bay  territory  from  France,  and  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar  from  Spain.  Holland  was  safeguarded  from 
invasion  by  the  possession  of  a  line  of  fortresses  along 
the  border  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  which  were 
henceforth  to  be  in  the  possession  of  Austria,  and  called 
the  Austrian  Netherlands. 

§  3.  The  Seven  Years'  War. 

Other  States,  hitherto  of  small  importance,  were  now 
to  come  to  the  front  in  European  politics.  The  electorate 
of  Brandenburg,  united  with  Prussia  in  Germany,  was 
raised  in  1701  to  the  dignity  of  a  kingdom,  the  elector 
taking  the  title  of  King  of  Prussia,  which  the  emperor 
granted  as  a  reward  for  his  friendship  in  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession.  Russia,  too,  had  become  a  State  of 
importance  under  the  rule  of  Peter  the  Great.  But  from 
the  growth  of  Prussia  resulted  the  next  of  the  great 
European  wars  which  it  is  necessary  to  notice.    Hitherto 
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Austria  had  been  the  greatest  power  in  Germany,  and 
had  had  no  rival.  In  1740,  however,  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  died,  leaving  behind  him  as  heir  a  daughter, 
Maria  Theresa.  The  young  King  of  Prussia,  Frederick  II., 
had  some  old  claims  against  the  late  Emperor,  and  made 
this  an  excuse  for  seizing  the  province  of  Silesia,  a  part 
of  the  Austrian  territory.  Maria  Theresa  fought  hard 
for  her  lands  against  the  greedy  crowd  of  plunderers 
who  now  swooped  down  on  her  from  all  sides.  After 
some  years  of  fighting  she  succeeded  in  driving  them 
out  and  making  peace  by  the  cession  only  of  Silesia  to 
Prussia. 

Maria  Theresa  intended,  however,  to  regain  possession 
of  her  lost  province.  She  spent  some  years  in  prepara- 
tions, and  entered  into  an  alliance  with  France  against 
Frederick.  France  was  ready  to  support  Maria  Theresa, 
because  England  supported  Prussia,  and  it  was  now 
plain  that  France  would  have  to  fight  England  for 
the  command  of  the  sea,  and  for  the  possession  of 
colonies  in  the  New  World,  and  for  India.  She  was  no 
longer  such  a  powerful  country  as  she  had  been  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIY.  His  long  wars  had  left  the  country 
impoverished  and  exhausted,  and  when  he  died,  in  1715, 
he  was  succeeded  by  a  worthless  king  who  cared  more 
for  his  own  pleasures  than  for  the  welfare  of  his  country. 
So  France  was  glad  to  find  an  ally  in  Austria.  Spain 
joined  Austria  and  France.  Not  only  was  she  ruled  by 
a  Bourbon,  but  the  Spanish  also  found  that  their 
colonial  supremacy  and  trade  in  the  West  Indies  and 
in  South  America  was  being  threatened  by  the  growing 
naval  power  of  England. 

In  1756  the  war  began ;  England  and  Prussia  against 
France  and  Austria,  and  later  on  Spain.  It  is  known  as 
the  Seven  Years'  War.     On  the  Continent  of  Europe  the 
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chief  part  in  the  war  was  maintained  by  Frederick.  The 
fighting  between  England  and  France  took  place  chiefly 
in  India,  where  Clive  laid  the  foundations  of  our  Indian 
Kmpire  ;  and  in  Canada,  where  General  Wolfe,  by  the 
capture  of  Quebec,  conquered  that  province  from  France. 
When  peace  was  concluded  Prussia  had  become  the 
strongest  of  all  German  States,  while  England  had 
become  the  possessor  of  a  great  colonial  empire  in 
America.  France  revenged  herself  a  few  years  later 
for  the  loss  of  Canada  by  helping  the  American 
colonists  to  make  themselves  independent,  and  found 
the  United  States. 


CHAPTER  V 
THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION 

§  1.  Condition  of  France  after  the  Seven 
Years'  War. 

The  long  war  with  England  and  Prussia  had  been  a  very 
great  strain  on  the  French.  The  close  of  the  war  found 
them  without  colonies  and  with  a  shattered  navy  and  an 
impoverished  treasury.  The  government  of  France  was 
in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state.  The  power  had  slipped 
from  the  fingers  of  Louis  XY.  into  the  hands  of  greedy 
courtiers,  who  cared  only  for  themselves.  They  left  the 
peasants  on  their  estates  to  starve,  whilst  they  wrung 
from  them  their  hard-earned  money  by  imposing  heavy 
and  unjust  feudal  dues.  "  Your  people  are  dying  of 
hunger,"  said  a  French  bishop  to  King  Louis  XV. 
"  You  ought  to  give  food  and  clothes  to  these  poor 
creatures  instead  of  wrenching  money  from  them." 
But  the  majority  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  higher  clergy 
cared  little  for  the  sufferings  of  the  peasants,  which, 
indeed,  they  seldom  saw,  for  they  spent  the  greater  part 
of  their  time  at  the  king's  court  at  Versailles,  and  rarely 
visited  their  estates  in  the  provinces. 

The  peasants  depended  almost  entirely  for  their  means 
of  living  on  the  crops  which  they  raised,  so  that  a  failure 
of  crops  meant  starvation.  Hence  the  most  vexatious 
restrictions  which  they  had  to  put  up  with  were  those 
relating  to  hunting.     They  were  pestered  with  game,  and 
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were  forbidden  to  destroy  it  or  even  to  fence  in  their 
fields,  and  they  had  to  submit  to  seeing  the  great  noljles 
ride  across  their  land,  spoiling  their  young  crops,  though 
it  meant  ruin  to  themselves.  They  had  to  pay  rent  to 
the  noble  who  owned  the  land,  tithes  to  the  Church,  and 
taxes  to  the  king.  They  had  to  grind  all  their  corn  in 
the  mills  of  their  landlord,  and  bake  bread  in  his  ovens, 
however  far  away  these  were,  and  to  pay  a  toll  for  both 
privileges. 

During  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century  there 
existed  a  school  of  writers  who  inquired  critically  into 
the  conditions  of  Church  and  State  that  existed  in  their 
midst.  They  saw  that  many  things  were  not  as  they 
should  be,  and  they  began  to  ask  if  there  were  any 
reason  that  abuses  should  continue  just  because  they 
were  old-established  ones. 

A  spirit  of  discontent  and  a  desire  for  change  began  to 
grow  up  in  consequence  of  the  writings  of  this  group  of 
thinkers.  Even  those  who  most  profited  by  the  existing 
state  of  affairs  came  under  the  influence  of  these  new 
ideas,  and  wished  to  introduce  a  simpler  life  and  more 
freedom  in  every  way.  And  just  at  this  time  of  discon- 
tent and  longing  for  change,  the  American  Revolution 
took  place,  an  event  which  stirred  the  sympathy  and 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  French.  "  The  American 
Revolution  has  laid  the  foundation  of  another  in  France, 
if  the  Government  does  not  take  care  of  itself,"  said  a 
traveller  in  France  at  the  time. 

§  2.  Accession  of  Louis  XVI. 

In  the  year  1774  a  young  king,  Louis  XVI.,  succeeded 
to  the  French  throne.  He  was  anxious  to  help  his  people 
and  to  improve  the  condition  of  France.     But  the  diffi- 
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culties  he  had  to  face  were  very  great,  and  he  was 
neither  clever  enough  to  see  a  way  through  them  nor 
strong-willed  enough  to  force  a  way,  and  so  they  finally 
overwhelmed  and  destroyed  him. 

The  first  great  difficulty  he  had  to  face  was  the  finding 
of  money  to  carry  on  the  government.  Minister  after 
minister  tried  to  do  this,  but  no  more  money  could  be 
got  from  the  people,  and  the  nobles  and  clergy  refused 
to  allow  taxes  to  be  imposed  on  themselves.  So  the 
French  National  Debt  grew  ever  larger,  and  the  country 
was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

§  3.  Summoning  of  the  States-General.     The 
National  Assembly. 

In  this  dangerous  position  it  was  resolved  to  call 
together  the  States-General,  a  meeting  of  representa- 
tives of  the  whole  nation — lords,  clergy,  and  commons. 
It  was  the  old  Parliament  of  France,  but  it  had  not  met 
for  175  years.  The  king  called  a  meeting  at  Versailles, 
and  the  deputies  met,  their  leader  being  a  man  named 
Mirabeau.  A  quarrel  almost  immediately  arose  about  the 
method  of  voting.  It  had  been  the  custom  of  the  old 
States-General  to  vote  by  orders,  nobles,  clergy,  and 
people.  Each  order  had  one  vote,  the  majority  settling 
how  it  was  to  vote,  When  the  final  decision  came,  it  is 
plain  that  any  two  of  the  orders  could  agree  to  outvote 
the  third.  Thus  the  clergy  and  nobles,  by  combining, 
could  always  outvote  the  commons,  no  matter  what 
the  number  of  deputies,  as  the  representatives  of  the 
commons  were  called.  The  commons,  knowing  this, 
now  demanded  that  questions  should  be  settled  by  the 
votes  of  each  person,  not  by  the  votes  of  the  orders. 
The  clergy  and  nobles  would  not  give  in,  so  at  last  the 
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commons,  led  by  Mirabeau,  declared  that  they  formed  a 
National  Assembly,  and  that,  whether  the  other  two 
orders  joined  them  or  not,  they  meant  to  settle  the  affairs 
of  France  without  them.  The  king  at  first  tried  to  frus- 
trate this  action  of  the  commons,  and  commanded  them 
not  to  attack  the  privileges  of  the  other  two  orders,  but 
the  feeling  of  the  nation  was  too  strong  for  him  ;  he  had 
to  give  way.  The  three  orders  met  in  a  National 
Assembly,  in  which  the  commons,  the  third  estate,  was 
the  most  powerful,  and  which  accordingly  took  over  the 
government,  1789. 

§  4.  Storming  the  Bastille. 

The  National  Assembly  set  itself  seriously  to  the  work 
of  reforming  the  government  of  France.  It  contained 
many  clever  and  noble-hearted  men,  but  very  few  of 
them  understood  how  to  conduct  the  business  side  of 
Parliamentary  life,  so  they  were  slow  in  actually 
achieving  any  results,  and  the  excitable  Paris  mob 
grew  restive.  They  were  following  the  events  at 
Versailles  with  keen  excitement,  and  the  story  of  every 
dispute  between  the  king  and  the  Assembly  was  carried 
to  Paris.  At  last  the  rumour  reached  Paris  that  the 
king  was  going  to  overthrow  the  deputies  by  force,  and 
that  he  was  bringing  soldiers  to  Versailles  for  that 
purpose.  Some  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Paris  therefore 
turned  out  the  municipal  authorities  and  took  over  the 
government  of  Paris  themselves.  All  Paris  was  ready  to 
burst  into  insurrection  on  the  smallest  provocation.  The 
first  thing  to  excite  them  was  the  news  that  the  king  had 
dismissed  a  minister  who  was  very  popular.  On  July  14 
a  mob  seized  the  store  of  weapons  kept  in  Paris  and 
made  an  assault  on  the  Bastille,  the  old  State  prison 
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of  Paris,  which  the  people  looked  on  as  the  symbol  of 
royal  despotism  and  oppression.  The  Bastille  sur- 
rendered in  a  few  hours.  It  was  pulled  down,  and  the 
stones  were  used  to  build  a  new  bridge  across  the  Seine. 
When  the  king  heard  of  this  event  he  exclaimed  :  "  Why, 
that  is  a  revolt !"  "  Sire,"  answered  the  messenger  who 
brought  him  the  news,  "it  is  not  a  revolt ;  it  is  a 
revolution." 

The  king  now  tried  to  conciliate  the  people,  and  the 
citizens  of  Paris,  anxious  on  their  side  to  show  friendly 
feeling,  and  to  prevent  further  violence,  organized  a 
National  Guard  to  keep  order. 

§  5.  The  Insurkection  of  Women. 

Paris  now  began  to  suffer  very  much  from  want  of 
bread.  From  August  onwards  every  baker's  shop  had 
a  long  string  of  would-be  purchasers  waiting  outside 
in  a  "  queue "  to  buy  bread.  Bread-riots  broke  out 
more  than  once,  and  the  National  Guard  had  to  protect 
the  corn-market.  At  last  rumours  got  abroad  to  the 
effect  that  the  king  had  caused  the  famine  by  buying  up 
all  the  bread  and  grain  in  France,  and  that  he  meant  to 
put  down  the  Revolution  by  force.  On  the  fifth  of 
October  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  w^omen  set  out  for  Ver- 
sailles to  fetch  the  king  to  Paris.  They  marched  on  Ver- 
sailles in  pouring  rain,  an  "  innumerable,  squalid  crowd," 
picking  up  on  their  way  **  lank-haired  male  rascality, 
armed  with  axes,  rusty  pikes,  old  muskets,  ironshod 
clubs."  A  deputation  of  twelve  women  went  in  to  see 
the  king.  Five  of  them  were  admitted.  He  made 
comforting  promises,  but  the  hungry,  suspicious  crowd 
refused  to  believe  them,  and  began  to  break  in  on  the 
Assembly  with  cries  of  "  Bread !   not  so  much  talk  !" 
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They  were  pacified  with  some  hastily  procured  provisions, 
but  the  next  morning,  growing  impatient,  the  crowd 
rushed  into  the  palace,  and  forced  their  way  into  the 
apartment  of  the  king  and  queen,  whom  they  would  have 
killed,  but  for  the  interference  of  La  Fayette,  the  head 
of  the  National  Guard.  They  insisted  that  the  royal 
party  should  come  to  Paris.  The  king  and  queen  had  to 
comply,  and  a  grand  procession  set  out  to  return  to 
Paris.  The  National  Guard  went  first,  then  men  and 
women  followed,  decked  out  in  the  red,  white,  and  blue 
ribbons  which  had  been  adopted  as  the  national  colours. 
They  carried  loaves  stuck  on  pikes  and  green  boughs 
stuck  in  gunbarrels.  Fifty  cartloads  of  corn  came  next 
to  prove  the  plenty  which  the  coming  of  the  king  was  to 
bring,  then  a  carriage  in  which  sat  the  royal  family,  and 
other  carriages  containing  the  deputies  of  the  National 
Assembly.  A  miscellaneous  crowd  of  the  king's  Swiss 
Bodyguard,  men,  women,  and  children,  straggled  in  the 
rear.  The  crowd  shouted  as  the  j)rocession  entered 
Paris  :  "  We  shall  not  want  bread  now;  we  are  bringing 
you  the  baker,  the  baker's  wife,  and  the  baker's  boy !" 
So  they  called  the  king  and  his  wife  and  son. 

§  6.  The  Jacobin  Club. 

From  this  time  forth  the  government  fell  more  and 
more  into  the  hands  of  the  mob,  led  by  the  violent 
revolutionary  party.  The  people  of  France  were  roused 
to  frenzy,  and  their  excitement  showed  itself  in  the  publica- 
tion of  papers  and  pamphlets  of  all  sorts,  and  in  the  forma- 
tion of  various  clubs.  The  most  famous  of  these  was 
known  as  the  Jacobin  Club,  because  it  met  in  a  building 
which  had  once  been  a  monastery  of  Jacobin  Friars.  The 
most  famous  of  its  members  was  a  man  called  Robespierre. 
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It  was  at  first  composed  of  deputies  from  the  National 
Assembly,  but  it  gradually  became  more  and  more  the 
instrument  of  the  extreme  revolutionary  party.  Many 
branch  societies  were  formed,  chief  among  them  being 
the  Cordeliers,  with  Danton  at  their  head. 

The  nobles  and  clergy,  in  a  fit  of  generosity,  now  gave 
up  their  privileges,  and  the  National  Assembly  tried  to 
frame  a  new  constitution.  They  found  it  very  difficult, 
because  they  wished  to  keep  the  king,  and  yet  make  it 
impossible  for  him  to  become  the  old  absolute  monarch 
he  had  been.  The  end  of  this  was  that  the  new  con- 
stitution made  the  king  a  mere  figurehead.  Mirabeau, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  the  king's  wisest  adviser, 
saw  this,  and  tried  very  hard  to  prevent  it,  but  he  could 
not.  The  new  constitution  was  passed,  but  unfortunately 
for  the  king,  Mirabeau,  worn  out  with  disappointments 
and  his  hard  life,  died,  1791. 

The  king  was  now  left  without  any  supporter  on 
whom  he  could  rely.  He  was  really  a  prisoner  in 
the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  and  as  he  saw  no  way 
out  of  his  difficulties,  he  resolved  to  run  away  and 
take  refuge  in  Germany,  together  with  his  wife  and 
two  children. 

Accordingly,  on  June  20, 1791,  the  royal  party  managed 
to  get  safely  outside  Paris.  But  they  travelled  in  a  new 
coach  which  attracted  too  much  notice,  so  that  they 
were  recognized  and  taken  prisoners  at  Yarennes,  and 
brought  back,  prisoners  indeed  this  time,  to  the  Palace 
of  the  Tuileries. 

And  now  two  parties  appeared  in  the  State  :  one, 
headed  by  Robespierre,  wished  to  depose  the  king  and 
set  up  a  republic  ;  the  other,  frightened  at  the  lengths  to 
which  they  had  been  driven,  began  to  show  the  king 
more  consideration  than  they  had  ever  done  before.  For 
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the  time  the  more  moderate  party  triumphed,  and  the 
National  Assembly  dissolved  itself,  and  set  up  a  New 
Legislative  Assembly  in  its  stead. 


§  7.    The  War   against   Austria,  and    the    September 
Massacres. 

The  new  Legislative  Assembly  now  met.  Of  its  two 
chief  parties,  one  was  called  the  Girondists  (because  many 
of  its  members  came  from  the  district  of  the  Gironde), 
and  the  other  the  Mountain,  because  its  members  sat  on 
the  higher  benches  in  the  House  of  Assembly.  Both 
these  parties  wished  to  set  up  a  republican  form  of 
government.  They  began  to  undermine  the  king's 
position,  humiliating  him  in  all  sorts  of  petty  ways,  and 
at  last  forced  him  to  declare  war  against  Austria. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  was  the  brother  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  Queen  of  France,  and  had  made  an  alliance 
with  Prussia  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  in  the  affairs 
of  France.  He  died,  however,  before  he  had  taken  any 
active  steps,  but  the  new  government  had  other  causes 
for  alarm.  It  was  in  Germany  that  great  numbers  of 
the  French  nobles  had  taken  refuge  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution.  There  they  banded  themselves  together 
under  the  leadership  of  the  king's  brother.  All  this, 
combined  with  the  continued  warlike  preparations  of 
Austria,  served  to  anger  the  French  nation.  Moreover, 
many  of  them  were  eager  to  spread  abroad  the  new 
doctrine  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  that  they  were 
preaching  among  themselves,  and  so  they  entered  eagerly 
on  a  series  of  wars  which  were  to  last  for  many  years, 
and  had  for  their  aim  the  liberation  of  Europe. 

As  soon  as  the  French  declared  war,  the  Austrians, 
Prussians  and  emigrant  nobles  entered   France.      The 
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French  army  sent  against  them  was  composed  of 
undisciplined  troops,  who  made  no  stand  against  the 
trained  forces  of  the  enemy,  and  suffered  severe  defeat. 
Eage  and  terror  seized  on  the  French  nation.  The  Legis- 
lative Assembly  did  not  know  what  to  do.  The  people 
declared  that  there  must  be  treason  at  work  to  cause  their 
army  to  be  thus  defeated.  The}'  said  that  the  king  was  to 
blame,  and  the  republican  leaders  headed  an  insurrection 
to  overthrow  him.  They  rushed  to  the  Tuileries,  but 
the  king  and  his  family  had,  before  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  taken  refuge  with  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
His  Swiss  guards  remained  at  their  posts.  When  they 
were  attacked  they  defended  themselves  for  a  long  time, 
until  a  message  came  from  the  king  that  they  were  to 
cease  firing.  Then  they  gave  in  and  attempted  to  make 
their  way  through  the  crowd,  but  were  almost  all  cut 
down  in  the  attempt. 

The  government  now  fell  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  the  extreme  revolutionists.  They  bent  all  their 
energies  to  raise  a  great  army.  "  To  arms !"  was 
everywhere  the  cry,  and  when  no  arms  were  forthcoming 
the  citizens  tore  down  railings  and  hammered  them  into 
pikes,  and  even  melted  the  leaden  coffins  taken  from 
the  churchyards  for  musket-balls.  Church  bells  were 
melted  down  to  make  cannon,  Church  plate  sent  to  the 
mint  to  make  money.  In  consequence  of  this  great 
effort  the  Prussians  were  defeated,  and  the  French  saved 
from  the  threatening  danger  of  so  near  a  foe. 

But  the  Eevolutionary  Tribunal  was  not  satisfied  with 
thus  rousing  the  national  spirit  of  France.  Wild 
rumours  were  flying  about  Paris  when  the  army  had 
set  oft";  that  "  the  King's  Friends  in  Prison  would  burst 
out,  force  the  Temple  (where  the  King  was  now 
imprisoned),  set   the  King   on    horseback,    and,    joined 
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by  the  unimprisoned  royalists,  ride  rough-shod  over 
them  all."  And  there  would  be  none  to  hinder 
them.  Danton  and  Marat  took  the  lead  in  the  newly 
formed  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  They  made  up 
their  minds  to  "take  such  an  attitude  as  would  put  their 
enemies  in  fear,"  to  use  Danton's  own  words.  They 
therefore  hired  a  band  of  ruffians  to  slaughter  the 
royalists  with  whom  they  had  filled  the  prisons,  and 
from  Sunday  afternoon,  September  2,  1792,  until  the 
following  Tuesday  evening,  September  4,  the  slaughter 
went  on.  It  was  conducted  in  this  way  :  At  each  of  the 
prisons  a  Court  of  Justice  (so  called)  was  formed.  "  A 
name  is  called  ;  bolts  jingle,  a  Prisoner  is  there.  A  few 
questions  are  put ;  swiftly  this  sudden  Jury  decides  : 
Pvoyalist  Plotter  or  not  ?  Clearly  not ;  in  that  case,  Let 
the  Prisoner  be  enlarged  with  Vive  la  Nation  ...  or 
else  it  may  run.  Let  the  Prisoner  be  conducted  to  La 
Force.  .  .  .  Volunteer  bailiffs  seize  the  doomed  man ; 
he  is  at  the  outer  gate ;  '  enlarged '  or  '  conducted  '  not 
into  La  Force  but  into  a  howling  sea ;  forth  under  an 
arch  of  wild  sabres,  axes  and  pikes ;  and  sinks,  hewn 
asunder.  And  another  sinks,  and  another  ;  and  there 
forms  itself  a  piled  heap  of  corpses,  and  the  kennels 
begin  to  run  red"  (Carlyle :  ''French  Revolution," 
part  iii.,  bk.  i.,  chap.  iv.). 

About  2,000  persons  perished  in  those  three  days,  and 
scenes  of  the  same  sort  were  enacted  in  all  the  great 
towns  of  France. 

A  short  time  after  these  dreadful  scenes  the  French 
won  a  great  victory  over  the  Prussians  at  Valmy, 
September  20,  and  in  a  few  weeks  not  a  Prussian  was 
left  in  France. 

A  new  government  now  met  calling  itself  the  National 
Convention.    The  Gironde  and  the  Mountain  still  existed 
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in  it,  but  the  Girondists,  the  less  advanced  party,  were 
rapidly  losing  ground,  while  the  ^Mountain,  fierce  and 
energetic,  was  gaining  the  upper  hand.  Their  first  act 
was  to  abolish  monarchy  altogether,  their  second  to 
bring  their  deposed  king  up  for  trial.  Louis  was 
condemned  to  death  and  executed  January  21,  1793. 

This  act  brought  down  on  France  the  anger  of 
Europe.  In  order  to  be  beforehand,  France  declared  war 
on  England,  Holland,  and  Spain.  Once  more  France 
was  threatened  on  all  sides  with  foes ;  again  her  troops 
suffered  defeat,  and  the  result  was  the  overthrow  of  the 
Girondists  in  Paris.  The  power  was  now  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  men  of  the  Mountain,  who  again  adopted 
the  system  of  legalized  murder  which  they  had  made  use 
of  in  September,  179'2.  Thus  began  the  famous  Reign 
of  Terror. 

§  8.  Reign  of  Terror,  1793  to  1794. 

The  Mountain  formed  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
consisting  of  twelve  of  its  members,  with  Robespierre  at 
their  head.  This  committee  could  imprison  anybody 
who  was  denounced  to  them  as  "suspect" — that  is,  of 
sympathizing  in  the  smallest  degree  with  the  Royalists 
or  even  the  Girondists.  Of  course  the  prisons  were  soon 
full  of  all  sorts  of  persons.  To  empty  them  the  prisoners 
were  tried,  at  first  singly,  afterwards  in  batches,  and 
then  carted  off  in  tumbrils  and  executed  in  the  Place  de 
la  Revolution  (now  Place  de  la  Concorde). 

One  of  the  most  violent  members  of  the  Mountain, 
Marat,  was  assassinated  at  this  time.  A  young  woman 
named  Charlotte  Corday  gained  admittance  to  him, 
saying  that  she  would  do  France  a  service.  She  stabbed 
him  in  his  bath,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  victims  of 
the  guillotine. 
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The  Convention  changed  the  system  of  reckonmg  the 
years  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  began  to  reckon  from 
the  institution  of  the  Republic,  1792.  It  gave  new 
names  to  the  months,  calling  them  Rainy,  Flowery, 
Foggy,  Snowy,  etc.,  according  to  the  season,  and  even 
abolished  Christianity  in  order  to  make  all  things  new 
again. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Convention  Marie 
Antoinette  was  guillotined.  But  shortly  quarrels  arose 
among  the  men  of  the  Mountain  themselves.  Danton 
now  dared  to  raise  his  voice  on  behalf  of  the  numerous 
victims  of  the  guillotine.  "  We  should  not  confound  the 
innocent  and  the  guilty,"  said  he.  Robespierre  was 
angry  at  this.  Danton's  friends  saw  that  he  was  in 
danger.  They  urged  him  to  fly,  but  he  would  not, 
saying  that  if  France  cast  him  out  the  rest  of  the  world 
would  seem  but  a  dungeon  to  him.  He  was  arrested, 
tried,  and  executed  on  April  5,  1794,  year  two  of  the 
Revolution. 

Robespierre  was  now  left  without  rivals.  All  who 
opposed  him  he  sent  without  mercy  to  the  guillotine. 
No  man  knew  that  his  life  was  safe.  At  last  the 
situation  became  intolerable.  A  conspiracy  was  formed 
to  overthrow  him.  He  was  arrested  and  himself 
guillotined,  July  28,  1794,  or  as  the  republicans  called 
it,  Thermidor  10,  year  two  of  the  Republic.  With  his 
death  the  Reign  of  Terror  came  to  an  end. 

§  9.  The  Directory. 

A  reaction  now  set  in.  The  Christian  religion  was 
restored.  After  some  time  a  new  government  was  set  up 
called  the  Directory,  because  the  executive  power  was  in 
the  hands  of  five  persons  called  Directors.    The  arrange- 
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ments  for  choosing  the  deputies  of  the  new  assembly 
which  was  to  hold  the  legislative  power  displeased  the 
Paris  mob.  They  attacked  the  Tuileries,  but  were 
scattered  by  the  prompt  action  of  a  young  officer, 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  was  destined  to  play  a  great 
part  in  the  history  of  Europe. 


CHAPTER  YI 
NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE 

§  1.  France  becomes  a  Conquering  Nation. 

The  Revolution  was  now  accomplished,  and  a  free 
Republic  was  established  in  France.  Accordingly,  the 
French  people  began  a  campaign  to  convert  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  to  republican  ideas.  Already  Holland 
and  Belgium  had  been  invaded  and  Republics  set  up 
there.  Many  of  the  States  thus  invaded  welcomed  the 
French,  for  their  people  too  were  oppressed  by  feudal 
observances  and  heavy  and  unequal  taxation,  and  the 
ideas  which  had  fostered  the  French  Revolution  were 
everywhere  spreading.  So  in  many  cases  the  French 
were  looked  on  as  liberators. 

§  2.  Bonaparte  in  Italy. 

In  1796  an  army  was  sent  to  drive  the  Austrians  out 
of  Italy.  It  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  the  young  officer  who,  as  has  been  said,  had 
lately  distinguished  himself  by  supporting  the  authority 
of  the  Directory  against  the  Paris  mob.  He  was  a 
Corsican  by  birth,  and  had  first  come  into  notice  by  his 
skilful  handling  of  the  artillery  in  the  siege  of  Toulon, 
which  had  declared  against  the  Republic,  and  had 
admitted  some  British  warships  into  its  harbour.  The 
army  of  Italy,  now  placed  under  his  command,  was  the 
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smallest  of  three  which  the  French  had  sent  against 
Austria.  It  was  badly  in  want  of  clothes,  arms,  and 
food,  and  had  received  no  pay  for  a  long  time. 
Bonaparte  as  soon  as  he  took  command  restored  order, 
found  money  and  food  for  them,  and  led  them  against 
the  Austrians,  to  win  a  series  of  brilliant  battles  against 
superior  odds.  These  successes  made  his  name  famous 
throughout  Europe.  He  set  up  two  republics  in  the 
North  of  Italy,  and  forced  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  sue 
for  peace.  By  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio  the  emperor 
recognized  these  republics,  and  ceded  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  to  France ;  in  return  Austria  received  the 
territories  of  the  Republic  of  Venice,  which  was  sup- 
pressed. 

§  3.    BONAPAETE    TURNS    TO    THE    EaST. 

England  was  now  the  only  country  still  at  war  with 
France,  and  as  England  was  mistress  of  the  seas,  and  the 
Republic  had  only  a  small  navy,  it  was  difficult  to  attack 
her.  So  Bonaparte,  who  had  become  the  national  hero 
of  France,  made  up  his  mind  to  attack  England  in  the 
East,  and  menace  her  trade  with  the  Indies.  He  there- 
fore obtained  permission  from  the  Directory  to  lead  an 
army  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and  so  open  the  way  for 
the  restoration  of  French  supremacy  in  India. 

On  his  way  he  seized  the  island  of  Malta,  and  then 
sailed  on  towards  Egypt,  chased  by  the  English  admiral 
Nelson,  who  guessed  the  destination  of  the  French  fleet. 
He  landed  near  Alexandria,  captured  that  city  and  Cairo, 
and  defeated  the  Egyptian  soldiers,  the  Mamelukes,  in  a 
battle  known  as  the  Battle  of  the  Pyramids.  While  he 
was  winning  these  victories  on  land.  Nelson  attacked  and 
utterly  destroyed  his  fleet  in  Aboukir  Bay,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Nile.     This  was  a  great  disaster,  for  it  shut  Bona- 
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parte  and  the  French  up  in  Egj^Dt.  He  made  the  best 
of  it  by  improving  the  resources  of  the  country,  while 
the  men  of  learning  he  had  brought  with  him  explored 
its  antiquities.  They  collected  many  works  of  art, 
which  it  was  intended  to  send  to  the  museums  of 
France,  but  the  majority  of  these  were  captured  on 
the  voyage,  by  England,  and  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 

The  next  j^ear,  1799,  Bonaparte  marched  into  Syria 
and  laid  siege  to  Acre,  the  possession  of  which  would 
have  once  more  put  him  into  communication  with 
France.  But  his  attack  failed,  and  he  saw  that  his 
Eastern  campaign  was  hopeless.  So  he  managed,  with 
a  few  followers,  to  slip  through  the  English  ships  which 
were  cruising  about,  and  returned  to  France. 


§  4.  Bonaparte  becomes  First  Consul. 

While  Bonaparte  was  shut  up  in  Egypt  the  European 
Powers  had  once  more  declared  war  against  France.  The 
French  had  been  badly  defeated  in  Italy  by  a  combined 
Russian  and  Austrian  army  ;  there  was  in  consequence 
serious  discontent  in  France,  and  many  began  to  fear  lest 
the  old  Reign  of  Terror  should  begin  again.  Everybody 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  Directory.  Bonaparte  there- 
fore determined  to  overthrow  it.  He  carried  out  his  plan 
successfully,  and  set  up  a  new  form  of  government,  in 
which  the  chief  power  was  given  to  three  men,  called 
consuls.  They  were  to  remain  in  office  for  ten  years, 
and  Bonaparte  was  to  be  the  chief  of  them,  or  First 
Consul.  He  now  once  again  took  command  of  the  French 
armies,  and  once  again  success  followed  him.  He  won 
on  every  side,  and  soon  forced  his  enemies  to  make  peace 
with  him.     By  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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at  the  time  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  1802,  France  was 
the  most  powerful  State  in  Europe.  Austria  was 
humbled  to  the  dust ;  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Holland 
were  under  the  influence  of  France  ;  only  England  was 
still  unconquered  on  the  sea,  though  even  she  seemed 
helpless  on  land. 

Bonaparte  now  set  to  work  to  improve  the  internal 
condition  of  France.  The  old  regime  had  been  swept 
away,  but  no  very  satisfactory  new  one  had  been  put  in 
its  place.  He  reorganized  the  local  government  of  the 
departments,  restored  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and, 
most  important  of  all,  he  reorganized,  simplified,  and 
amended  the  laws  of  France.  The  body  of  laws  which 
he  made  is  known  as  the  Code  Xapoleon. 

§  5.  The  Emperor  Napoleon. 

Events  occurred  in  1802  which  made  it  possible  for 
Bonaparte  to  obtain  the  consulate  for  life,  and  two  years 
later  to  proclaim  himself  Emperor  of  the  French.  He 
now  set  up  subordinate  kings  in  the  countries  in  which 
French  influence  predominated.  One  of  his  brothers 
became  King  of  Holland,  and  Xapoleon  himself  assumed 
the  title  of  King  of  Italy,  imitating  the  old  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  which  was  tottering  to  its  fall.  The  Peace  of 
Amiens  had  been  but  a  truce,  and  even  before  Napoleon 
had  crowned  himself  as  Emperor,  England  had  renewed 
the  war,  and  had  succeeded  in  stirring  up  Russia,  Austria, 
and  the  other  States  of  Europe,  to  oj)pose  the  power  of 
France.  Napoleon  overcame  the  Austrians  and  Russians 
in  the  great  and  decisive  battle  of  Austerlitz.  Once 
more  the  Austrian  emperor  had  to  bow  to  his  will.  He 
took  away  from  Austria  great  slices  of  her  territory,  and 
the  following  year  he  formed,  and  placed  himself  at  the 
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head  of,  a  great  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  which  in- 
cluded all  the  German  States  except  Austria  and  Prussia. 
His  idea  was  to  restore  the  old  Empire  of  Charlemagne, 
and,  seeing  this,  the  ruler  of  Austria,  who  still  bore 
the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  re- 
signed that  position,  and  the  title,  which  had  so  long 
outlasted  all  its  real  power,  was  finally  abolished,  1806, 

The  only  thing  that  happened  to  cloud  the  success  of 
France  for  these  two  years  was  the  destruction  of  the 
French  fleet  by  Nelson  in  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar.  But 
this,  besides  saving  England  from  invasion,  was  to  prove, 
in  the  long-run,  one  of  the  factors  in  the  final  overthrow 
of  Xapoleon,  since  it  was  because  he  had  no  fleet  that 
he  was  driven  to  adopt  that  method  of  trying  to  destroy 
English  trade  which  is  described  below. 

Napoleon's  interference  in  Germany  was  destined  to 
bring  about  great  changes  in  that  country.  Hitherto 
Germany  had  been  a  mass  of  small  independent  States, 
owing  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  emperor.  This 
state  of  affairs  Xapoleon  shook  to  pieces.  He  intro- 
duced reforms  into  the  new  States  which  he  had  set  up, 
abolished  tiresome  remnants  of  feudalism  that  still 
existed,  and  brought  into  use  some  of  the  code  which  he 
had  systematized  in  France.  Although  his  new  States 
were  not  to  prove  permanent  ones,  he  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  present  German  Empire. 

England  was  now  the  only  enemy  Xapoleon  had  to 
fear.  Prussia  was  humbled  in  the  Battle  of  Jena,  and 
the  Czar  of  Russia  was  so  attracted  by  Xapoleon  that  he 
made  peace  with  him  in  1807.  Xapoleon  therefore  now 
turned  his  strength  against  England.  He  could  not 
attack  her  directly,  for  he  had  no  fleet ;  he  therefore 
determined  to  ruin  her  trade,  and  so  reduce  her  to 
insignificance.     The  device  by  which  he  hoped  to  do  this 
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is  known  as  the  "  Continental  Sj-stem."  By  this  he 
issued  an  order  closing  all  the  ports  of  Europe  to  English 
ships,  and  forbidding  anyone  to  carry  on  any  trade  with 
England,  or  to  receive  goods  made  or  carried  by  England. 
This  shut  out  from  Europe  such  things  as  tea  and  sugar, 
which  came  mostly  from  English  colonies  in  English 
ships.  Napoleon  was  able  to  enforce  these  orders  in  the 
Baltic  States,  which  he  dominated,  and  in  France ;  and 
his  new  friend,  the  Czar  of  Russia,  promised,  though 
rather  unwillingly,  to  carry  out  the  system  in  his 
country.     So  the  great  Continental  blockade  began. 

It  was  to  prove  the  beginning  of  Napoleon's  downfall. 
In  the  first  place  it  roused  intense  anger  against  him 
in  all  the  countries  in  which  it  was  enforced,  for  it  ruined 
their  trade  and  commerce,  made  food  and  raw  materials 
go  up  to  famine  prices,  and  deprived  the  people  of 
the  small  luxuries  to  which  they  had  become  accustomed. 
In  the  next  place  it  led  him  into  a  disastrous  war 
with  Spain,  who  had  England  as  her  ally,  and,  further, 
into  a  war  with  Russia,  in  which  his  greatest  army 
was  overwhelmed. 

§  6.  The  Spanish  Rising. 

The  little  country  of  Portugal  still  remained  friendly  to 
England,  and  refused  to  enforce  the  Continental  blockade. 
Napoleon,  therefore,  in  order  to  carry  out  his  plans 
thoroughly,  sent  an  army  to  occupy  the  country,  1807' 
The  following  year  he  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Spain, 
deposed  the  reigning  king,  and  made  one  of  his  own 
brothers  king  in  his  place.  Immediately  the  Spaniards 
rose  in  rebellion.  This  encouraged  Portugal  to  rise  also. 
The  English  saw  their  opportunity,  and  sent  help  to  the 
Portuguese.     Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  afterwards  Duke  of 
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"Wellington,  became  Commander-in-Chief,  and  drove 
the  French  out  of  Portugal,  while  the  Spaniards  inflicted 
such  a  severe  defeat  on  them  in  Spanish  territory  that 
it  seemed  likely  they  would  be  driven  beyond  the 
Pyrenees.  Napoleon  himself  came  to  the  rescue.  At 
his  coming  the  French  again  marched  in  triumph  into 
Madrid.  The  Spanish  cause  seemed  doomed  to  failure. 
But  an  outbreak  in  Austria  recalled  Napoleon  to  France, 
and  Spain,  with  English  help,  began  a  series  of  successful 
campaigns,  which  were  to  drive  the  French  across  the 
Pyrenees,  and  do  much  to  shake  the  power  of  the 
great  emperor. 

For  the  present,  however,  that  power  seemed  to  have 
reached  its  greatest  height.  Napoleon  had  set  up  kings 
of  his  own  in  Italy,  Holland  and  Spain.  The  Austrians 
made  one  more  effort  to  shake  off  his  yoke,  but  only 
to  meet  once  more  with  defeat  in  1809.  And  this 
time  Napoleon  obliged  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  give 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  he  divorcing  his  first 
wife,  Josephine,  in  order  to  marry  her. 

§  7.  The  Invasion  of  Eussia,  1812  to  1813. 

The  Czar  of  Eussia  had  long  found  the  restrictions 
placed  on  his  trade  by  the  Continental  blockade  very 
vexatious.  The  loss  to  Eussian  trade  was  serious,  and 
the  czar  at  last  was  driven  by  this  and  other  things 
to  declare  against  keeping  up  the  blockade.  Napoleon 
determined  to  force  him  to  his  will.  He  therefore 
gathered  together,  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  the  largest 
army  he  had  ever  had.  With  his  Grand  Army,  he 
marched  across  the  wide  steppes  of  Eussia.  The 
Eussians  everywhere  gave  way  before  him,  and  he 
entered    Moscow    with    small    opposition.      He    found 
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the  city  almost  deserted,  and  he  determined  to  remain 
there  until  the  czar  should  send  in  his  submission.  But 
the  submission  did  not  come,  and  two  days  after 
Napoleon's  entry  into  Moscow,  the  city  was  found  to  be  on 
fire.  The  flames  raged  for  five  days,  and  could  not  be  sub- 
dued, for  the  governor,  before  he  departed,  had  destroyed 
the  fire-engines.  Napoleon  had  intended  to  spend  the 
winter  in  Moscow,  for  it  was  late  in  the  year,  but 
this  was  now  impossible,  for  the  city  was  in  ashes, 
and,  what  was  worse,  the  Eussians  had  destroyed  or 
carried  off  the  stores  and  laid  waste  the  surrounding 
country.  The  great  emperor  saw  that  he  must  retreat, 
and  set  out  on  the  return  journey,  towards  the  end  of 
October. 

The  horrors  of  his  retreat  are  indescribable.  The 
army  returned  by  the  road  by  which  it  had  come,  and 
food  and  fuel  were  scarce.  It  was  overtaken  by  the 
severities  of  the  Russian  winter.  Snow  fell  heavily ; 
the  columns  lost  their  w'ay ;  thousands  died  of  hunger 
and  cold.  The  men  degenerated  into  mere  plunderers  ; 
the  Russians  soon  began  to  attack  their  rear,  and 
opposed  the  French  army  at  the  bridges — the  attempt 
to  cross  the  River  Beresina  resulted  in  a  frightful  loss 
of  life — until  "  of  the  600,000  men  who  had  proudly 
crossed  the  Niemen  for  the  conquest  of  Russia,  only 
20,000  famished,  frostbitten,  unarmed  spectres  staggered 
across  the  bridge  of  Kovno  in  the  middle  of  December  " 
(Rose,  "Life  of  Napoleon"). 

This  disaster  was  the  signal  for  a  general  uprising 
of  all  the  nations  so  long  kept  in  subjection  by 
Napoleon.  Prussia  took  the  lead.  That  country  had  been 
grossly  humiliated  by  Napoleon,  but  it  had,  during 
the  years  in  which  it  had  been  enslaved,  been  reformed 
and    reorganized    by    a    band    of    patriotic    Prussians. 
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Prussia  was  joined  by  England,  Piussia,  Sweden,  and, 
after  a  short  time  of  hesitation,  by  Austria.  The  aUies 
were  encouraged  by  the  news  from  Spain,  where  the 
allied  Spanish  and  English  forces  under  Wellington  were 
winning  victory  after  victory. 

Xapoleon  made  huge  efforts  to  meet  his  foes.  He  got 
together  an  army  to  replace  his  annihilated  Grand  Army. 
He  had  to  be  content  now  with  young  men,  many  of  them 
mere  boys,  to  replace  the  veterans  who  had  fallen  in 
Piussia.  But  the  love  he  had  inspired  in  the  hearts  of 
the  French  stood  him  in  good  stead,  and  he  soon  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  300,000  men.  He 
struggled  desperately,  but,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  the 
allied  armies  inflicted  on  him  a  decisive  defeat  at 
Leipsig,  though  only  after  a  three  days'  fight. 

The  great  Napoleon  was  forced  to  abdicate,  and  was 
sent  to  the  island  of  Elba,  1814. 

§  8.  The  Hundeed  Days. 

The  allies  made  the  brother  of  Louis  XYI.  King  of 
France,  with  the  title  of  Louis  XVIH.  The  appointment 
was  not  very  popular,  and  became  less  so  when  it  was 
found  that  the  new  king  was  inclined  to  undo  much  of 
what  the  Revolution  had  done.  Some  of  the  French 
began  to  wish  Napoleon  back,  and  the  dethroned 
emperor,  hearing  of  this,  determined  to  make  a  bold 
attempt  to  regain  his  lost  power.  He  escaped  from 
Elba,  and  landed  at  one  of  the  southern  ports  of  France 
in  the  spring  of  1815. 

Immediately  the  army  hailed  him  with  joy,  deserted 
Louis,  who  had  to  fly,  and  Xapoleon  entered  Paris  in 
triumph.  He  wished  to  be  allowed  to  rule  over  France 
in  peace,  but  he  had  inspired  the  nations  of  Europe  with 
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80  much  fear  that  they  could  not  believe  he  would 
settle  down  peaceably.  Napoleon,  seeing  this,  tried, 
as  of  old,  to  strike  before  his  enemies  were  ready.  He 
marched  into  Belgium,  where  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
met  him  on  the  field  of  Waterloo. 

There  Napoleon  fought  his  last  great  battle.  The 
French  vainly  tried  to  dislodge  the  English  from  the 
position  they  had  taken  up,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
when  the  Prussian  troops  came  to  the  help  of  the 
English,  Napoleon's  men  broke  and  fled.  The  emperor's 
position  was  now  hopeless.  He  thought  of  trying  to 
get  to  America,  but  he  found  it  impossible  to  escape 
the  English  ships.  He  therefore  surrendered  into  their 
hands.  There  was  much  discussion  as  to  what  his  fate 
was  to  be.  Finally  he  was  sent  to  the  island  of  St. 
Helena,  a  lonely  rock  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  where  he 
lived  in  charge  of  the  English  until  his  death  in  1821. 


CHAPTER  VII 
EUROPE  SINCE  THE  FALL  OF  NAPOLEON,  1815 

§   1.  The  Settlement  of  Europe  in  1815. 

After  Napoleon  was  defeated  at  Leipsig  in  1814,  the  allied 
powers  met  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  settle  the  affairs 
of  Europe.  Everything  had  been  turned  topsy-turvy 
by  Napoleon,  and  the  great  aim  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
was  to  restore  things  to  their  former  condition.  But  it 
was  not  possible  to  do  this  in  every  respect.  The 
hundreds  of  little  States  that  had  formerly  made  up  the 
German  Empire  had  been  divided  by  Napoleon  among 
the  greater  kingdoms  of  Germany,  such  as  Prussia  and 
Saxony.  They  would  not  now  restore  the  land  they  had 
thus  gained.  Poland  had  been  granted  to  the  Czar  of 
Russia,  who  retained  it  as  part  of  his  Empire.  Holland 
and  Belgium  were  united  into  one  kingdom  ;  Sweden  and 
Norway  were  also  made  into  one.  But  all  the  royal 
families  whom  Napoleon  had  driven  out  were  restored, 
and  Italy,  which  he  had  made  into  a  kingdom,  was  cut 
up  again  into  various  States,  each  having  its  own  ruler. 

But  although  the  old  despotic  rulers  might  be  restored, 
the  ideas  which  the  French  Revolution  had  embodied 
for  Europe,  and  which  the  wars  of  Napoleon  had  promul- 
gated, were  not  to  be  altered.  Europe  was  moving  in  a 
direction  from  which  the  ministers  who  met  at  Vienna 
could  not  turn  her  aside,  though  they  could  and  did  re- 
tard her.     This  tendency  made  chiefly  for  nationality — 
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that  is,  the  desire  of  people  of  the  same  race  and  speak- 
ing the  same  language  to  be  under  the  same  government 
— and  democratic  government.  Nationality  is  best  illus- 
trated by  the  history  of  Italy  and  Prussia  ;  democracy  by 
the  history  of  France. 


§  2.  The  Unification  of  Italy. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  left  Italy  divided  between  many 
different  princes.  The  States  of  the  Church,  consisting 
of  a  great  slice  of  land  in  Central  Italy,  were  given  back 
to  the  Pope  ;  the  whole  of  the  South  of  Italy  and  the 
island  of  Sicily  (the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies)  were 
restored  to  the  Bourbon  prince,  who  had  held  them 
before  Napoleon  turned  him  out;  the  old  Piepublic  of 
Venice  and  Lombardy  were  given  to  Austria  ;  and  the 
Hapsburgs,  who  were  princes  of  the  royal  house  of 
Austria,  ruled  over  small  States  in  the  North.  Only  the 
kingdom  of  Sardinia,  which  consisted  of  Piedmont  and 
the  island  of  Sardinia,  was  ruled  by  a  native  Italian-born 
prince.  Austria  assumed  the  part  of  a  sort  of  overlord 
over  all  Italy. 

The  Italians  strongly  resented  this  parcelling  out  of 
their  country.  Moreover,  the  rule  of  the  Austrians  and 
of  the  princes  under  them  was  despotic  and  harsh. 
Rebellions  broke  out  in  1820  and  again  in  1830,  but 
these  were  quite  unsuccessful,  and  were  crushed  by  the 
Austrian  army.  The  Italians  had  not  yet  found  a  leader, 
and  were  not  yet  united  among  themselves. 

The  year  18-48  is  sometimes  called  the  Year  of  Eevolu- 
tions,  because  in  so  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe 
there  were  risings  of  the  people  against  their  kings. 
Italy  felt  the  general  restlessness,  and  once  more  tried  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  Austria,  this  time  under  the  leader- 
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ship  of  the  King  of  Sardinia ;  but  again  the  rising 
was  suppressed  by  the  armies  of  Austria,  helped  by 
RepubHcan  France.  But  something  had  been  gained. 
It  was  seen  that  the  patriotic  party  in  Italy  was  strong, 
and  that  their  best  hope  lay  in  rallying  round  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  Victor  Emmanuel.  The  struggle  that  was 
to  make  Italy  free  was  near  at  hand. 

The  best-known  names  in  Italy's  fight  for  liberty  are 
those  of  Mazzini,  Garibaldi,  and  Cavour.  Mazzini  told 
the  Italians  of  their  glorious  past,  and  tried  to  incite 
them  to  aim  once  again  at  the  liberty  and  independence 
of  old  Republican  Rome.  Rome,  he  said,  had  ruled  the 
world  under  her  Caesars,  had  ruled  the  world  under  her 
Popes  ;  let  her  now  be  the  leader  and  centre  of  the  world, 
led  by  a  free  and  glorious  Italian  people.  He  did  much 
by  his  writings  and  enthusiasm  to  bring  into  existence 
the  national  feeling  of  Italy. 

Count  Cavour  was  a  great  statesman.  He  was  the 
minister  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  King  of  Sardinia.  Slowly 
and  gradually  he  made  friends  for  Italy  among  the 
European  Powers,  and  tried  to  develop  her  resources 
and  increase  her  wealth  inside  her  boundaries.  Then, 
when  he  saw  his  opportunity,  he  declared  war  against 
Austria.  This  time  Sardinia  was  supported  by  the 
armies  of  France.  When  the  war  ended,  in  1860, 
Sardinia  had  gained  Lombardy  and  all  the  north  of 
Italy,  as  far  as  the  Papal  States,  except  Venetia,  which 
still  remained  in  the  power  of  Austria. 

Garibaldi,  the  soldier  hero  of  Italian  liberty,  now 
came  into  prominence.  The  people  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  rebelled  against  their  king,  a  despotic 
but  weak  sovereign.  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Cavour 
dared  not  help  them  for  fear  of  bringing  down  on  them- 
selves the  wrath  of   Austria,  and   perhaps  of   France. 
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However,  Garibaldi  got  together  a  band  of  volunteers, 
and  went  to  Sicily  on  his  own  account.  The  govern- 
ment of  Sardinia  did  not  interfere,  though  they  dared 
not  help.  Garibaldi  soon  drove  out  the  king's  armies, 
took  possession  of  Sicily,  and  then  crossed  to  Naples, 
where  he  was  received  with  joy.  The  people  of  South 
Italy  voted  almost  unanimously  for  annexation  to 
Sardinia,  and  in  1861  Victor  Emmanuel  received  the 
title  of  King  of  Italy.  Count  Cavour  died  a  few  months 
later,  and  did  not  live  to  see  the  completion  of  his  life- 
work  by  the  annexation  of  Yenetia  in  1866,  and  of  the 
Papal  States  in  1870,  when  Piome  became  the  capital  of 
United  Italy. 

§  3.  The  New  German  Empire, 

After  the  Congress  of  Vienna  Germany  was  re- 
organized as  a  confederation  of  States,  with  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  at  its  head.  Besides  Austria,  the  chief 
members  of  the  confederation  were  Prussia,  Bavaria, 
Saxony,  and  Wiirtemberg,  but  the  total  number  of  States 
included  in  the  Federation  was  thirty-nine. 

The  Confederation,  however,  did  not  work  very  well. 
There  were  many  reasons,  the  most  important  of  which 
was  the  jealousy  between  Austria  and  Prussia.  The 
last-named  State  was  rapidly  growing  in  influence 
and  wealth.  It  had  a  true  German  population,  while 
Austria  was  a  conglomeration  of  Bohemians,  Hungarians, 
and  other  non-German  peoples;  moreover,  more  than  half 
her  territory  lay  outside  of  the  German  Confederation. 
On  the  other  hand,  Austria  was  the  older,  and  had  the 
advantage  of  a  great  past. 

Austria  offended  the  people  of  Germany  by  taking  a 
leading   part  in  repressing  any  attempt  to  gain  more 
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constitutional  forms  of  government  from  their  rulers. 
There  were  popular  risings  in  many  parts  in  1830,  and 
several  of  the  States  were  given  constitutions  in  spite  of 
Austrian  oj)position. 

In  1836  the  German  States  took  a  step  which  was  to 
do  much  to  unite  them.  They  formed  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce among  each  other,  called  the  Zollverein.  It  gi'anted 
free  trade  between  all  the  different  States.  Prussia  was 
the  mover  and  leader  in  bringing  about  the  Zollverein. 

Like  the  rest  of  Europe,  Germany  felt  the  disturbances 
of  the  year  1848,  and  many  of  the  States  which 
before  had  been  despotisms  became  constitutional 
monarchies.  That  year  also  saw  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  Prussia  to  take  the  chief  place  in  the  German  Federa- 
tion, and  to  oust  Austria  altogether,  but  the  attempt  was 
unsuccessful.  It  was  to  be  made  again  later  with  more 
success. 

In  1867  the  Emperor  William  I.,  as  he  was  called 
later,  became  King  of  Prussia.  He  chose  as  his  chief 
minister  Otto  von  Bismarck.  This  man  helped  him 
to  reorganize  and  strengthen  the  Prussian  army. 
"When  this  was  done,  Prussia  ventured  to  make  war  on 
Austria.  The  war  came  to  a  conclusion  in  seven  weeks. 
Austria  was  conquered ;  she  gave  up  Venice  to  Italy,  and 
allowed  Prussia  to  reorganize  the  States  of  Germany  as 
she  wished.  The  reorganization  followed  quickly,  and  the 
successful  Franco-Prussian  "War  of  1870  to  1871  caused 
even  those  States  which  had  hitherto  held  out  to  enter 
the  new  German  Confederation,  of  which  "William  became 
the  head  with  the  title  of  German  Emperor.  It  was 
within  the  Palace  of  Versailles,  whilst  the  German  army 
was  besieging  Paris,  that  the  emperor  received  his  new 
dignity,  January  18,  1871. 
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§  4.  France,  1815  to  1871. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  Congress  of  Vienna  restored 
the  Bourbon  family  to  the  throne  of  France  in  the 
person  of  Louis  XYIII.  After  reigning  for  ten  j'ears,  he 
died,  and  was  succeeded  b}'  his  brother,  Charles  X., 
who  attempted  to  restore  the  old  despotism.  The  French 
therefore  rose  in  revolt,  and  forced  Charles  to  leave  the 
country,  1830. 

They  chose  as  their  new  king  Louis  Philippe,  Duke  of 
Orleans,  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  Bourbon  family. 
He  ruled  until  1848.  In  that  year  the  French  de- 
manded an  extension  of  their  franchise.  The  request 
was  refused,  and  again  there  was  a  revolution  in 
Paris.  Louis  Philippe  fled,  and  this  time  a  republican 
form  of  government  was  established,  universal  suffrage 
was  granted,  and  the  man  chosen  by  the  people  to  be 
their  new  president  was  Louis  Xapoleon  Bonaparte, 
nephew  of  the  great  Napoleon. 

The  revolutions,  both  of  1830  and  of  1848,  set  in 
motion  revolutions  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  some 
successful,  some  unsuccessful.  Belgium  asserted  her 
independence  in  1830,  and  was  separated  from  Holland, 
to  which  she  had  been  united  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
She  became  an  independent  kingdom  in  that  year. 

In  185'2  the  French  form  of  government  underwent 
another  change.  Louis  Xapoleon  suddenly  imprisoned 
the  leading  men  in  the  National  Assembly  who  were 
opposed  to  him,  dissolved  the  Assembly  itself,  and  set 
up  a  new  constitution.  When  he  appealed  to  the  people 
they  approved  of  what  he  had  done,  and  made  him 
president  for  ten  years.  Soon  after  he  was  made 
emperor  with  the  title  of  Napoleon  HI. 

In    1870    Napoleon    was    hurried    into     a    war    with 
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Prussia  by  the  clamour  of  his  people.  The  French 
suffered  a  most  disastrous  defeat,  and  their  emperor 
himself  was  taken  prisoner  at  Sedan.  The  German 
army  advanced  to  Paris  and  laid  siege  to  it.  It  held 
out  bravely  from  September,  1870,  until  January, 
1871,  and  then  was  obliged  to  surrender.  The 
government  which  had  been  formed  after  the  capture 
of  the  emperor  was  disliked  by  the  Commune,  the 
advanced  republican  party  in  Paris.  They  now 
tried  to  get  the  management  of  the  country  into 
their  own  hands,  and  for  a  short  time  Paris  was  in 
their  power.  When  they  saw  that  their  rule  was  coming 
to  an  end — for  peace  was  made  with  the  Germans,  and 
the  army  was  about  to  return— they  set  fire  to  many  of 
the  most  beautiful  public  buildings  in  Paris  and  burnt 
them  to  the  ground.  They  were  only  put  down  after 
much  terrible  street-fighting. 

After  this  the  Republic  was  once  more  set  up  in 
France,  and  she  still  retains  that  form  of  government. 
The  management  of  public  affairs  is  in  the  hands  of  two 
chambers,  a  Senate  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies,  a 
president  elected  for  seven  years,  and  a  Cabinet.  There 
is  universal  male  suffrage. 

France  was  thus  the  pioneer,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  social  and  political  progress  of  modern  Europe. 
In  our  own  country  since  the  Revolution  harsh  laws 
have  been  repealed,  penal  codes  have  been  amended, 
slavery  has  been  abolished,  and  the  hours  of  factory 
labour  have  been  regulated. 

Nearly  everywhere  there  has  been  an  awakening  of 
the  imagination  and  conscience  of  mankind  ;  compassion 
aroused,  and  justice  became  active. 

Rousseau  had  declared  that  man  was  born  free,  and 
was  everywhere  in  chains.     The  Rights  of  Man  have 
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grown  to  be  more  and  more  recognized  by  nearly  all 
forms  of  government  ;  and  now  men  are  striving  to 
establish  the  doctrine  of  the  Eevolution  that  "men  are 
born  and  remain  free,"  and  that  "  law  is  the  expression 
of  the  general  will,  and  should  be  the  same  for  all." 

The  Eevolution  was  the  continuation  and  logical 
outcome  of  the  Eenaissance  and  the  Reformation. 
Without  the  Renaissance  there  could  have  been  no 
Revolution.  We  must  not  forget  that  France  suffered 
for  these  doctrines,  and  became  the  victim  of  her  own 
enthusiasm  and  excess,  while  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  reaped  the  benefit  of  her  awful  experiences  and 
dearly  bought  wisdom. 
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menos  —  Phormio  —  Adelphi.      By    Prof. 

Wagner. 
Virgil    I J  Vols.  Abridged  from  Prof.  Co  NIN'G- 

tun's   Edition  by  Professors    Nettleship 

and  Wagner  and  Rev.  J.  G.  Sheppard. 
Xenophon:       Anabasis.       envois.      Mac- 

Michael's  Edition,  revised   by  J.  t.  Mel- 

H'JisH,  M.A.     In  separate  Books. 
Book  I.— Books  II.  and  111.— Book  IV.— 

Book  v.— Book  VI.— Book  VII. 
Xenophon :  Hellenica.    Book  I.  and  Book II. 

By    the     Rev.    L.    D.     Dowdall,    M.A., 

B.D.    is.  each. 


Cambridge   Texts 


Aeschylus.  By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.,  LL.D.  is. 
Caesar  De  Bello  Gallico.     By  G.  Long, 

M.A.     IS.  6d.  .  .       ^ 

Cicero  De  Senectute  et  De  Amicitia  et 
Epistolae  Selectae.  By  G.  Lung,  m.a. 
IS.  6d.  „     „ 

Ciceronis  Orationes  in  Verrem.    By  G. 

Long.  ^1.A.     2s.  f>d. 
Euripides.     By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A..  LL.D. 

3  vols.     IS.  each. 
Herodotus.      By  J-  W.  Blakesley,    B.d. 

3  vols.     %!.  bti.  each. 
Horatius.      By   A.   J,    Macleane,    M.A. 

IS.  6J. 
Juvenalis  et  PersiUS.   By  A.  J.  Macleane, 

M.A.     \s.td. 
Lucretius.     By  H.  A.  J.  Munro,  M.A.    u. 
OvidiUS.      By    A.  Palmer,    M.A.,    G.   M. 

Edwards,  M.A.,  G.  A.  Davies,  M.A.,  S.  G. 

Owen,  M.A.,  A.  E.  Housman,  M.A.,  and 

J.   P.  Postdate,  M.A.,  Lirr.D.     3  Vols. 

is.  each. 


Sallusti  Catilina  et  Jugurtha.     By  G. 

Long,  M.A.     is.  bd.  ,  ,   rv 

Sophocles.     By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.,  LL.D, 

2X.  (id. 

TerentiUS.      By  W.  Wagner,  Ph.D.      h. 
Thucydides.    By  J.  W.  Donaldson,  B.D. 

2  vols.     li.  each. 
Vergilius.     By  J.  Conington,  M.A.    ts, 
Xenophontis  Anahasis.    By  J.  F.  Mac- 

michael,  .M.A.     is.  6d. 

Novum  Testamentum  Graece.  Edited 
by  F.  H.  Scrivener,  M.A.    4^.  6./. 

Editio  Major.      Containing  the  readings 

approved  bv  Bp.  Westcott  and  Dr.  Hort, 
and  those  adopted  by  the  revisers,  etc. 
Small  post  8vo.  New  Edition,  with  emen- 
dations and  corrections  by  Prof.  Ee. 
Nestle.  Printed  on  India  paper,  limp 
cloth,  6s.  net ;  limp  leather,  7/.  6J.  net ;  or 
interleaved  with  writing  paper,  limp 
leather,  10/.  6d.  net. 


Other  Editions,  Texts,   &c. 


AntholOgia  Latina.  A  Selection  of  Choice 
Latin  Foetrv,  with  Notes.  By  Rev.  F.  bT. 
John  Thackeray,  M.A.     i6mo.     +1.  6d. 

AntholOgia  Graeca.  A  Selection  frorn  the 
Greek  Poets.  By  Rev.  F.  St.  John 
Thacker.\y,  M.A.     i6mo.     +(.  6d. 

AristcphxniS  Comoediae.  Edited  by  H.  A. 
HoLutN,  LL.D.     DemySvo.     tSs. 

The  Plays  separately :  Acharnenses,  2s. ; 
Equites,  is.  6d. ;  Nubes,  2/.;  Vespae,  is.; 
Pax,  2/.;  Lysistrata,  et  Thesmophoriazu- 
sae,v.;  Aves.a/.j  Ranae,  2/.;  Plutus,  aj. 


Aristophanes,  The  Comedies  of.    The 

Greek  Text,  revised,  and  a  Metrical  Trans- 
lation on  Opposite  Pages,  together  with 
Introduction  and  Commentary.  By  Ben- 
jAMiN  Bickley  Rogers,  M.A.  6  vols.  Fcap. 
4to.     lis-  each. 

Now  Ready :  Vol.  I.,  containing  The 
Acharnians  and  The  Knights,  and  Vol.  V., 
containing  The  Frogs  and  The  Ecclesia. 
zusae;  and  the  following  separate  plays: 
Acharnians,  loi.  bd. ;  Knights,  10/.  (xi.  ; 
Frogs,  los.  6d. ;  Ecclesiazusae,  is.  6d.; 
Thesmophoriazusae,  7/.  6d. ;  Birds,  10/.  6J.  ; 
Plutus  (with  the  Menaschmi  of  Plautus), 
8j.  6<i.  j  Menaechmi,  separately,  is.  6d. 


Select  Educational  Catalogue 


Other  Editions,  Texts,  %lc.— continued 


Catullus.  Edited  by  J.  P.  Postgate,  M.A., 
LiTT.U.     Fcap.  8vo.    y. 

Corpus    Poetaxum   Latinorum,    a    se 

aliisque  denuo  recognitorum  et  brevi  lec- 
tionum  varietate  instructorum,  edidit  Jo- 
hannes Percival  Postgate,  Litt.D.  2 
vols.  Large  post  4to.  25/.  net  each.  Or 
in  Five  Parts.  Parts  I.  and  II.,  12/.  net 
each;  Parts  III.  and  IV.,  gj.  net  each  ; 
Part  v.,  6)-.  net. 

Corpus  Poetarum  Latinorum.    Edited  by 

Walker,     i  thick  vol.  8vo.     Cloth,  18/. 

Hall.    Mundus  Alter  et  Idem.     Edited 

as  a  School  Reader  by  H.  1.  Axderso.n-, 
M.A.    2^. 

Horace.  The  Latin  Text,  with  Conington's 
Translation  on  opposite  pages.  Pocket  Edi- 
tion. 4/.  net;  or  in  leather,  $s.  net  Also 
in  3  vols.,  limp  leather.  The  Odes,  zs.  net; 
Satires  and  Epistles,  2j.  6,i.  net. 

Liyy.  The  first  five  Books.  Pre>;devillk's 
edition  revised  bv  J.  H.  Freese,  M.A. 
Books  I.,  II.,  III.,IV.,  V.     IS.  td.  each. 

Lucan.    The  Pharsalia.    By  C.  E.  Has- 

KINS,  M.A.  With  an  Introduction  by 
W.  E.  Hehland,  M..\.     Demy  8vo.     14^. 

Lucretius.  Titi  Lucreti  Cari  de  re- 
rum  natura  libri  sex.     Edited   with 

Notes,  Introduction,  and  Translation,  by 
the  late  H.  A.  J.  Munro.  3  vols.  8vo. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  Introduction,  Text  and 
Notes,  18/.     Vol.  III.  Translation,  bs. 

Ovid.  The  Metamorphoses.   Book  xill. 

With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Prof.  C.  H. 
Keene,  M.A.     is.  6d. 


Ovid.   The  Metamorphoses.    Book  xiv. 

With     Introduction    and    Notes    by   Prof. 
C.  H.  Keene,  M.A.     3t.6d. 
*,*  BooksXIII.  and  XIV.  together.    3s.  6J. 
Persius.     A   Persii  Flacci   Satirarum 

Liber.      Edited     with     Introduction    and 
Notes  by  A.  Pretor,  M.A.     3s.  bd.  net. 
Pindar.    Myths  from  Pindar.    Selected 
and   edited  by  H.   R.   King,  M.A.     With 
Illustrations.     Post  8vo.     ji.  6d.  net. 

Plato.    The  Proem  to  the  Republic  of 

Plato.   (Book  I.  and  Book  II,  chaps,  i— 10.) 
Edited,  with  Introduction,  Critical  Notes, 
and  Commentary,  by  Prof.  T.  G.  Tucker, 
Litt.D.    6s. 
Petronii  Cena  Trimalchionis.     Edited 

and  Translated  by  W.  D.  Lowe,  M.A. 
7/.  6d.  net. 

Propertius.     Sezti  Properti  Carmina 

recognovit  J.  P.  Postgate,  Litt.D.  4to. 
3/.  net. 

Rutilius :  Rutilii  Claudii  Namatiani  de 
Reditu  Suo  Libri  Duo.  With  introduc- 
tion and  Notes  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Keene,  M.A., 
and  English  Verse  Translation  by  G.  F. 
Savage  Armstrong, M.. A.,  D.Lit.  7/.  6J.  net. 

Theocritus.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  R.  J.  Cholmeley,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.     7y.'6ii. 

Theognis.  The  Elegies  of  Theognis, 
and  other  Elegies  included  in  the 

Theognidean  SyUoge.  With  Introduc- 
tion. Commentary,  and  .\ppendices,  by 
J.  HuiisoN  Williams,  M.A.  Crown  8vo. 
7.'-  6i.  net. 

Thucydides.  The  History  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War.  With  Notes  and  a 
Collation  of  the  MSS.  By  the  late 
R.  Shilleto,  M.A.  Book  I.  8vo.  6s,  6d. 
Book  II.     Jx.  6<i. 


Latin  and  Greek  Class  Books 


Bell's     Illustrated     Latin     Readers. 

Edited  by  E.  C.  Marchant,  M.A. 
Pott  8vo.     With  brief  Notes,  \'ocabularies,   ; 
and  numerous  Illustrations,     is.  each. 
Scalae   Primae.      A   Selection    of    Simple  , 

Stories  for  Translation  into  English. 
Scalae     Mediae.      Short      Extracts    from 

Eutropius  and  Caesar. 
Scalae  Tertiae.     Selections  in  Prose  and 
Verse    from    Phaedrus,  Ovid,  Nepos   and 
Cicero. 

Bell's  Illustrated  Latin  Course,  for  the 

First  Year.     In   three   Parts.     By  E.   C. 

Marchant,  M.A.,andJ.  G.  Spencer,  B.A. 

With  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  other 

Illustrations,     li. 6 J.  each. 
Bell's  Concise    Latin   Course.    Part  l. 

By   E.    C.   .Marchant,   M.A.,   and    ].    G. 

Spencer,  B.\.     21. 
Bell's  Concise  Latin  Course.    Part  II. 

By   E.    C.    Marchant,    M.A..,  and  S.    E. 

WlNBOLT,  M.A.      2i.  6d, 


CothumulUS.  Three  Short  Latin  Historical 
Plays,  with  Vocabularies.  By  Prof.  E.  V. 
Arnold,  Litt.D.     is. 

EclOgse  Latinae;  or,  First  Latin  Reading 
Book.  With  Notes  and  Vocabular)- by  the 
late  Rev.  P.  Frost,  M.A.     is.6J. 

Latin  Exercises  and  Grammar  Papers. 

By  T.  Collins,  M.A.     2s.6d. 
Unseen  Papers  in  Latin  Prose  and  Verse. 

By  T.  Collins,  M.A.     2s.  6d. 
Latin  Unseens.     Selected  and  arranged  by 

E.  C.  .Marchant,  M..\.     is. 
Latin  Reader  (Verse   and   Prose).     By  W. 

King  Gillies,  M.A.,  and  H.  J.  Anderson, 

M.A.     2.;. 
Latin   of  the   Empire  v'Prose  and  Verse). 

By   W.    King  Gillies.   M.A.,  and   A.   R. 

Clmming,  M.A.     4S.  td. 

First  Exercises  in  Latin  Prosa  Com- 
position. By  E.  A.  Wells,  M.A.  With 
Vocabularv.     is. 

Materials  for  Latin  Prose  Compositi<»>. 

By  the  Rev.  P.  Frost,  M.A.  2s,  Key,  41,  net. 


George  Bell  &  Sons^ 


Latin  and  Greek  Class  Boo^s—continued 

Passages  for  Translation  into  Latin   Res  Romanae,  being  brief  Aids  to  the  His- 


Prose.       By     Professor    H.    Nettleship, 
M.A.     3s.     Key,  4s.  (td.  net. 
Easy    Translations  from   Nepos,   Caesar, 
Cicero,    Livy,  &c.,  for   Retranslation  into 
Latin.     By  T.  Collins,  M.A.     2s. 

Memorabilia Latina.  By  F.  w.  Levander, 

F.R.A.S.     IS. 
Test  Questions  on  the  Latin  Language. 

By  F.  W.  Levander,  F.R.A.S.     is.  6U. 

Latin    Syntax    Exercises.     By   L.   D. 

Wainwright,  M.A.     Five  Parts.    Sd.each. 

A  Latin  Verse  Book.    By  the  Rev.  p. 

Frost,  M.A.     2s.     Key,  is.  net. 
Latin  Elegiac   Verse,  Easy  Exercises  in. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Penrose.    2s.     Key,  31.  6d. 

net. 
Foliorum   SilVUla.     Part  I.     Passages  for 

Translation  into  Latin  Elegiac  and  Heroic 

Verse.     By  H.  A.  Holden,  LL.D.     ts.  6ii. 
How  to   Pronounce    Latin.     By  J.  P. 

POSTGATE,    LiTT.U.       IS. 


tory,  Geographv,  Literature  and  Antiquities 
of  Ancient  Rome.  By  E.  P.  Coleridge, 
M.A.     With  3  maps.     2s.6'i. 

Climax  Prote.    A  First  Greek  Reader. 

With  Hints  and  Vocabulary.  By  E.  C. 
Marchant,  M.A.  With  30  illustrations. 
IS.  6il. 

Greek  Verbs.  By  f.  s.Baird,t.C.d.  2s.  6d. 

AnaJecta  Grseca  Minora.  With  Notes  and 

Dictionary.     By  the  Rev.  P.  Frost,  M.A. 

2S. 

Unseen  Papers  in  Greek  Prose  and  Verse. 
By  T.  Collins,  M.A.     3s. 

Notes  on  Greek  Accents.    By  the  Rt.  Rev. 

A.  Barry,  D.D.  ij. 
Res  Graecae.  Being  Aids  to  the  study  of 
the  History,  Geography,  Archaeology,  and 
Literature  of  Ancient  Athens.  By  E.  P. 
Coleridge,  M.\.  With  J  Maps,  7  Plans, 
and  17  other  illustrations. 

Notabilia  Quaedam.    is. 


Sf- 


Bell's  Classical  Translations 

Crown  8vo.     Paper  Covers,     is.  each 


£scliylust  Translated  by  Walter  Head- 
lAM,  Litt.D.  Agamemnon — The  Suppliants 
—  Choephoroe—  Eumenides —  Prometheus 
Bound— Persians — Seven  against  Thebes. 

Aristoplianes :  The  Achamians.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  H.  Covington.  B.A. 

The    Plutus.      Translated    by    M.     T. 

QuiNN,  M.A. 

Caesar's  Gallic  War.  Translated  by  W.  A. 
M'Devitte,  B.A.  2  Vols.  (Books  L-IV., 
and  Books  V.-VII.). 

Cicero:  Friendship  and  Old  Age.  Trans- 
lated by  G.  H.  Wells,  M.A. 

—  Orations.  Translated  by  Prof.  C.  D. 
VoxGE,  M.A.  6  vols.  Catiline,  Murena, 
Sulla  and  Archias  (in  one  vol.),  Manilian 
Law,  Seytins,  Milo. 

Demosthenes  on  the  Crown.  Translated 
by  C.  Rann  Kennedy. 

Euripides.  Translated  by  E.  P.  Coleridge, 
M.A.  14  vols.  Medea  —  Alcestis— Hera- 
cleidae — Hippolytus— Supplices — Troades — 
Ion — Andromache  —  Bacchje  —  Hecuba  — 
Hercules  Furens  —  Orestes — Iphigenia  in 
Tauris. 

Homer's  mad.  Bks.  L  and  11.,  Bks.  III. -IV., 
Bks.  V.-VI.,  Bks.  VIl.-VIII.,  Bks.  IX-X., 
Bks.  XI.-XII.  Translated  by  E.  H. 
Blakeney,  M.A.     6  vols. 

—  Book  XXIV.  Translated  by  E.  H. 
Blakeney,  M.A. 

Horace.  Translated  by  A.  Hamilton 
Bryce,  LL.D.  4  vols.  Odes,  Books  I.  and 
II.— Odes,  Books  III.  and  IV.,  Carmen 
Seculare  and  Epodes — Satires — Epistles 
and  Ars  Poetica. 

Livy.  Books  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.  Translated  by 
J.  H.  Freese,  M.A.     With  Maps.     4  vols 


Trans- 
3  vols. 
Trans- 


Livy.  Books  V.  and  VI.  Translated  by  E.  .S. 
Weymouth,  M.A. Lond.  With  Maps.  2  vols. 

Book    IX.       Translated    bv     Francis 

Storr,  M.A.     With  Map. 

Books    XXL,   XXIL,   XXHI. 

lated  by  J.  Bernard  Baker,  M.A. 

Lucan:    The    Pharsalia.     Book    I. 
lated  by  Frederick  Conway,  M.A. 

Ovid's  Fasti.  Translated  by  Henry  T. 
Riley,  M.A.  3  vols.  Books  I.  and  II. — 
Books  III.  and  IV.— Books  V.  and  VI. 

Tristia.      Translated     by     Henry     T. 

Riley,  M.A. 

Plato :  Apology  of  Socrates  and  Crito  (i  vol.), 
Phaido,  and  Protagoras.  Translated  by  H. 
Cary,  M.A.     3  vols. 

Plautus:  Trinummus,  Aulularia,Menjechmi, 
and  Captivi.  Translated  by  He.vrv  T. 
Riley,  M.A.    4  vols. 

Sophocles.  Translated  by  E.  P.  Cole- 
ridge, M.A.  7  vols.  Antigone — Philoc- 
tetes— ffidipus  Rex — OEdipus  Coloneus^ 
Electra — Trachinise — Ajax. 

Thucydides.  Book  VI.  Translated  by 
E.  C.  Marchant,  M.A. 

Book    VII.    Translated  by  E.  C.  Mar- 

CHANT,  M.A. 

Virgil.  Translated  by  A.  H.\milton  Bryce, 
LL.D.  6  vols.  Bucolics  —  Georgics  — 
/Eneid,  r-3 — /^neid,  4-6 — Mneid,  7-9— 
.i^^neid,  10-12. 

Xenophon's  Anabasis.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.  With  Map,  3 
vols.  Books  I.  and  II.— Books  III.,  IV., 
and  v.— Books  VI.  and  VII. 

Hellenics.     Books   I.   and   II.     Trans- 


lated by  the  Rev.  H.  Dale,  M.A. 
,*  For  other  Translations  from  the  Classics,  see  the  Catalogue  of  Bohn's 
Libraries,  which  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
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MATHEMATICS 

Full  Catalogue  of  Mathematical  Books  post  free  on  application 

Cambridge  Mathematical  Series 


Public  School  Aritlunetic.     By  W.  M 

Baker,  M.A.,  and  A.  A.  Bolrne,  M.A. 
jJ.  (>ii.     Or  with  Answers,  4.'.  td. 

New  School  Arithmetic.    By  c.  Pendle- 

BURY,  M.A.,  and   F.  E.   Robinson,    M.A. 

With   or  without   Answers.     4/.    6<i.      In 

Two  Parts.     2s.  (td.  each. 
Key  to  Part  II.,  Ss.  6d.  net. 
New    School    Examples    in    a    separate 

volume,  31.   Or  in  Two  Parts,  is.  6d.  and  2s. 
Arithmetic,    with  8000  Examples.      By  C. 

Pendlebury,  M.A.    4s.  6d.    In  Two  Parts. 

21.  6(i.  each. 
Key  to  Part  II.,  7/.  6d.  net. 

Examples  in  Arithmetic.  Extracted  from 

the  above.  3^.  Or  in  Two  Parts,  is.  td. 
and  3s. 

Commercial  Arithmetic.  By  C.  Pendle- 
bury, iM.A.,  and  W.  S.  Be.^rd,  F.R.G.S. 
2s.  6d.  Part  I.  separatelv,  r^.  Part  II.,  is.  6d. 

Arithmetic  for  Indian  Schools.     By  C. 

Pendlebury,  M.A.,  and  T.  S.  Tait.     y. 

Examples  in  Arithmetic.  By  C.O.Tuckey, 

M.A.     With  or  without  Answers,  3/. 

Junior  Practical  Mathematics.    By  w. 

J.  Stai.ner,  B.A.  2s.,  with  Answers, 
2f.  6d.  Part  I.,  is.  ^d.,  with  Answers,  is.  td. 
Part  II.,  1!.  4 J. 

Elementary  Algebra.    By  w.  M.  Baker, 

M.A.,  and  A.  A.  Bourne,  M.A.  With  or 
without  Answers.  4/.  td.  In  Two  Parts. 
Part  I.,  2s.  td.,  or  with  Answers,  3^.  Part 
11.,  with  or  without  Answers,  2s.  td. 
Key,  los.  net ;  or  in  2  Parts,  </.  net  each. 
Exajnples  in  Algebra.  Extracted  from 
above.  With  or  without  Answers,  is.  Or 
in  Two  Parts.  Part  I.,  is.  td.,  or  with 
Answers,  2S.  Part  II.,  with  or  without 
Answers,  2s. 

Examples  in  Algebra.    By  c.  O.  Tlckey, 

M.A.     With  or  without  answers,     ^s. 

Supplementary  Examples,    td.  net. 

Elementary  Algebra  for  use  in  Indian 

Schools.    ByJ.T.  Hathornthwaite,  M.A. 

2S. 

Choice    and    Chance.    By  w.  A.  Whit- 

WORTH,  M.A.     7/.  td. 
DCC   Exercises,    including    Hints   for 

the  Solution  of  all  the  Questions  in  "  Choice 

and  Chance."    ts. 
Euclid.     Books  I.— VI.,  and  part  of  Book  XI. 

By    Horace    Deighton,    M.A.     4/.  td.,   or 

Book  I.,  If.    Books  I.  and  II.,  ij.  6<i.    Books 

1.— III.,  3/.  6d.     Books  I.— IV.,  3f.     Books 

III.  and  IV.,  IS.  td.    Books  V.— XI.,  2s.  td. 
Introduction    to      Euclid.       By    Horace 

Deighton,   M.A.,   and    O.   Emtage,   B.A. 

IS.  td. 
Euclid.     Exercises  on  Euclid  and  in  Modern 

Geometry.  PvJ.  McDowell,  M.A.     6/. 

Elementary  Graphs.  By  w.  M.  Baker, 
M.A.,  and  A.  A.  Bourne,  M.A.    (>d.  net. 


Elementary  Geometry.  By  w.M.  Baker, 

M.A.,  and  A.  A.  Bolrne,  M.A.  4s.  td.  Or 
in  Parts.  Book  I.,  ij.  Books  I.  and  II., 
is.td.  Books I.-IIl.,2j.6(i.  Books  II.  and  III., 
IS.  td.  Book  IV.,  IS.  Books  I. -IV.,  y. 
Books  II.-IV.,  2s.  td.  Books  III.  and  IV., 
IS.  td.  Book  v.,  IS.  td.  Books  IV.  and  V., 
2s,  Books  IV.-VII.,  3f.  Books  V.-VII., 
2s.  td.  Books  VI.  and  Nil.,  is.  td. 
Answers  to  Example.',  td.  net.  Key,  ts.  net. 

Examples  in  Practical  Geometry  and 

Mensuration.  By  y.W.  Marshall,  M.A., 
and  C.  O.  TtcKEv,  AI.A.,  11.  t.l 
A  New  Trigonometry  for  Schools.  By 
W.  G.  Borchardt,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev. 
A.  D.  Perrott,  M.A.  ^.  td.  Or  in  Two 
Parts,  2s.  td.  each. 
Key,  10s.  net;  or  in  2  Parts,  Jj'.  net  each. 

Elementary  Trigonometry.    By  Charles 

Pendlebury,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.     4;.  td. 

Short  Course  of  Elementary  Plane  Tri- 
gonometry. By  Charles  Pendlebury, 
M.A.     2s.  td. 

Elementary  Trigonometry.    By  j.   M. 

Dyer,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  R.  H,  Whit- 
combe,  M.A.     4s.  td. 

Algebraic  Geometry.    By  w.  M.  Baker, 

.M.A.  ts.  Part  I.  (The  Straight  Line  and 
Circle^  2f.  td.     Key,  "js.  td.  net. 

Practical  Solid  Geometry.  B>  the  Rev. 
Percy  U.wvin,  M.A.    4;.  td. 

Analytical  Geometry    for   Beginners. 

By  Rev.  T.  G.  Vyvyan,  M.A.    Part  I.    The 
Straight  Line  and  Circle,    as.  td. 
Conic  Sections,  treated  Geometrically.     By 
W.  H.  Besant,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.  4J.td.    Key, 
p.  net. 

Elementary  Conies,  being  the  first  8  chap- 
ters of  the  above.     2S.  td. 

Conies,  the  Elementary  Geometry  ot 

Bv  Rev.  C.  Taylor,  D.D.     is. 

Differential  Calculus   for    Beginners, 

By  A.  Lodge,  .M.A.  With  Introduction  by 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge.     4s.  td. 

Integral  Calculus  for  Beginners.    By 

A.  Lodge,  M.A.     4s.  til. 

Roulettes  and  Glissettes.     By  W.  H. 

Besant,Sc.D.,  F.R.S.    ss. 
Geometrical    Optics.      An     Elementary 

Treatise  by  W.  S.  Aldis,  M.A.     4s. 
Practical  Mathematics.    By  H.  A.  Stern, 

M.A.,  and  W.  H.Topham.  ts.;  or  Part  I., 
2i.  6d.  ;  Part  II.,  3.<.  tU. 

Elementary   Hydrostatics.    By  w.  H. 

Besant,  Sc.D.     4/.  6d.     Solutions,  S.f  net. 

Elements  of  Hydrostatics.     By  c.  M. 

Jessoi',    M.A.,   and  G.   W.   Caunt,  M.A. 

2S.  td. 

Elementary  Mechanics.  By  cm.  Jesbop, 
M.A.,  and  J.  H.  Havelock,  M.A,,  D.Sc. 
4s.  td. 
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Cambridge  Mathematical  Series— continued 


Esperimental  Mechanics  for  Schools. 

By    Fred    Charles,    M.A.,    and    W.    H. 
Hewitt,  B.A.,  B.Sc.     3s.  erf. 

The   Student's  DjTiamics.     Comprising 

Statics  and  Kinetics.     By  G.  M,  Minchin', 
M.A.,  F.R.S.     3s.6d. 
Elementary     Dynamics.      By    W.    M. 

Baker,  M.A.     New  Revised  Edition,  4s.  td. 
Key,  loj.  6ii.  net. 

Elementary  Dynamics.   ByW.  Garnett, 

M.A.,  D.C.L.     6/. 
Dynamics,    A    Treatise    on.      By    W.    H. 
Bksant,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.     los.  6d. 


Heat,  An  Elementary  Treatise  on.  By  W. 
Garnett,  M.A.,  D.C.L.    4s.  6d. 

Elementary  Physics,  Examples  and  Ex- 
amination Papers  in.  By  W.  Gallatlv, 
M.A.    4,. 

Mechanics,  A  Collection  of  Problems  in 
Elementary.     By  W.  Walton,  M.A.    6x, 

Uniform  Volume 
Geometrical    Drawing.     For  Army  and 

other  Examinations.  By  R.  Harris.  3;.  6(i. 


The  Junior  Cambridge  Mathematical  Series. 

A  Junior  Arithmetic.  By  C.  Pendledury,   A  First  Algebra.    By  W.  M.Baker,  M.A. , 


M.A.,  and  F.  E.  Robinson,  M.A. 
With  Answers,  zs. 


ij.  td 


Examples  from  a  Junior  Arithmetic. 

Extracted     from     the     above,    is.;     with 
Answers,  is.  6'.. 


and  A.  A.  Bourne,  M.A.     is.  6d.;  or  with 
Answers,  2s. 

A  First  Geometry.     By  W.  M.  Baker, 

M.A.,  and  A.  A.  Bourne,  M.A.     With  oT 
\vithoiit  -Answers,     is.  6rf. 

Elementary  Mensuration.     By  W.  M. 

Baker,  M.A.,  and  A. A. Bourne, M.A.  is.6.1. 


Other   Mathematical  Works 


The  Mathematical  Gazette.    Edited  by 

\V.  J.  Greenstreet,  M.A.  Published 
in  Jan.,  March,  May,  July,  Oct.  and  Dec. 
8vo.     IS.  td.  net. 

The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathe- 
matics, being  the  Reports  of  the  Committee 
of  the  I\iathematical  Association.     6d.  net. 

The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Pre- 
paratory Schools.  Report  of  the 
Mathl.  Assn.  Committee.  Nov.,  IQ07.     3./. 

The  Correlation  of  Mathematics  and 

Science.  Report  of  the  Mathl.  Assn. 
Committee.     6d.  net. 

A   New  Shilling  Arithmetic.      By  c. 

Pendleburv,  M.A.,  and  F.  E.   Robinson, 
M.A.     li.  ;  or  with  Answers,  is.  41I. 
A    Shilling    Arithmetic.        By    Charles 
Pendlf.bury,    M.A.,    and    W.    S.    Beard, 
F.R.G.S.     IS.     With  Answers,  li.  4(/. 

Elementary  Arithmetic.     By  the  same 

Authors.  IS.  6'/.  With  or  without  Answers. 

Graduated  Arithmetic,  for  Junior  and 
Private  Schools.  By  the  same  Authors. 
In  seven  parts,  in  stiff  canvas  covers. 
Parts  I.,  11. ,  and  III.,  3d.  each  ;  Parts  IV., 
v.,  and  VI.,  4,i.  each  ;  Part  VII.,  6d. 

Answers  to   Parts  I.   and   II.,  4d.   net; 
Parts  III.-VII.,  4d.  net  each. 

Arithmetic  for  the  Standards  (Scheme 
B).  Standard  I.,  sewed,  2d.,  cloth,  3d. ; 
II.,  III.,  IV.,  and  v.,  sewed,  3 J. each,  cloth, 
4d.  each;  VI.  and  VII.,  sewed,  4d.  each, 
cloth,  6d.  each.  Answers  to  each  Stand- 
ard, 4d.  net  each. 

Test  Cards  in  Arithmetic  rScheme  B). 
By  C. Pendleburv, M.A.  For  Standards  II., 
III.,  IV.,  v.,  VI.  and  VII.     is.  net  each. 


Examination  Papers  in  Arithmetic.   By 

C.  Pendleburv,  M.A.   2s.  6./.    Key.  js.  net. 

Bell's  New  Practical  Arithmetic.    By 

W.  J.  Stainer,  M.A.  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th, 
Sth  and  6ih  Years,  paper,  3d.  each,  cloth, 
4(/.  each;  7th  Year,  paper,  4rf.,  cloth,  bd. 
Teachers'  Books,  Sil.  net  each  Year. 

Bell's  New  Practical  Arithmetic  Test 

Cards,  for  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th,  6th,  and 
7th  years,     is.  3d.  net  each. 

Graduated  Exercises  in  Addition  (Simple 

and  Compound).     By  W.  S.  Beard,     is. 

Algebra  for  Elementary  Schools.     By 

W.  M.  Baker,  M.A.,  and  A.  A.  Bocrne, 
M.A.  Three  stages,  6d.  each.  Cloth,  8J. 
each.     Answers,  4(.  net  each. 

A  First  Year's  CoTirse  in  Geometry 

and  Physics.  By  Ernest  You.vg,  M.A., 
B.Sc.  2s.td.  Parts!,  and  II.  u.6d.;  or 
Part  III.     IJ. 

Trigonometry,  Examination  Papers  in. 
By  G.  H.  Ward,  M.A.  2s.6d.  Key, is.  net. 

Euclid,  The  Elements  of.  The  Enuncia- 
tions and  Figures.  By  the  late  J.  Brasse, 
D.D.     II.     Without  the  Figures," 6d. 

Hydromechanics.     By  w.   H.   Bksant, 

Sc.D.,  and  A.  S.  Ramsey,  M.A.  Part  I., 
Hydrostatics.     6j. 

Hydrodynamics  and  Sound,  An  Elemen- 
tary Treatise  on.  By  A.  B.  Basset,  M.A., 
F.R.S.     Ss. 

Physical  Optics,  A  Treatise  on.  By  A.  B. 
Basset,  M.A. .  F.R.S.     i6s. 

Elementary  Treatise  on  Cubic  and 
Quartic  Curves.  By  A.  B.  Basset,  M.A., 
F  R.S.     10/.  6d. 

Analsrtical  Geometry.     By  Rev.  T.  G. 

VVVYAN,  M.A.     41.  td. 


Select  Educational  Catatogiie 


Book-keeping 


Book-keeping  by  Double  Entry,  Theo- 
retical, Practical,  and  for  Examination 
Purposes.  Bv  J.  T.  Medhurst,  A.K.C, 
F.S.S.     IS.  b'.l. 

Book-keeping,  Examination  Papers  in. 
Compiled  by  Joh.n  T.  Medhurst,  A.K.C, 
F.S.S.    3/.     Key,  3J.  6 J.  net. 


Book-keeping,    Graduated    Exercises    and 

Kxamination  Papers  in.     Compiled  bv   P. 
Murray,  b.S.S.S.,  F.Sc.S.  (Lond.}.   11.  6.1. 

Text-Book  of  the  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Book-keeping  and  Estate- 
Office  Work.  By  Prof.  A.  W.  Thomson, 
B.Sc.    S^. 


ENGLISH 


Mason's  Ne're  English  Grammars.     Re- 
vised by  A.  J.  AsHTO.v,  M.A. 

A  Junior  English  Grammar,     is. 
Intermediate  English  Grammar.     2S, 
Senior  English  Grammar.     31.  6d. 

GRAMMAKS 
By  C.  P.  Mason,  B.A.,  F.C.P. 

First  Notions  of  Grammar  for  Young 

Learners,    is. 
First  Steps  ia  English  Grammar,  for 

Junior  Classes,    a. 
Outlines  of  English  Grammar,  for  the 

Use  of  Junior  Classes.    2s. 

English  Grammar;  including  the  principles 
of  Grammatical  Analysis.     3^.  6d. 

A  Shorter  English  Grammar.    3/.  dJ. 
Practice  and  Help  in  the  Analysis  of 
Sentences.    2/. 

English  Grammar  Practice,    is. 

Elementary  English  Grammar  through 

Composition.    i>v  |.  u.  Rose,  ma.    is.  I 

Preparatory    English    Grammar.      By ' 

W.  Benson-,  M.A.     8/.  ] 

Rudiments  of  English  Grammar  and  | 

Analysis.     By  Kr\e~t  Ada.ms,  Ph.D.     is.' 

Examples   for  Analysis   in   Verse   and 

Prose.    SelecteJ  by  F.  Edwards,     is. 

The  Paraphrase  of  Poetry.    By  Edmund  ; 

Candler,     i.'.  6.4.  I 

Essays  and  Essay- Writing,  for  Public  ' 

Examinations.     By  A.  W.  Ready,  B.A.  ' 

3'.  6d.  ! 

Precis  and  Precis-Writing.     By  A.  W. , 

Ready.  B.A.  $s.f)l.    Or  without  Key,  3/.  6ii.  ' 

Elements  of  the  English  Language.    By  , 

Ernest  Adams,    Ph.D.     Revised  by  J.  F. 
Davis,  M.A.,  D.Lit.     4s.  td.  I 

History  of  the  English  Language.    By  ; 

Prof.  T.  R.  Lulnsbury.     ss. 

Ten  Brink's  Early  English  Literature. 

3  vols.     3/.  6j.  each. 

Introduction    to    English   Literature. ; 

By  Henry  S.  Pancoast.     $5.  ! 

Introduction  to  American  Literature.  I 

By  H.  S.  Pancoast.     41.  td.  1 


A  New  Primer  of  English  Literature 

By  T.  G.  Tucker,  Litt.D.,  and  Walter 
Murdoch,  M.A.     2s.  6d. 

Handbooks     of    English     Literature. 

Edited  by  Prof.  Hales.     3s.  6d.  net  each. 
The  Age  of  Chaucer.  (1346-1400.)  By  F,  J, 

Snell. 
The  Age  of  Transition  (1400-1580).     By 

F.  J.  Snell,  M.A.      2  vols. 
Ihe  Age  of  Shakespeare  (i 579-1631).     By 

Thomas  Skccombe  and  J.  VV.  Allen. 

3  vols.       Vol.    1.      Poetry   and    Prose. 

V61.    II.     Drama. 
The  Age  of   Milton.     (1632— 1660.)     By 

the  Rev.  J.  H.  B.  Masterman,  M.A., 

with    Introduction,    etc.,  by    J.    Bass 

Mullixuer,  M.A. 
The  Age  of   Drvden.     (1660—1700.)    By 

R.  Gar.nett,  LL.D.,  C.B. 
The   Age    of    Pope.      (1700—1744.)      By 

John  Dennis. 
The  Age  of  Johnson.      (1744—1798.)     By 

Tho-mas  Seccombe. 
The  Aije  of  Wordsworth.    (1798— 1832.) 

By  Prof.  C.  H.  Herford,  Litt.D. 
The  Age  of  Tennyson.     (1830— 1870.)     By 

Prof.  Hugh  Wal-^er. 

Notes  on  Shakespeare's  Plays.     With 

Introduction,  Summary,  Notes  (Etymologi- 
cal and  Explanatory),  Prosody,  Grammati- 
cal Peculiarities,  etc.  By  T.  Duff  Bar- 
nett,  B.A.     IX.  each. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  —  Julius 
CcBsar.  —  The  Tempest.  —  Macbeth. — 
Henry V. — Hamlet. — Merchant  of  Venice. 
— King  Richard  II. — King  John. — King 
Richard  III. — King  Lear. — Coriolanus. — 
Twelfth  Night— As  You  Like  It.— Much 
Ado  About  Nothing. 

Principles  of  English  Verse.    By  C.  M. 

Lewis.     $s.  net. 

Introduction  to  Poetry.   By  Raymond  M. 

Alden.     5/. 

General    Intelligence    Papers.       With 

Exercises  in  English  Composition.  By 
G.  Blunt,     is.  6d. 
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Bell's  English  Texts  for  Secondary  Schools 

Edited  by  A.  Guthkelch,  M.A. 


Browning's  The  Pied  Piper,  and  otlier 

Poems.     Edited  by  A.  Guthkelch.     8d. 
Fairy    Poetry.       Selected    and    edited    bv 
R.  S.  Bate,  M.A.     i^. 

Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book  and  Tangle- 
wood  Tales.  Selected  and  edited  by  H. 
Hampshire,  M.A.     ii. 

Kingsley's  Heroes.    Edited  by  L.  H.  Po.nd, 

B.A.     With  2  maps.     is. 

Lamb's     Tales     from     Shakespeare. 

Selected  and  edited  by  R.  S.  Bate,  M.A. 

lod. 

Stories  of  King  Arthur,  from  Malory 

and   Tennyson.      Edited   bv  R.  S.  Bate, 
M.A.     IS. 
Charles  Reade's  The  Cloister  and  the 

Hearth.      Abridged    and    edited    by  the 
Rev.  A.  E.  Hall,  B.A.     js. 
Scott's  A  Legend  of  Montrose.   Abridged 
and  edited  by  F.  C.  Luckhurst.     Ij. 


Hakluyt's  Voyages.      A  Selection  edited 
hy  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Hall,  B.A.     ix. 

Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner;  and 
Selected  Old  English  Ballads.    Edited 

bv  A.  Guthkelch,  M.A.     i.'. 

Selections    from    Boswell's    Life    of 

Johnson.    Edited  by  E.  A.  J.. Marsh,  M.A. 

Selections  from  Ruskin.    Edited  by  H. 

Hampshire,  M.A.     is. 
Lockhart's  Life    of   Scott.     Selections 

edited  bv  A.  Barter.  LL.A.     is. 

Charles  Lamb's  Selected  Essays  and 

Letters.     Edited  by  A.  Guthkelch,  M.A, 
With  Map  of  London,     is.  4d. 

Chaucer's  The  Squire's  Tale,  and  the 
Prologue    to    the   Legend   of  Good 

Women,     Edited  by  A.  Guthkelch,  M.A. 
IS.  [Skortly 

English  Odes.      Edited  by  E.  A.  J.  Marsh, 
M.A.     u. 


Bell's    English   Classics 


Bacon's  Essays.  (Selected.)  Edited  by 
A.  E.  Roberts,  M.A.     is. 

Browning,  Selections  from.     Edited  by 

F.  RvLAND,  M.A.     I.'.  6d. 

Strafford.     Edited   by   E.   H.  Hickey. 

IS.  td. 

Burke's  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace. 

I.  and  II.  Edited  bv  H.  G.  Keene,  M.A., 
CLE.     IS.  6.1. 

Byron's  Siege  of  Corinth.    Edited  by  P. 

HORDER.V.       IS. 

Byron's     Childe    Harold.      Edited    by 

H.  G.  Keene,  M.A.,  CLE.  2j.  Also 
Cantos  I.  and  IL,  sewed,  is.  Cantos 
III.  and  IV.,  sewed,  is. 

Carlyle's   Hero   as    Man   of   Letters. 

Edited  by  Mark  Hu.nter,  M.A,      u.  6d. 

Hero    as    Divinity,       By    Mark 

Hunter,  M.A.     is.6d. 

Chaucer's   Minor    Poems,    Selections 

from.  Edited  by  J.  B.  Bilderbeck,  M.A, 
I.'.  6d. 

De  Quincey's  Revolt  of  the  Tartars 
and  the  English  Mail-Coach.  Edited 
by  Cecil  M.  Barrow,  M.A.,  and  Mark 
Hunter,  M.A.     2s. 

%*  Revolt  of  the  Tartars,  separately,    is. 

Opium    Eater.        Edited     by     Mark 

Hunter,  M.A.     2s.  6d. 

Goldsmith's  Good-Natured  Man  and 
She  Stoops  to  Conquer.  Edited  by  K. 
Deighton.     Each,  is. 

*,*  The  two  plays  together,  is.  6d. 

-  Traveller  and  Deserted  Village- 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Woodward,  M.A. 
Cloth,  IS.  6d.,  or  separately,  sewed,  lod. 
each. 


Irving's  Sketch  Book.     Edited  by  R.  G. 

Oxenham,  ^I.A.     Sewed,  is.  6d. 

Johnson's  Life  of  Addison.    Edited  by 

F.  Ryland,  M.A.     IS. 

Life  of  Swift.     Edited  by  F.  Ryland, 

M.A.     IS. 

Life  of  Pope.     Edited  by  F.  Ryland, 

M.A.     2s. 

*»*  The  Lives  of  Swift  and  Pope,  together, 
sewed,  2s.  6d. 

Johnson's  Life  of  Milton.   Edited  by  F, 

Rvlano,  M.A.     IJ.  6J. 

Life  of  Dryden.    Ed  ItedbyF.  Ryland, 

M.A.     IS.  6d. 

*»*  The  Lives  of  Milton  and  Dryden, 
together,  sewed,  2/.  6d. 

Lives    of    Prior    and    Congreve. 

Edited  by  F.  Ryland,  M.A.     is. 

Kingsley's    Heroes.      Edited   by  A,   E. 

Roberts,  M.A.     Illustrated,     is.  6U. 
Lamb's   Essays.      Selected  and  Edited  by 
K.  Deighton.     is.  6d. 

LongfeUow,  Selections  from,  includ- 
ing Evangeline.  Edited  by  M.  T,  QuiNN, 
M.A.     IS.  bd. 

*»*  Evangeline,  separately,  sewed,  lod. 

Macaulay's   Lays    of   Ancient   Rome. 

Edited   by   P.   Hordern,     is.  bd. 

Essay    on    Clive.      Edited  by  Cecil 

Barrow,  M.A.     is.  6d. 

Massinger's  A  NewWay  to  Pay  Old  Debts. 

Edited  by  K.  Deighton.     is.  6d. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Books  ill.  and  iv. 

Edited  by  R.  G.  Oxenham,   M.A,     l;,;   or 
separately,  sewed,  loii.  each. 


Select  Educational  Catalogue 


II 
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Hilton's  Paradise  Regained.    Edited  by 

K.  Ueighton'.     \s. 

Pope's  Essay  on    Man.     Edited   by  F. 

KvLANn,  M.A.     \s. 

Pope,  Selections  from.      Edited  by  K. 

Deighto.v.     IX.  (sd. 

Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lsike.     Edited   by 

the   Rev.  A.  E.  Woodward,  M.A.     2/.  6d. 
The  Six  Cantos  separately,  sewed,  6d.  each. 


Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar.    Edited  by 

T.  Duff  Barnett,  B.A.  (Lond.).     is.  6ii. 

1  —  Merchant    of   Venice.      Edited   by 

I      T.  DiFF  Barnett,  B.A.  (Lond.).     i;.  €d. 

I Tempest    Edited  by  T.  Du rr  Barnett, 

1      B.A.  (Lond.1.     u.  6d. 

Wordsworth's     Excursion.       Book     I. 

Edited  by  M.T.Qlinn,  M.A.    Sewed,    is. 


English  Readings. 

With   Introductions    and   Notes.        i6mo. 


Snrke  :  Selections.  Edited  bv  Bliss  Perry. 
IS.  6,1. 


Milton :  Minor  English  Poems.    Edited 

bv  .Marti.v  W.  Sampson.     2s.  6<I. 


Byron:  Selections.    Edited  by  F.  I.  Car-  e  ,    *•  r-j.    :,     .^ 

renter.    2/.  6,/.  Swift :    Prose    Selections.     Edited    by 


Coleridge :  Prose  Selections.    Edited  by 

Henry  .\.  Beers.     2s. 

Dryden :  Essays  on  the  Drama.    Edited 

by  William  StrlnkJ     is. 

Johnson:  Prose  Selections.     Edited  by 
C.  G.  OsoooD.    3^. 


Frederick  C.  Prescott.     2s.  6J. 

Tennyson:  The  Princess.  Edited  by  L.  A. 

Sherman.     2s, 

Thackeray :  English  Humourists.  Edited 
by  William  Lvo.v  Phelps,     is.  6J, 


Readers 


York  Readers.  A  new  series  of  Literary 
Readers,  with  Coloured  and  other  Illus- 
trations. 

Primer  L     3d.     Primer  IL     4d. 
Infant  Reader.    6-i. 
Introductory  Reader.    8d. 
Reader,    Book   I.    gd.       Book   II.      loii. 
Book  III.  IS.     Book  IV.     u.  $d.  Book 
V.     IX.  6d. 


York  Poetry  Books.     3  Books 

covers,  bU.  each  ;  cloth,  Sd.  each. 


Paper 


Poetry  for  Upper  Classes. 
E.  A.  Helps,     ix.  6J. 


Selected    by 


Books  for  Young  Readers,    illustrated. 

6d.  each 

i^sop's  Fables 

The  Old  Boat-House,  etc. 

Tot  and  the  Cat,  etc. 

The  Cat  and  the  Hen,  etc. 

The  Two  Parrots     |      The  Lost  Pigs 

The  Story  of  Three  Monkeys 

The  Story  of  a  Cat 

Queen  Bee  and  Busy  Bee    |     Gull's  Crag 

Bell's     Reading     Books.       Continuous 

Narrative    Readers.       Post   8vo.        Cloth. 
Illustrated,     ix.  each 

Great  Deeds  in  English  History 

Adventures  of  a  Donkey 

Grimm's  Tales 

Great  Englishmen 

Great  Irishmen 

Andersen's  Tales 

Life  of  Columbus 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 

Swiss  Family  Robinson 

Great  Englishw^omen 


Bell's  Reading  Booiis—cantinued. 

Great  Scotsmen 

Edgeworth's  Tales 

Scott's  Talisman 

Marryat's  Children  of  the  New  Forest 

Dickens'  Oliver  Twist 

Dickens'  Little  Nell 

Masterman  Ready 

Marryat's  Poor  Jack 

Arabian  Nights 

Gulliver's  Travels 

Lyrical  Poetry  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Vicar  of  Wakefield 

Scott's  Ivanhoe 

Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Tales  of  the  Coast 

Settlers  in  Canada 

Southey's  Life  of  Nelson 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 

Scott's  Woodstock 

Bell's  Literature  Readers.      Bound  in 

Cloth.     Price  ix.  eacli. 

Fightsfor  the  Flag.    Bv  W.  H.  Fitcbett, 

13. A.,  LL.D. 
Deeds  that  \\'on  the  Empire.     By  W.  H. 

Fitchett,  B.A.,  LL.D. 
Six  to  Sixteen.     By  Mrs.  EwiXG. 
We  and  the  World.     By  Mrs.  Ewing. 
The  Water-Babies.     By  Chas.  Kingsley. 
The  Last  of  the  Mohicans.     By  |.  Feni- 

MORE  Cooper. 
Feats     on     the     Fiord.       By     H.\rriet 

Martineau. 
Parables  from  Nature.     By  Mrs.  Gatty. 
The  Little  Duke.    By  Charlotte  Yoxge. 
The  Three  Midshipmen.     By  W.  H.  G. 

Kl.SGSTO.V. 
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HeEdorS — continued. 


Bell's  Geographical  Readers.    By  M.  j. 

Barrington-Ward,  M.A. 

The  Child's  Geography.    Illustrated,  td. 

The  Round  World.     (Standard  II.)     is. 

About  England.    (Standard  III.)    With 

Illustrations  and  Coloured  Map.    is.^d. 

Bell's  Animal  Life  Readers.    Designed  to 

inculcate  humane    treatment  of   animals. 

Illustrated  by  Harrison  Weir  and  others. 

*»*  Full  Prospectus  on  application. 

The  Care   of  Babies.      A   Heading   Book 

for  Girls' Schools.    Illustrated.    Cloth.  li. 

Bell's  History  Readers  on  the  Con- 
centric Method.  Crown  8vo.  l-uUy 
Illustrated. 

First  Lessons  in  English  History.     lorf. 

A  Junior  History  of  England,     is.  61. 

A  Senior  History  of  England.        [Shoitly 


Abbey  History  Readers.    Revised  by  the 

Rt.  Rev.  F.  A.  GAsat  st,  D.D.     Fully  Illus- 
trated : 

Early   English    History  (to  1066).    is. 
Stories  from  English  History,  1066-148J. 

IS.  3d. 
The  Tudor  Period.    (148^1603).     is.  3d. 
The  Stuart  Period.    (1603-1^14).    is.  6d. 
The     Hanoverian     Period.     (1714-1837). 
IS.  6d. 

Bell's  History  Readers.  With  numerous 

Illustrations. 

Early  English  History  (to  1066).     is. 
Stories  from  English  History,  1066-1483. 

IS.  51I. 
The  Tudor  Period  (1485-1603).     is.  sit. 
The  Stuart  Period  (1603-1714).     is.  6d. 
The  Hanoverian  Period  (17 14-1837).  is.6i. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES 
French  and  German  Class  Books 


Bell's  French  Coureei  By  R.  p.  Atherton, 

M.A.  Illustrated.  2  Parts,  is.  6it.  each. 
Key  to  the  Exercises,  Part  1.,  6J.  net; 
Part  II.,  1/.  net 

Bell's  First  French  Reader.    By  R.  P. 

Atherton,  M.A.     Illustrated,     is. 

The  Direct  Method  of  Teaching  French. 

By  D.  M.ACKAY,  M.A.,  and  F.  J.  Curtis, 
Ph.D. 

First  French  Book.    is.  net. 
Second  French  Book.    is.  M.  net. 
Teachers'  Handbook,    i^.  net. 
Subject  Wall  Picture  (Coloured),    p.  6J. 

net. 

French  Picture-Cards.    Edited  by  H.  N. 

Adair,  M.A.  Drawn  by  Mary  Williams 
and  M.  Mo.'^tbard.  Two  Sets  of  Sixteen 
Cards.  Printed  in  Colours,  with  question- 
naire on  the  back  of  each.     u.  ^d.  net  each. 

Bell's    Illustrated    French     Readers. 

Edited  by  O.  H.  Prior,  B.A.  Pott  8vo. 
Fully  Illustrated. 

*>(.*  Full  List  on  application. 

French  Historical  Reader.     By  H.  N. 

Adair,  M.A.  Third  Edition,  with  a  new 
Composition  Supplement,  2/.;  or  without 
Supplement,  is.  bd.  Supplement  separ- 
atel)-,  bd.  net. 

Stories  and  Anecdotes  for  Translation 

into  French.     By  Carl  Heath.     1/. 

Essentials   of  French  Grammar.     By 

H.  WlLSHIRE,  M.A.       IS.  bd. 

Case's  French  Course 
First  French  Book.    is. 
Second  French  Book.    is.  6d. 
Key  to  First  and  Second  French  Books. 

IS.  bd.  net. 

French  Fables  for  Beginners,    is. 
Histoires  Amusantes  et Instructives.  is. 
Practical    Guide    to    Modem    French 

Conversation,    is. 
French  Poetry  for  the  Young.    With 

Notes.     IS. 


Materials   for    French     Prose    Com- 
position.    3'.    Key,  2s.  net. 
ProsateuTS  Contemporains.   2s. 

Le   Petit    Compagnon;    a   French    Talk- 
Book  for  Little  Children.     IX. 

By  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Clapin 
French  Grammar  for  Public  Schools, 

is.  bd.     Key,  3s.  bJ.  net. 

French  Primer,    is. 

Primer  of  French  Philology,    is. 

English  Passages  for  Translation  into 

French.     2^.  bd.     Key,  4s.  net. 

A  German  Grammar  for  Public  Schools. 

2s.  bd. 

Spanish  Primer,    is. 


E. 


Bell's  First  German  Course.    By  L.  B.  T, 

Chaffey,  M.A.     2s. 

Bell's  First  German  Reader.    By  L.  B.  T 

Chaffey,  M.A.     Illustrated.     2s. 

German  Historical  Reader.    By  J 

Mallin,  M.A.     2S. 

Buddenbrook  :  Ein  Schultag  eines 
Realuntersekundaners.      Edited     by 

].  E.  Mallin-,  M.A.     Illustrated.     2s.  6J. 

Materials  for  German  Prose  Com- 
position. By  Dr.  C.  A.  BucHHBiM.  41. 6J. 
A  Key  to  Pts.  1.  and  II.,  3s.  net.  Pts.  III. 
and  IV.,  4/.  net. 

First  Book  of  German  Prose.     Being 

Parts     1.    and     II.     of     the    above,    with 

Vocabulary.     11.  bd. 
Kurzer  Leitfaden  der  Deutschen  Dich- 

tung.     Bv  A.  E.  Cop.     2s.  bd. 
Military   and  Naval  Episodes.    Edited 

by  Professor  A LOvs  Weiss,  Ph.D.     31. 

j  History  of   German   Literature. 

Professor  Kuno  Francke.     10s.  net 

Handbook  of  German  Literature, 

I      Mary  E.  Phillips,  LL.A.     2j.  bJ. 

Practical  German  Grammar.  By  Calvin 

Thomas.     5^. 

German  Reader  and  Theme-Book.    By 

'      Calvin  Thomas  and  W.  A.  Hervev.  4/.  6tl. 


By 

By 
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Gasc's  Prench  Dictionaries 

FRENCH-ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH-FRENCH  DICTIONARY.    Large  8vo.    iis.f>d. 
CONCISE  FRENCH  DICTIONARY.     Mediurai6mo.    3/.  6(J.    Or  in  Two  Parts,    a/,  each. 
POCKET  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES.  i6mo.  »i.6d. 


French  and  German  Annotated  Editions 


Fenelon.      Aventures  de   Tdlemaque.      By 

C.  I-  Delille.     is.  6d. 
La  Fontaine.     Select  Fables.     By  F.  E.  A. 

Gasc.     is.  61I. 
Lamartine.    LeXailleur  de  Pierres  de  Saint- 
Point.     By  J.  BoiELLE,  B.-6s-L.     it.6d. 
Saintine.     Picciola.     ByDr.  Dublc.    Js.6d. 
Voltaire.    Charle«XII.   ByL.  DiREY.   is.6d. 
Gombert's  Frencli  Drama.     Re-edited, 
with   Notes,   by  F.  E.  A.  Gasc.     Sewed, 
6d.  each. 

Moli^re.  Le  Misanthrope. — L'Avare. — 
Le  BourgeoisGentilhomme. — LeTartuffe. 
— Le  Malade  Imaginaire. — Les  Femmes 
Savantes. — Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin. — 
Les  Pr^cieuses  Ridicules. — L'Ecole  des 
Femmes.  —  L'Ecole  des  Maris.  —  Le 
Medecin  Malg^r^  Lui. 
Racine.  La  Thebaide. — Les  Piaideurs. — 
Iphigenie.  —  Britannicus.  —  Phedre.  — 
Esther. — Athalie. 


Comeille.      Le   Cid. — Horace. — Cinna.— 

Polyeucte. 
Voltaire.     Zaire. 

German  Ballads  from  UMand,  Goethe, 

and     ScMller.       By    C.    L.     Bielefeld. 
IS.  6d. 
Goethe.      Egmont.      By   Professor   R.   W. 

Deerixg.     2S.  6d. 

Faust.       Erster    TheiL       By    Julius 

GoEBEL.     es. 

Goethe.     Hermann  und    Dorothea.     By  E. 

Bell,  M.A.,  and  E.  Wolfel.     1/.  6d. 
Lessing.       Minna      von      Barnhelm.      By 

Professor  A.  B.  Nichols.     2s.  td. 
Schiller.     Wallenstein.     By  Dr.  Blchhekm. 

5/.     Or  the  Lager  and  Piccolomini,  »s.  td. 

Wallenstein's  Tod,  2s.  6J. 

Maid  of  Orleans.     By  Dr.  W.  Wagner. 

IS.  6<i. 

Maria  Stuart.     By  V.  Kastner.     is.  6d. 


Bell's  Modern  Translations 

A    Series    of    Translations    from    Modern    Languages,    with     Memoirs, 
Introductions,  etc.    Crown  8vo.     is,  each 


Dante.     Inferno.    Translated  by   the   Rev. 

H.  F.  Gary,  M.A. 
Piirgatorio.      Translated    by  the    Rev. 

H.  F.  Carv,  M.A. 
Paradise.      Translated     by     the     Rev. 

H.  F.  Gary,  M.A. 
Goethe.     Egmont.      Translated    by    Anna 

SWANWICK. 

Iphigeniain  Tauris.  Translated  by  Anna 

SWA.VWICK. 

— —  Goetz  von  Beriichingen.    Translated  by 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 
. Hermann  and  Dorothea.    Translated  by 

E.  A.  BowRiNG,  C.B. 
Hauff.    The   Caravan.      Translated    by   S. 

Mendel. 
— —  The  Inn  in  the  Spessart.     Translated  by 

S.  Mendel. 
Lessing.     Laokoon.    Translated    by   E.   C. 

Beasley. 
—  Nathan     the     Wise.      Translated     by 

R.  Dillon  Boylan. 


Lessing.  Minna  von  Barnhelm.  Translated 
by  Ernest  Bell,  M.A. 

Moliere.  Translated  by  C.  Heron  Wall. 
8  vols.  The  Misanthrope. — The  Doctor  in 
Spite  of  Himself. — Tartuffe. — The  Miser. — 
The  Shopkeeper  turned  Gentleman. — The 
Aftected  Ladies. — The  Learned  Women.— 
The  Impostures  of  Scapin. 

Racine.  Translated  by  R.  Bruce  Boswell, 
M.A.  5  vols.  Athalie.— Esther.— Iphi- 
senia. — Andromache. — Britannicus. 

Schiller.  William  Tell.  Translated  by 
Sir  Theodore  Martin,  K.C.B.,  LL.D. 
New  edition,  entirely  revised. 

The   Maid  of  Orleans.    Translated   by 

Anna  Swaxwick. 

Mar\-  Stuart.   Translated  by  J.  Mellish, 

Wallenstein's  Camp  and  the  Piccolo- 
mini.  Translated  by  J.  Churchill  and 
S.  T.  Coleridge. 

The  Death  of  Wallenstein.     Translated 

by  S.  T.  Coleridge. 


*,*  For  Other  Translations  from  Modern  Languages,  see  the  Catalogue  of 
Bohn's  Libraries,  which  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
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SCIENCE    AND    TECHNOLOGY 


Detailed  Catalogue  sent  on  application 


Elementary  Botany.     By  Percy  Groom, 

M.A.,D.Sc.,F.L.S.  With 37s  Illustrations. 

3/.  td. 
Elementary  Botany.     By  G.  F.  Atkinson, 

Ph.B.     bs. 
The  Physiology  of  Plants.     By  Frederick 

Keelle,   M.A.  [/n  the  Press. 

A  Laboratory  Course  in  Plant  Physio- 
logy.  By  W.F.Gaxong,  Ph.D.  7j.6d.net. 
The  Botanist's  Pocket-Book.    By  w.  R. 

Havward.    Revised  by  G.C.  Druce.   ^s.6d. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Comparative   Anatomy  of  Animals. 

By  G.  C.  Bourne,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.     2  Vols. 

Vol.  I.  Animal  Organization.  The  Pro- 
tozoa and  Coelenterata.  Revised  Edition.  6s. 

Vol.  II.  The  Coelomata.     4^.  td. 

A  Manual  of  Zoology.  By  Richard  Hert- 
wjG.  Translated  by  Prof.  J.  S.  Kingsley. 
Illustrated.     12s.  6d.  net. 

Injurious  and  Useful  Insects.  An  intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Economic  Ento- 
mology. By  Professor  L.  C.  Miall,  F.R.S. 
With  100  illustrations.    3^.  6d. 


An  Introduction  to  Chemistry.   By  D.S, 

Macnair,  Ph.D.,  B.Sc.     2s. 

Elementary  Inorganic  Chemistry.    By 

Professor  James  Walker,  D.Sc.     is.6d. 

Introduction  to  Inorganic  Chemistry, 

By  Dr.  Alexander  Smith.     7/.  6d.  net. 

Laboratory  Outline  of  General  Chem- 
istry.    By  Dr.  Alexa.sder  Smith.    2s.  td^ 
General  Chemistry  for  Colleges.     By 

Dr.  Alexander  S.mith.     6j.  tu.  net. 

A  Text-book  of  Organic  Chemistry.  By 

Wm.  a.  Noyes.     bs.  net. 

First     Year's    Course     in    Practical 

Physics.     By  ]ames  Si.vclair.     is.  bd. 
Second    Year's     Course    in    Practical 

Physics.     By  James  SiNCLAi.R.     is.bd. 

Third    Year's    Course     in    Practical 

Physics.    IS-  bd. 
Practical  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

A    First    Year's   Course.      By   R.    Elliot 

Steel,  M.A.     is. 
Turbines.     By  W.   H.  Stuart    Garnett- 

Rvo.    $'■  net- 
Electrons.      By  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  D.Sc, 

F.R.S.    8vo.     ds.  net. 


Technological  Handbooks 

Edited  by  Sir  H.  Trueman  Wood 

Specially  adapted  for  candidates   in  the   examinations   of   the    City  and 
Guilds  Institute.     Illustrated 


Woollen  and  Worsted  Cloth  Manufac- 
ture.    By  Prof.  Roberts  Beaumont. 

[Neil'  Edition  in  preparation. 

Soap    Manufacture.     By    W.    Lawrence 
Gadd,  F.I.C,  F.C.S.     is. 

Plumbing :  its  Principles  and  Practice. 

Bv  S.  Stevens  Hellver.     Jx. 

Gas  Manufacture.  By  J.  Hornby,  F.I.C.  51. 
Silk-Dyeing  and  Finishing.    By  G.  H. 

Hurst,  F.C.S.     7^.  bd. 
Printing.    A  Practical  Treatise.    By  C.  T. 
Jacoei.     ']s.  bd. 


Cotton    Spinning:    Its   Development, 
Principles,  and  Practice.  By  R.  Mars- 

DEN.      6/.  bd. 

Cotton    Weaving:    Its   Development^ 
Principles,  and  Practice.  By  R.  Mars- 

DEN.       lOS.  bd. 

Coach    Building.     By   John    Philipson, 

M.Inst.M.E.     6/. 
Bookbinding.    By  J.  W.  Zaehnsdork.    5/, 
The  Principles  of  Wool  Combing.    By 

Howard  Priestman.     bs. 


Music 


Music,  A  Complete  Text-Book  of. 

Prof.  H.  C.  Banister.    5^. 


By 


Music,  A  Concise  History  o£    By  Re»- 
H.  G.  Bonavia  Hunt,  Mus.  Doc.    y.  6d». 


POLITICAL    ECONOMY 


Detailed  List  sent  on  application 


Select  Educational  Catalogue 
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MENTAL    AND    MORAL    SCIENCE 


Psychology:  An  Introductory    Manual  for 

University  Students.     By  F.  Ryland,  M.A. 

With    lists    of    books  for    Students,   and 

Examination     Papers      set     at      London 

University.     4/.  6ii. 
Ethics  :  An  Introductory  Manual  for  the  use 

of  University  Students.      By  F.   Ryland, 

M.A.     3/.  6i<. 
Ethics.     By  John   Dewey  and    James    H. 

Tufts.     8/.  bd.  net. 
Everyday  Ethics.  By  E.  L.  Cabot,  is.  net. 
Logic.     An  Introductory  Manual  for  the  use 

of    University  Students.     By  F.    Ryland, 

M.A.     4/.  6d. 

The  Principles  of  Logic.    By  Prof.  H.  A. 

AiKiNS,  Ph.D.     6/.  6(i. 
An    Introduction    to    the    Study    of 

Philosophy.     By  Alice  Olhham.     5/.  net. 


Handbook   of   the    History    of    Phil- 
osophy.    By  E.  Uelkjrt  Bax.     5;. 
History  of  Modem  Philosophy.    By  R. 

Falckenberg.       Trans,     by     Prof.    A.    C. 
Armstrong.     16/. 

Bacon's  Novum  Organum  and  Advance- 
ment of  Learning.  Edited  by  I.  Devev, 
M.A.     is. 

Hegel's  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of 

History.     Translated  by  J.  Suiree,  M.A. 
Small  post  8vo.     is. 

Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  Trans- 
lated by  I.  M.  D.  Meikle.ioh.n'.     5^. 

Kant's  Prolegomena  and  Metaphysical 
Foundations  of  Science.  Translated  by 

E.  Belfort  Bax.     is. 

Locke's  Philosophical  Works.  Edited  by 

J.  A.  St.  John.     1  vols.     3^.  6d.  each. 


Modern  Philosophers 

Edited  by  Professor  E.  Hershey  Sneath 


Descartes.  The  Philosophy  of  Des- 
cartes. Selected  and  Translated  by  Prof. 
H.  A.  P.  ToRREY.     bs.  net. 

Hume.     The    Philosophy    of    Hume. 

Selected,  with  an    Introduction,   by   Prof. 
Herbert  A.  Aikins.    41.  net. 


Locke.    The  Philosophy  of  Locke.    By 

Prof.  JOH.\  E.  Russell.     4J.  net. 

Reid.    The  Philosophy  of  Reid.    By  E. 

Hershey  Sneath,  Ph.D.     6j.  net. 

Spinoza.    The  Philosophy  of  Spinoza. 

Translated  from  the  Latin,  and  edited  with 
Notes  by  Prof.  G.  S.  Fullerton.     6.r.  net. 


HISTORY 


Lingard's  History  of  England.     Newly 

abridged  and  brought  down  to  1902.  By 
DoM  "H.  N.  BiRT.  With  a  Preface  by 
Abbot  Gasquet,  D.D.  With  Maps,  5;.; 
or  in  2  vols.  Vol.  I.  (to  1485),  is.  6ii. 
Vol.  II.  (1485-1902),  3/. 
A  Junior  History  of  England.    By  E. 

Nixo.N.     Illustrated.     \s.  ba. 

A  Practical  Synopsis  of  English  Hist- 
ory.    Bv  Arthur  Bowes,     is. 

Strickland's  Lives  of  the  Queens  of 
England.    6  vols.    5^.  each. 

*»*  Abridgeil  edition  for  the  use  of  Schools 
and  Families,     bs.  bd. 

An  Atlas  of  European  History.     By 

Earle  W.  Dow.     bs.  net. 
Mediaeval  Europe,  395-1270.    By  Charles 
Bemont  and  G.  Monod.    Translated  under 
the    Editorship    of    Prof.    G.    B.    Adams. 
6/.  bd.  net. 

Dyer's  History  of  Modem  Europe.    ^ 

ne~M  eiiiiion.  Revised  throughout  and 
brought  up  to  date  by  Arthur  Hassall, 
M.A.     6  vols.     With  Maps.     35.  6(/.  each. 

The   Foundations  of  Modern  Europe- 

By  Dr.  Emil  Reich,     is.  net. 


Life  of  Napoleon  L  By  John  Holland 
Rose,  LiTT.D.     zvols.     ioj.net. 

Carlyle's    French    Revolution.     Edited 

by   J.    Holland    Rcse,    Litt.D.      3   vols. 
With  numerous  Illustrations,     ijf. 

Michelet's  History  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution from  its  earliest  indications  to  the 
flight  of  the  King  in  1791.     3^.  bd. 

Mignet's  History  of  the  French  Revo- 

lution,  from  17S9  to  1814.     ^s.  bd. 

Gregorovius'  History  of  the  City  of 
Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages.    Translated 

by  Annie  Hamilton.    8  vols.    £$.  y.  net. 
Also  sold  separately. 

Select  Historical  Documents  of  the 

Middle  Ages.     Translated  and  edited  by 
Ernest  F.  Henderson,  Ph.D.    is. 

Menzel's  History  of  Germany.    3  vols. 

3s.  bd.  each. 
Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes.    Trans- 
lated    by     E.     Foster.       New     Edition. 
Revised.     3  vols.     2/.  net  each. 

Ranke's    History   of   the    Latin   and 

Teutonic  Nations.     Revised  Translation 
bv  G.  K.  Dennis,  B.A.     With  an  Introduc- 


tion by  Edward  Armstrong,  M.A.     bs.  net. 

For  other  Works  of  value  to  Students  of  History,  see  Catalogue  of  Historical  Books, 
sent  post  free  on  application 

ART 

*,*  Messrs.   Bell's  Catalogue  of  Books  for  Art  Students  will  he  sent  to  any 
address  on  application 


WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL    DICTIONARY 

THE  BEST  PRACTICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

"With,  a  Supplement  of  25,000  -words  and  phrases 
THE    BEST    FOR    TEACHERS    AND    SCHOOLS 

Rev.  JOSEPH  WOOD,  D.D.,  late  Head  Master  of  Harrow  School :—"  I  have  always 
thought  very  highly  of  its  merits.  Indeed,  I  consider  it  to  be  far  the  most  accurate 
English  dictionary  in  existence.  For  daily  and  hourly  reference,  'Webster'  seems  to  me 
unrivalled." 

Rev.  G.  H.  RENDALL,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Head  Master  of  Charterhouse  School:— 
"During  the  last  six  months  I  have  tested  your  dictionary  by  frequent  use  as  occasion 
arose.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  directness  and  compression,  and  the  devices  of  type  and 
niched  pages  di>  much  to  assist  speedy  reference.  When  once  their  contents  are  realized, 
the  Literary,  Biographical,  and  Geographical  Gazetteers  appended  at  the  end  are  an 
invaluable  addition  to  one's  reference  shelf." 

Rev.  J.  GOVV,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Head  Master  of  Westminster  School  :— "  As  I  turn  over 
the  leaves  and  consider  the  amount  of  thought  and  of  various  labour  that  must  have  been 
expended  on  this  extraordinary  book,  I  cannot  but  think  it  at  least  as  remarkable  as  the 
Pyramids  or  the  Coli.'eum." 

Sir  J.  A.  H.  MURRAY,  Editor  of  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary.— "It  is  a  wonderful 
volume,  which  well  maintains  its  ground  against  all  rivals  on  its  own  lines.  The  '  defini- 
tions '  or  more  properly  '  explanations  of  meaning' in  '  Webster' have  always  struck  me 
as  particularly  terse  and  well  put  j  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  anything  better  could  be  done 
within  the  limits." 

Professor  JOSEPH  WRIGHT,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Editor  of  the  English 
Dialect  Dictionary : — "  The  new  edition  of  Webster's  International  Dictionary  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  useful  and  reliable  work  of  its  kind  in  any  country.  No  one,  who  has  not 
examined  the  work  carefully,  would  believe  that  such  a  vast  amount  of  lexicographical 
information  could  possibly  be  found  within  so  small  a  compass." 

>  Dr.  T.  J.  MACNAMARA,  M.P.,  says :— "  I  have  had  it  at  my  elbow  during  six  weeks' 
hard  labour — professional  and  literary.  How  I  got  on  without  it  before  1  can't  imagine. 
I  have  found  it  absolutely  impregnable  to  the  critical  investigator  anxious  to  detect  short- 
comings.    It  is  simply  abreast  of  every  development,  whether  in  the  field  of  literature, 

science,  or  art.    No  school  and  no  teacher  can  afford  to  be  without  it." 
»,*  Send  for  ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET,  containing  hundreds  of  other 
Testimonials,  and  also  Specimen  Pages,  Prices  in  all  Styles  of  Binding,  &^. 


Webster's    Collegiate    Dictionary 

The  largest  abridgment  of  the  International.  Large  8vo.  i,i  i6 
pages.  More  than  1,100  illustrations.  12s.  net.  Also  an 
Edition  de  Luxe  on  Bible  paper.  lip.  net.  And  in  leather 
bindings.       

Narroiv  2)V0.     is.  net.     Also  in  Limp  Leather.     2s.  net 

Webster's  Little  Gem  Dictionary 

BASED  ON  THE  "INTERNATIONAL" 
This  little  Dictionary  will  be  found  to  be,  within  its  own  limits,  a 
thoroughly  sound  and  useful  "word-book."  Its  narrow  shape  makes  it 
particularly  suitable  for  carrying  in  the  pocket.  The  appendices  include 
a  Gazetteer  of  the  World,  a  Classical  Dictionary,  List  of  Abbreviations, 
Comparative  Weights  and  Measures,  etc. 

LONDON:   G.    BELL   AND    SONS,    LTD. 
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